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THE OLD WAY TO DIXIE. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


T was quite by accident that I 
heard, while in St. Louis, that I 
could go all the way down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans in 
one of a fleet of packets that 
differ in no material way from 








those which figure in a score of ante bel- 
lum novels like Uncle Tom's Cabin, and 
which illuminate our Northern notions of 
life in the South when its planters basked 
in the glory of their feudal importance. 

I could see the mighty river during a 
journey as long as that from New York 
to Liverpool; could watch the old-fash- 
ioned methods of the Simon Pure negro 
roustabouts at work with the freight; 
could gossip and swap stories with the 
same sort of pilots about whom I had read 
so much; could see many a slumbering 
Southern town unmodernized by rail- 
roads; could float past plantations, and 
look out upon old-time planters’ man- 
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sions; and could actually see hard winter 
at St. Louis merge into soft and beauteous 
spring at Vicksburg, and become summer 
with a bound at New Orleans. 

More wonderful than all besides, I could 
cast my lines off from the general world 
of to-day to float back into a past era, 
there to loaf away a week of utter rest, 
undisturbed by a telegraph or telephone, 
a hotel elevator or a clanging cable-car, 
surrounded by comfort, fed from a good 
and generous kitchen, and at liberty to 
forget the rush and bustle of that raging 
monster which the French call the jin de 
siécle. 

** And how many do it?” I asked. 

“Very few indeed,” was the reply; 
‘*not as many on the best boat in a sea- 
son as used to take passage for a single 
trip. The boats are not advertised; the 
world has forgotten that they are: still 
running.” 

The only company that maintains these 
boats is the old Anchor Line, and there 
are no departures for New Orleans except 
on Wednesdays; but this was Saturday, 
the sailing day for Natchez, only 272 
miles from the end of the route, and there- 
fore serving well for so bold an experi- 
ment. I packed up atthe Southern Hotel, 
and was on board the City of Providence, 
Captain George Carvell, master, an hour 
before five o'clock, the advertised sailing 
hour. The strange, the absolutely charm- 
ing disregard for nineteenth-century bus- 
tle was apparent in the answer to the 
very first question I asked. 

‘** Does she start sharp at five o'clock?” 

** No, not sharp; a little dull, I expect.” 

The City of Providence lay with her 
landing-planks hoisted up ahead of her 
like the claws of a giant lobster. She 
Was warped to a wharf-boat that was 
heaped with barrels, boxes, and bags, and 
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ROUSTABOUTS. 


alive with negroes. At a rough guess 
I should say there were 125 of these black 
laborers, in every variety of rags, like 
the beggars who **‘ come to town ” in the 
old nursery rhyme. Already they inter- 
ested me. Now they would jog along roll- 
ing barrels aboard with little spiked 
sticks, next they appeared each with a 
bundle of brooms on his shoulder, and in 
another two minutes the long, zigzagging, 
shambling line was metamorphosed into 
a wriggling sinuosity formed of soap- 
boxes, or an unsteady line of flour-bags, 
each with ragged legs beneath it, or a 
procession of baskets or of bundles of 
laths. As each one picked up an article 
of freight, an overseer told him its desti- 
nation. The negro repeated this, and 
kept on repeating it, in a singsong tone, 
as he shambled along, until one of the 
mates on the boat heard him and told him 
where to put it down, the study of the 
mate being to distribute the cargo evenly, 
and to see that all packages sent to any 
given landing were kept together. It 
seemed to me that all the foremen and 
mates were selected for their conscien- 
tious intention to keep their hands in 
their trousers pockets under all cireum- 
stances, for their harsh and grating voices, 
and for their ability to say a great deal 
and not have a word of it understood by 
your humble servant, the writer. 


The roustabouts looked all of one hue 
from their shoes to the tops of their heads. 
Their coffee-colored necks and faces match- 
ed their reddish-brown clothes, that had 
been grimed with the dust of everything 
known to man; which dust also covered 
their shoes and bare feet, and made both 
appear the same. When a huddle went 
off the boat empty-handed they looked 
like so many big rats. They loaded the 
Providence’s lower deck inside and out; 
they loaded her upper deck where the 
chairs for the passengers had seemed to 
be supreme; and then they loaded the roof 
over that deck and the side spaces until 
her sides were sunk low down near the 
river's surface, and she bristled at every 
point with boxes, bales, agricultural im- 
plements, brooms, carriages, bags, and, as 
the captain remarked, ‘‘ Heaven only 
knows what she ‘ain’t got aboard her.” 
The mates roared, the negroes talked all 
the time, or sung to rest their mouths, the 
boat kept settling in the water, and the 
mountains of freight swelled at every 
point. It was well said that twenty or- 
dinary freight trains on a railroad would 
not carry as much freight as was stowed 
aboard of her, and I did not doubt the man 
who remarked to me that when such a 
boat, so laden, discharged her cargo loose- 
ly at one place, it often made a pile big- 
ger than the boat itself. 
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The City of Providence was one of a 
long line of Mississippi boats edging the 
broad, clean, sloping levee that fronts 
busy St. Louis. She was by far the 
largest and handsomest of the packets; 
but all are of one type, and that is worth 
describing. They are, so far as I remem- 
ber, all painted white, and are very broad 
and low. Each carries two tall black 
funnels,capped with a bulging ornamental 
top, and carrying on rods swung between 





in front of the ‘‘Texas.’’ The pilot-house 
is always made to look graceful by means 
of an upper fringe of jig-saw ornament, 
and usually carries a deer’s head or pair 
of antlers in front of it. We would call 
it enormous; a great square room with 
space in it for a stove, chairs, the wheel, 
the pilots, and, in more than one boat 
that I saw, a sofa or cushion laid over the 
roof of the gangway from below. The 
sides and back of the house are made 





THE ‘‘ TEXAS.” 


the funnels the trade-mark of the com- 
pany cut out of sheet-iron—an anchor or 
an initial letter, a fox or a swan, or what- 
ever. There are three or four stories to 
these boats: first the open main-deck for 
freight and for the boilers and engines; 
then the walled-in saloon-deck, with a 
row of windows and doors cut alternate- 
ly close beside one another, and with 
profuse ornamentation by means of jig- 
saw work wherever it can be put; and, 
last of all, the ‘‘ Texas,” or officers’ quar- 
ters, and the ** bureau,” or negro passen- 
gers’ cabin, forming the third story. Most 
of the large boats have the big square 
pilot-house on top of the ‘‘ Texas,” but 
others carry it as part of the third story 





principally of sliding window - sashes. 
The front of the house, through which 
the pilots see their course, is closable by 
means of a door hinged into sections, and 
sapable of being partially or fully opened 
as the state of the weather permits. The 
wheel of one of these great packets is very 
large, and yet light. It is made as if an 
ordinary Eastern or Northern wheel had 
been put in place and then its spokes had 
grown two feet beyond its rim, and had 
had another rim and handles added. 
There are many sharp bends in the river, 
and I afterward often saw the pilots using 
both hands and one foot to spin the big 
circle, until the rudder was ‘‘ hard over” 
on whichever side they wanted it. 
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ROUSTABOUTS GETTING UNDER WAY. 


These Mississippi packets of the first 
and second class are very large boats, 
and roominess is the most striking char- 
acteristic of every part of them. They 
look light, frail, and inflammable, and 
so they are. The upright posts that rise 
from the deck of such a boat to support 
the saloon -deck mere little sticks, 
and everything above them, except the 
funnels, is equally slender and _ thin. 
These boats are not like ours at any point 
of their make-up. They would seem toa 
man from the coast not to be the handi 
work of ship-builders; indeed, there has 
been no apparent effort to imitate the 
massive beams, the peculiar ‘* knees,” 
the freely distributed ‘* bright-work” of 
polished the neat, solid joiner- 
work, or the thousand and one tricks of 
construction and ornament which distin- 
guish the work of our coast boat-build- 
ers. These river boats—and I include all 
the packets that come upon the Missis- 
sippi from its tributaries—are more like 
the work of carpenters and house-build- 
ers. It is as if their model had been 
slowly developed from that of a barge to 
that of a house-boat, or barge with a roof 
over it; then as if a house for passengers 
had been built on top of the first roof, 


are 


brass, 


and the ‘ Texas” 
and ‘*‘ bureau” had 
followed on the see- 
ond roof. Pictures 
of the packets searce- 
ly show how unlike 
our boats these are, 
the difference being 
in the methods of 
workmanship. Each 
story is built merely 
of sheathing, and in 
the the 
doors and fanlights 
are hung on with- 
out around 
them; all loose and 
thin, as if they nev- 
er encountered cold 
weather or bad 
storms. All the boats 
that I saw are as 
nearly alike in all 
respects as if one 
man had built them. 
I was told that the 
great packets cost 
only $70,000 to $100, - 
000, so that the mere 
first-class Atlantic coast 
river or sound boat is seen to be of more 
value than one of these huge packets, and 
a prime reason for the difference in con- 
struction suggests itself. But these great, 
comfortable vessels serve their purpose 
where ours could not be used at all, and 
are altogether so useful and appropriate, 
as well as picturesque and attractive to 
an Eastern man, that there is not room 
in my mind for aught than praise of 
them. 


best boats 


frames 


engine in a 


It was after six o'clock when the long 
shore hands were drawn up in line on 
the wharf-boat and our own crew of forty 
roustabouts came aboard. To one of these 
I went and asked how many men were 
in the long brown line on shore. 

‘*Dam if I know, boss.” said the semi- 
barbarian, with all the politeness he knew, 
which was none at all, of word or man 
ner. It cecurred to me afterwards that 
since everybody swears at these rousta- 
bouts, an occasional oath in return is 
scarcely the interest on the profanity each 
one lays up every year. 

In a few moments the great island of 
joiner-work and freight crawled away 
from the levee and out upon the yellow, 
rain-pelted river, with long-drawn gasps, 
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as if she were a monster that had been 
asleep and was slowly and regretfully 
waking up. How often every one who 
has read either the records or the ro- 
mances of our South and West has heard 
of the noise that a packet sends through 
the woods and over the swamps to strike 
terror to the soul of a runaway darky 
who has never heard the sound, or to ap- 
prise waiting passengers afar off that their 
boat is on its way! It is nothing like the 
puff! puff! of the ordinary steam motor; 
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THE SALOON OF 


it is a deep, hollow, long-drawn, regular 
breathing—lazy to the last degree, like 
the grunt of a sleeping pig that is dream- 
ing. It is made by two engines alter- 
nately, and as it travels up the long pipes 
and is shot out upon the air it seems not 
to come from the chest of a demon, but 
from the very heels of some cold-blooded, 
half-torpid, prehistoric loafer of the alli- 
gator kind. To the river passenger in 
his bed courting sleep it is a sound more 
soothing than the patter of rain on a 
farm-house roof. 

I had been in my state-room, and found 
it the largest one that I had ever seen on 
a steamboat. It had a double bed in it, 
and there was room for another. There 
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was a chair and a marble-topped wash- 
stand, a carpet, and there were curtains 
on the glazed door and the long window 
that formed the top of the outer wall. 
The supper-bell rang, and I stepped into 
the saloon, which was a great chamber, 
all cream-white, touched with gold. The 


white ribs of the white ceiling were close 
together over the whole saloon’s length 
of 250 feet, and each rib was upheld by 
most ornate supports, also white, but hung 
Colored fanlights 


with gilded pendants. 


A MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOAT. 


let in the light by day, and under them 
other fanlights served to share the brill- 
iant illumination in the saloon with the 
state-rooms on either side. At the for- 
ward end of the saloon were tables spread 
and set for the male passengers. At the 
other end sat the captain and the married 
ladies and girls, and such men as came 
with them. The chairs were all white, 
like the walls, the table-cloths, and the 
aprons of the negro servants. who stood 
like bronze statues awaiting the orders of 
the passengers. The supper proved to 
be well cooked and nicely served. As 
the fare to New Orleans was about the 
same as the price of a steerage ticket to 
Europe, it was pleasant to know that the 
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meals, which were included in the bar- 
gain, were going to be as admirable as 
everything else. 

After supper I was asked to go up into 
the pilot-house, then in charge of Louis 
Moan and James Parker, both veterans 
on the river, both good story-tellers, and 
as kindly and pleasant a pair as ever 
lightened a journey at a wheel or in a 
eabin. That night, when a dark pall hung 
all around the boat, with only here and 
there a yellow glimmer showing the pres- 
ence of a house or government light 
ashore, these were spectral men at a 
shadowy wheel. In time it was possible 
to see that the house was half as big as a 
railroad car, that Captain Carvell was in 
a chair smoking a pipe, that the gray 
sheet far below was the river, and that 
there was an indefinable something near 
by on one side which the pilots had agreed 
to regard as the left-hand shore. They 
said ‘‘right” and “left,” and spoke of 
the smoke-stacks as ‘‘chimneys.” But 
over and through and around the scene 
came the periodic gasp-—-shoo-whoo—from 
the great smoke-stacks, as gusts of wind 
on a bleak shore would sound if they 
blew at regular intervals. 





SALOON ORNAMENT. 


Back in the blaze of light in the cabin 
I saw that the women had left their ta- 
bles, and were gathered around a stove at 
their end of the room, precisely as the 
men had done at theirs. The groups were 
200 feet apart, and showed no more inter- 
est in one another than if they had been 
on separate boats. I observed that at the 
right hand of the circle of smoking men 
was the neatly kept bar in a sort of al- 


cove bridged across by acounter. Match- 
ing it, on the other side of the boat, was 
the office of Mr. O. W. Moore, the clerk. 





SALOON ORNAMENT. 


To Mr. Moore I offered to pay my fare, 
but he said there was no hurry, he guess- 
ed my money would keep. To the bar- 
tender I said that if he had made the ef- 
fervescent draught which I drank before 
supper I desired to compliment him. 
‘*Thank you, sir,” said he; ‘‘ you are very 
kind.” How pleasant was the discovery 
that I made on my first visit to the South, 
that in that part of our Union no matter 
how humble a white man is he is instine- 
tively polite! Not that I call a bartender 
on a Mississippi boat a humble personage; 
he merely recalled the general fact to my 
mind. 

The boat stopped at a landing, and it 
was as if it had died. There was no sound 
of running about or of yelling; there was 
simply deathlike stillness. There was a 
desk and a student-lamp in the great cabin, 
and, alas for the unities! on the desk lay a 
pad of telegraph blanks—‘‘ the mark of the 
beast.” But they evidently were only a 
bit of accidental drift from wide-awake 
St. Louis, and not intended for the pas- 
sengers, because the clerk came out of 
his office, swept them into a drawer, and 
invited me to join him in a game of 
tiddledywinks. He added to the calm 
pleasures of the game by telling of a 
Kentucky girl eleven feet high, who 
stood at one end of a very wide ta- 
ble and shot the disks into the cup from 
both sides of the table without changing 
her position. I judged from his remarks 
that she was simply a tall girl who played 
well at tiddledywinks. No man likes to 
be beaten at his own game, the tools for 
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which he carries about 
with him. Even princes 
of the blood royal show 
annoyance when it hap 
pens. 

I slept like a child all 
night, and mentioned the 
fact at the breakfast table, 
where the men all spoke 
to one another and the 
clerk addressed each of us 
by name as if we were in 
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a boarding-house. Every 

one smiled when I said = 

that the boat’s noise did alt ie 

not disturb me. aes 
‘Why, we tied up toa 





tree all night,” said the —_—" 


clerk, ‘‘and did not move - 

a yard until an hour ago.” | 
At this breakfast we had 

a very African - looking 

dish that somehow sug- 

gested the voudoo. 

peared like a dish of exag- 

gerated canary seed boiled 

in tan-bark. 

‘Dat dere,” said my 
waiter, ‘‘is sumping you » 
doan’ git in no_ hotels. 7 
It's jambullade. Dey done 
make it ob rice, tomatoes, 
and brekfus’ bacon or ham ; 
but ef dey put in oysters 
place ob de ham, it’s de 
fines’ in de lan’.” 

I had not been long - 
enough in the atmosphere 
of Mississippi travel to 
avoid worrying about the 
loss of a whole night while 
we were tied up to the 
shore. There had been a 
fog, I was told, and to pro- 
ceed would have been dangerous. Yet I 
was bound for New Orleans for Mardi-gras, 
and had only time to make it, according 
to the boat's schedule. 3ut I had not 
fathomed a tithe of the mysteries of tiis 
river travel. 

‘*Tt’s too bad we're so late,” I said to 
Mr. Todd, the steward. 

** We ain't late,” said he. 

‘I thought we laid up overnight,” I 
said. 

‘*So we did,” said he. ‘* But that ain’t 
goin’ to make any difference; we don’t 
run so close to time as all that.” 

‘Don't get excited,” said Captain Car- 
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THE PILOT. 


vell. ‘‘ You are going to have the best 
trip you ever made in your life. And if 
we keep a-layin’ up nights, all you’ve 
got to do is to step ashore at Cairo or 
Memphis or Natchez and take the cars 
into New Orleans quicker’n a wink. You 
can stay with us till the last minute be- 
fore you've got to be in New Orleans, and 
then the cars ‘]] take you there all right. 
I only wish it was April ‘stead of Febru- 
ary. Then you leave a right cold climate 
in the North, and you get along and see 
flowers all a-blooming and roses a-blush- 
ing. Why,sir, ’ve been making this run 
thirty-nine years, and I enjoy it yet.” 
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‘‘Come up in the pilot-house,” said 
Mr. Moan. “Bring your pipe and to- 
bacco and your slippers, and leave ‘em 
up there, so’s to make yourself at home. 
You're going to live with us nigh on to 
a week, you. know, and you ought to be 
friendly.” 

It was by this tone, caught from each 
officer to whom I spoke, that I, all too 
slowly, imbibed the calm and restful spir- 
it of the voyage. Nothing made any dif- 
ference, or gave cause to borrow trouble 
—not even hitching up to the river-bank, 
now and then, for a night or two. 

We had been at Chester for nearly an 
hour. The clerk went ashore, visiting, 
and disappeared up the main street. We 
were to take on 500 barrels of flour, and 
for a long while these had been jolting 
and creaking and spurting out little white 
wisps of powder as the black crew rolled 
them aboard. The pilot remarked, as he 
looked down at the scene, that when we 
came to leave we would not really get 
away, because we must drop down to a 
mill half a mile down stream, and then 
to a warehouse farther along, and then, 
‘‘if there are any other stops near by, 
some one will run down with a flag, or a 
white handkerchief, and call us.” 

I alone was impatient—the only curse 
on the happy condition. In the middle 
of a lifetime of catching trains and riding 
watch in hand I found that I did not 
know how to behave or how to school 
myself for a natural, restful situation 
such as this. I felt that I belonged in 
the world, and that this was not it. This 
was dreamland—an Occidental Arabia. 
True, we were moved by steam, we lifted 
the landing-stages by steam, and swung 
red farm wagons to the hurricane-deck 
and blew whistles, all by steam; but it 
was steam hypnotized and put to sleep. 
Could I not hear it snore through the 
smoke-stacks whenever the engineer dis- 
turbed it? As we swung away from 
Chester, Mr. Moan pointed across the 
river and said: 

‘*That’s Claraville over there. It’s a 
tidy place. Been that way since I was a 
boy. Itdon’t grow, but it holds its own.” 

I harbored the hope that I would ap- 
preciate that remark, and the spirit which 
engendered it, in five days or so of life 
on the lazy boat. Even then I could see 
that it was something to ‘hold one’s 
own.” It was an effort, and perhaps a 
strain. It is more than we men and 


women are able to do for any length of 
time. 

We pushed high up a stony bank at a 
new place. Again the clerk went ashore, 
and this time the captain followed him. 
Another wabbling stream of flour-barrels 
issued from a warehouse and rolled into 
the boat. I think I began to feel less 
forced resignation and more at ease. I 
was drifting into harmony with my sur- 
roundings. It was still a little strange 
that the voices on shore were all using 
English words. Spanish or Arabic would 
have consorted better with the hour. As 
a happy makeshift a negro came out and 
sat on a barrel and played a jews-harp. 
He was ragged and slovenly, and was the 
only black man not at work; but per- 
haps a man cannot work steadily and do 
justice to a jews-harp at the same time. 
He turned his genius upon a lively tune, 
and the serpentlike stream of barrels be- 
gan to flow faster under the negroes’ 
hands, as if it were a current of molasses 
and the music had warmed it. The 
chureh bells—for it was Sunday—broke 
upon the air at a distance; at just the 
right distance, so that they sounded soft 
and religious. The sun was out. Only 
one other thing was needed—tobacco. 

When I went to get my pipe, the 
youngest of the ladies in the saloon was 
at the piano, and ‘‘ A Starry Night for a 
Ramble” was trickling from her fingers’ 
ends. I dropped into a chair to listen, 
and to think how prone the Southern 
folk are to insist upon a recognition of 
caste in every relation of life. First, the 
captain at the head of all, then the ladies 
and their male escorts—these were the aris- 
tocrats of the boat. The lonely male pas- 
sengers were the middle class, graciously 
permitted to sleep on the saloon-deck. 
Finally, the negro passengers and the 
petty officers were sent up above, to quar- 
ters far from the rest. But the young 
lady saw me sitting there, and the music 
stopped. She left the piano stool with a 
flirt of her skirt; not a violent motion of 
the whole back of her dress, as if she was 
really ‘‘ put out” by my intrusion, but 
just a faint little snap at the very tail of 
the eloquent garment. How many lan- 
guages women have! They have one of 
the tongue, like ours; one of the silent, 
mobile lips, as when school-girls talk 
without being heard; one of the eyes; 
one of their spirits, that rise into vivacity 
for those they love or seek to please, and 
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that sink into moodiness or languor near 
those they don’t care for; and finally, 
this of the skirts. 

But that was only a faint whip of the 
very tail of the skirt, down by the hem. 
It hinted to me that we were to become 
acquainted soon. There was plenty of 
time; I would not hurry it. 

I went to my great comfortable room 
and experimented with the locked door 
which was opposite the entrance. It 
opened, and led out upon the outer deck, 
past all the other state-room doors. That 
was exquisite. It was like part of a typi- 
cal Southern home, with the parlor open- 
ing out on a veranda overa river. I was 
reminded of the first true Southern house 
Lever stopped at, in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. There were two long arms in front 
of the main building, and the rooms in 
these arms had a door and a window at 
each end. I was enraptured with my 
good fortune until night came, when i 
discovered that neither window sported 
a catch and neither door had a lock. I 
might as well, I might better, have been 
put to bed in the fields. All the stories 
of murder I had heard during the day— 
and they were plenty—came back, and sat 
on the edge of the bed with me. I com- 
plained in the morning, and the proprie- 
tor laughed, and said there was not a lock 
on a door in the county. They murdered 
there, but they did not rob. That was a 
consolation. 

The Mississippi proved not so unlike a 
Northern river as might have been ex- 
pected. The Hudson is as wide in some 
places, and I have seen parts of Lake On- 
tario with just such shores. Fields of 
grain ran to the edge of the bluff, and 
here and there were houses and patches 
of trees. The Illinois side was a long 
reach of wooded bluff. The water itself 
was mud. As Senator Ingalls is quoted 
as saying, it was ‘‘ too thick for a bever- 
age and too thin for food.” Everywhere 
the yellow water, running the same way 
as the boat, seemed to outstrip our vessel. 
Everywhere it was dotted with logs, twigs, 
and little floating islands of the wreckage 
of the cottonwood thickets of Dakota and 
Montana, perhaps of the forests at the feet 
of the Rocky Mountains. That was the 
main peculiarity of the river—the pres- 
ence of thousands of tons of débris float- 
ing behind, beside, and ahead of the steam- 
boat. Here and there we saw a ‘‘ govern- 
ment light,” a little lantern on a clean 





‘*’$ FIXED FOR LIFE, BOSS, IF DE GOV- 
ER'MENT DONE HOLD OUT.” 


white frame-work, suggesting an immacu- 
late chicken-coop. Men who live in near- 
by houses get ten or fifteen dollars a month 
—the lights being of two grades—for light- 
ing them every night and putting them 
out every morning. Mr. Moan told of a 
negro down below where we were who 
gets fifteen dollars a month for keeping a 
difficult light, and who, on being asked 
how he was getting along, replied that it 
was money enough for the keep of his 
wife and himself. ‘‘I’s fixed for life, 
boss,” he said, ‘‘if de gover’ment done 
hold out.” 

I noted with keen pleasure that neither 
Pilot Moan nor Pilot Parker blew the 
whistle as the boat was backed off the mud 
ata landing. In New York they would 
surely whistle and shriek ‘* good-by.” In 
France they would blow all the time. 
The Mississippi plan is better. There they 
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A MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOAT CAPTAIN, 


whistle only when approaching a land- 
ing, *‘to notify the labor.” 

For miles and miles we floated out in 
the channel and were alone in the world— 
we and the distant blue hills, the thin bare 
forests, and the softly speeding stream. 
Not a house or a fence or a ploughed 
acre was in sight. What a country ours 
is! How much room it offers to future 
peoples! They are not hurrying —they 
who have so much more at stake than we 
on that boat. Why, then, needed we to 
hurry? When a house or a village hove 
in sight, it was not always wooden, as in 
the West. Often the warehouses, the 
mills, and even the manor-houses were of 
stone or brick. Some of these places 
were inaccessible to so big a boat as the 
Providence, but from its decks could be 
seen little waggle-tailed stern-wheelers 





puffing and splashing up 
to them for freight. 

At one stop which we 
did make, Captain Carvell 
ordered a barge pushed 
out of the way—‘‘ so’s we 
sha'n't make a_ bungle- 
some landing,” he said. 
The nearest great landing- 
stage, a long gang-plank 
hung by the middle from 
a sort of derrick,and capa- 
ble of connecting the boat 
with a hill or a flat sur- 
face, was let down on the 
bank. The unavoidable 
flour-barrels came head 
foremost along a wooden 
slide this time,and adarky 
on the boat sang an in- 
cessant line, ‘‘ Somebody 
told me so,” as a warn- 
ing to the men below that 
another and another bar- 
rel was coming. They 
are fond of chanting at 
their work, and they give 
vent to whatever comes 
into their heads, and 
then repeat it thousands 
of times, perhaps. It is 
not always a pretty sen- 
tence, but every such re- 
ee a frain serves to time their 

movements. ‘‘O Lord 

God! you know you done 

wrong,” I have heard a 

negro say with each bag 

that was handed to him 
to lift upon a pile. ‘* Been a slave all yo’ 
days; you ‘ain't got a penny saved,” was 
another refrain; and still another, chant- 
ed incessantly, was: ‘*‘ Who's been here 
since I’s been gone? Big buck nigger 
with a derby on.” They are all ‘‘nig- 
gers’ once you enter the Southern coun- 
try. Every one calls them so, and they 
do not often vary the custom among 
themselves. 

These roustabouts are nothing like 
as forward as the lowest of their race 
that we see in the North. Presumably 
they are about what the ** field hands” of 
slavery times were. They are dull-eyed, 
shambling men, dressed like perambula- 
ting rag-bags, with rags at the sleeves, 
up and down the trousers, at the hems of 
their coats, and the rims of their caps 
and hats. A man who makes six changes 
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of his working attire every year by con- 
tract with a tailor would be surprised at 
how long these men keep their clothes. 
Some wear coats and vests and no shirts; 
some wear overcoats and shirts and no 
vests; some have only shirts and trou- 
sers—shirts that have lost their buttons, 
perhaps, and flare wide open to the trou- 
sers band, showing a black trunk like 
oiled ebony. They earn a dollar a day, 
but have not learned to save it. They 
are very dissipated, and are 
given to carrying knives, 
which the mates take away 
from the most unruly ones. 
The scars on many of their 
bodies show to what use these 
knives are too often put. 
‘** Who's dat talkin’ "bout cut- 
tin’ out some one’s heart?” I 
heard one say as he slouched 
along in the roustabout line. 
‘“‘Ef dar’s goin’ to be any 
cuttin’, I want to do some.” 
Though they chant at their 
work, I seldom saw them 
laugh or heard them sing a 
song, or knew one of them 
to dance during the voyage. 
The work is hard, and they 
are kept at it, urged constant- 
ly by the mates on shore and 
aboard, as the Southern folks 
say that negroes and mules 
always need to be. But the 
roustabouts’ faults are exces- 
sively human, after all, and 
the consequence of a sturdy 
belief that they need sharper 
treatment than the rest of us 
leads to their being urged to do 
more work than a white man. 
There were nights on the 
Providence when the land- 
ings ran close together, and 
the poor wretches got little or 
no sleep. They ‘‘tote” all the 
freight aboard and back to land again on 
their heads or shoulders. and it is crush- 
ing work. Whenever the old barbaric 
instinet to loaf, or to move by threes at 
one man’s work, would prompt them, one 
of the mates was sure to spy the weakness 
and roar at the culprits. 

The mates showed no actual unkind- 
ness or severity while I was on that boat. 
But they all—on all the boats—have fear- 
some voices, such as we credit to pirate 
chiefs on ‘‘low, rakish, black boats” in 








yellow-clad novels. Any one of them 
would break up an opera troupe. They 
rasp at the darkies in their business 
voices, with a ‘‘ Run up the plank, nigger; 
now, then, nigger, get wood ”"—and then 
they turn and speak to the passengers in 
their Sunday shore-leave voices, as gently 
as any men can talk. 

Mr. Halloran, an up-river pilot of 
celebrity who was studying the lower 
river, told me that he remembered when 


THE MATE OF A MISSISSIPPI BOAT—‘“‘ NOW, THEN, NIGGER.” 


it was the custom for the mates to hit 
lazy negroes on the head with a billet of 
wood, ‘‘and knock them stiff.” The 
other negroes used to laugh (presumably 
as the sad-faced man laughed when the 
photographer clapped a pistol to his head 
and said, ‘* Smile, vou, or [ll shoot 
you”). When the felled negro came to, 
the others would say, ‘‘ Lep up quick an’ 
git to work, nigger; de mate’s a-coming.” 
They do not urge the help with cord- 
wood now—so the mate of the Providence 
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THE CHICAGO MAN. 


told me—because the negroes get out 
warrants and delay the boat. 

I have said that the blacks all eall 
themselves ** niggers.” The rule has its 
exceptions. I went ashore at a planta- 
tion called ‘‘Sunnyside,” and saw acheery 
old *‘ aunty ” standing near a cabin door- 
way from out of which pickaninnies were 
tumbling like ants out of an ant-hill. 

‘How many children have you got, 
aunty?” I inquired. 

‘I ‘ain't got none yere,” she said; 
**mine’s all out in de fiel’. Dese ver two 
is my gran’chillen; de oders ['m takin’ 
ear’ of fer de ladies ob de neighborhood.” 

There was a fine barber shop and ** wash- 
room” on the packet, and the barber and 
I often conversed, with a razor between 
us. He asked me once how I liked my 
hair trimmed, and I said I always left 
that to the barber. 

** Dat’s erect,” said he; ‘* you kin leave 


it tome safely; and you kin bet I'm more 
dan apt to do it in de mos’ fashionablest 
manner.” Then he turned, and called to 
his assistant, a coal-black boy who was 
working his way to New Orleans. ** Hey, 
dere! you nigger! Git me a high stool 
outen de pantry. How you ’spect I's 
gwine cut de gemmen’s ha’r ef I doan’ 
hab no stool?” 

I mentioned the fact that the rousta- 
bouts were working very hard. 

‘** Dat dey is,” said the barber. ‘' We call 
‘em ‘ roosters’ on de ribber, but rous’about 
is more correc’. Dey wuk hard night an’ 
day, an’ dey git mo’ kicks dan dollars. 
Ef I got rejuced so’s I had to do manual 
labor, I'd go to stealin’ ‘fo’ I'd be a rooster. 
Certain su’ I would, ‘cause dey couldn't 
wuk a man no harder in de_ penitent- 
shuary ef he got caught dan dey do on 
dese boats.” 

At supper on the second night I began 
to find fault with the custom of separa- 
ting the ladies and the gentlemen by the 
length of an enormous saloon. The gulf 
between the men and women was yet as 
wide as ever. There they sat at their 
separate table. Later they would make a 
ring around a stove of their own, or retire 
to an especial saloon called ‘‘the nur- 
sery,” which spans and shuts off the 
whole back end of the boat—the most at- 
tractive part of our Northern steamboats. 
There were four women on this boat and 
a little baby girl. The tiny woman, 
though oniy four years old, had been to 
visit me during the afternoon, and had 
told me her own peculiar version of Cin- 
derella. Poor little tot! She was with 
a man and woman whom she called papa 
and mamma, but they made the cruel 
mistake of telling everybody that she was 
a little orphan waif, the child of a pauper, 
and that they had adopted her—the last 
thing, one would think, that they would 
noise abroad. I wondered whether her 
name might not be Cinderella, and that 
led me to think that I did not know even 
the name of the youngest of the grown wo- 
men, who, by-the-way, was only eighteen 
or nineteen, with jet hair, coal - black 
laughing eyes, and a smiling mouth set 
with pearls. She was perfectly formed, 
and being beautiful, was also amiable, for 
there can be no true beauty in a woman 
who is not sunny-hearted. It was she 
who played the piano for the women—un- 
til a man listened, Perhaps another time 
I may be able to enjoy such a restful 
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break in my life to the uttermost, and not 
draw comparisons or seek faults to find, 
yet on this second night I was unable to 
help recalling the only other trip I had 
It was 
Half the passengers were 


then made on a Southern river. 
on the Ohio. 
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We stopped at Cairo on the second 
morning out, and were pulling away 
from there while I ate my breakfast. I 
told Captain Carvell that I was sorry to 
have missed seeing that important town, 
but I found that, as before, my regrets 
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Kentuckians. As soon as the boat started, 
a negro roustabout was hired to fiddle in 
the saloon, and every man sought a part- 
ner and fell to waltzing. It was idyllic; 
it was a snatch of Arcadian life, of Brit 
tany or Switzerland imported to America. 
A young Kentuckian, who introduced 
himself to me and then to all the women, 
kindly introduced them all to one an- 
other and then to me. That was better 
than this Mississippi plan of putting a 
whole boat's length between the sexes. 
It suggested a floating synagogue. 





ro,” said the captain: 


were groundless. Nothing is missed and 
nothing makes any difference on that 
phenomenal line. ** You won’t miss Cai- 
‘““we are going up 
a mile to get some pork, and down half a 
mile to get some flour. Weshall be here 
some hours yet.” Tate a leisurely break- 
fast, saw the town to my heart’s content, 
and was back on the boat an hour before 
it got away for good. A railroad train 
whizzed along above the levee like a mes- 
senger from the world of worry and un- 
rest, and I looked at it as I have often 
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THE AWFUL BORE. 


looked at a leopard caged in a menagerie. 
It could not get at me, I knew. 

The beautiful black-eyed girl had kept 
in the ladies’ end of the saloon, wrapped 
up in Cinderella, the Chicago man’s tiny 
daughter, but on this day, as I was on 
the upper deck, I could not help seeing 
her mount the ladderlike stairs to the 
pilot-house. It is amazing that four wo- 
men and half a dozen men should have 
been together so long and not become ac- 
quainted. Tobe sure,I could have follow- 
ed the pretty brunette to the pilot-house 
and been introduced by one of the pilots; 
but there was no hurry. Besides, at the 
time, a young commercial traveller from 
Providence was telling me of his uncer- 
tainty whether or not he was in love. 
The subject of his doubts was a young 
lady whose portrait he carried in a locket 
which he kept opening incessantly. 

I spent much time every day in the 
pilot-house. I heard very much about 
the skill and knowledge the river-pilot’s 
calling required, but [I saw even more 
than I heard. This giant river does not 
impress those who study it with its 
greatness so much as with its eecentrici- 
ties. It runs between banks that are 
called earth, but act like brown sugar; 
that cave in and hollow out, and turn 
into bars and islands, in a way that 
is almost indescribable. Islands in it 


which were on one side one year are on 
the other side another year. Channels 
which the steamboats followed last month 
and for years past are now closed. Bars 
no one ever saw before suddenly lift 
above the surface. Piloting on the Mis- 
sissippi is a business no one ever learns. 
It is a continual subject of study. It is 
the work of years to understand the gen- 
eral course of the channel, and then the 
knowledge must be altered with each trip. 
The best pilot on the river, if he stops 
ashore a few months, becomes greener 
than a new hand. The pilots not only 
report their new experiences for publica- 
tion in the newspapers, but they make 
notes of remarkable changes, and drop 
them into boxes on the route for the guid- 
ance of others in the business. 

In the lower part of the river, below 
Tennessee, the whistle of a boat may often 
be heard between twelve and fifteen hours 
before the boat reaches the point where 
the sound came. This is because of the 
manner in which the river doubles upon 
itself. A town which may be only four 
or five miles across one of these loops will 
hear the boat, but the distance around 
the bend, and the stops the boat makes, 
may allow a prospective passenger to do a 
day’s business before he boards the vessel. 

Nothing could be more primitive than 
many of the boat-iandings. The vessels 
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simply ‘‘run their nozzles agin the shore,” 
as John Hay has sung “uat they did. 
Villages, planters’ depots or mills, are 
found on the edge of a rude bank, and 
the boats run up close as they can and 
lower the stages. The darkies tumble 
up and down the bluff, the spectators 
line its edge. There is no staircase, pier, 
or wharf-boat, sea-wall, or anything. If 
there was, it is a question whether it 
would last out a single season. I seldom 
looked long at such a bank that I did 
not see a piece of it loosen and crumble 
and fall into the rushing, yellow river. 
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dinary river. Any one may see Island 
Number Ten, and call to mind its excit- 
ing part in the late war; but it had no 
part in it, for old Island Number Ten dis- 
appeared years ago, and this is a new one, 
not on the site of its predecessor. Yet the 
true Island Number Ten bore very an- 
cient, heavy timber, and many fine plan- 
tations. The new one is already tim- 


bered with a dense growth of cane and 
saplings. 

At Fort Pillow we saw the river’s most 
stupendous ravages of that particular time. 
The famous bluff, fifty feet high at least, 
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Sometimes it was only a ton that fell in; 
sometimes it was a good fraction of an 
acre. Captain Carvell told me that once 
he was looking at as noble and large a 
tree as he ever saw in his life, standing 
inshore and away from the edge of a 
bluff. Suddenly the land slipped away 
from around it, and it fell and crashed 
into his steamboat. At many and many 
a stopping-place the pilots call to mind 
where the banks were when they began 
piloting, and always they were far out 
in the present stream. One pointed out 
to me an eddy over the wreck of a steam- 
er that sunk while warped to the shore. 
She was now in the middle of the extraor- 


was sliding down in great slices and bites 
and falling into the river. One great 
mound was in the water, another had 
fallen just behind it, and these had car- 
ried the trees that were growing in the 
earth flat down in the mixed-up dirt. 
But beyond these a huge slice many rods 
long and many yards thick was parting 
from the bluff and leaning over toward 
the water, with huge trees still standing 
on it, and reaching their naked roots out. 
on either side like the fingers of drown- 
ing men. Below, at what is called Cen- 
tennial Cut-off, the eccentric river has re- 
versed its original direction. It used to 
form a letter S, and now it flows down 
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the central curve of the S where it used 
to flow northward. The two loops are 
grown with reeds, and form a vast am- 
phitheatre, at the sides of which, five 
miles off, one sees the distant banks cov- 
ered with big timber. 

Still farther down the river,,in places 
where the men of the River Commission 
had been at work, we saw the banks cut 
at an angle like a natural beach, and 
sheathed with riprap. In places the wa- 
ter is said to have got under the sheath 
ing and melted the work away, but there 
was no disposition among the navigators 
I was with to criticise the government 
work, so great has been the continually 
increasing improvement of the water- 
way. We saw few of those snags which 
were once as common as the dollars of a 
millionaire, but we did see many places 
where the crews of the snag-boats had 
been at work. The men chop down the 
trees so that when the bank caves the 
trees and their roots will both float off 
separately. If left to pursue the wicked 
ways of inanimate things, the trees would 
be carried out into the stream to sink butt 
downward, and project their trunks up 
to pierce the bottom of the first boat that 
struck one. The government boats have 
done splendid work at pulling up snags. 
It is said that their tackle is strong enough 
for any snag they ever find, and that 
‘‘they could pull up the bottom of the 
river, if necessary.” 

Down on the Mississippi State and Ar- 
kansas shores we began to note the con- 
sequences of former high stages of water. 
The water-marks were often half-way up 
the cabin and warehouse doors, and tales 
were told of families that take to the sec- 
ond stories of their houses on such occa- 
sions, not forgetting to put their poultry 
and cattle on rafts tied to trees, to keep 
them until the flood subsides. 

It was on the third day that I became 
acquainted with the beautiful nunlike 
pianist. I found her in distress among 
the firkins and brooms and boxes on the 
upper deck, among which the boat’s cat 
had fled from the too violent endearments 
of little Cinderella. My hands and those 
of the pianist met in the dark crannies of 
the freight piles, and we fell to laughing, 
and became so well acquainted that soon 
afterward she dropped into a chair beside 
me. In fifteen minutes she had told me 
her name, age, station, amusements, love 
affairs, home arrangements, tastes, hopes, 


and religious belief. The manner of the 
narrative was even more peculiar than 
the matter. Her mother, then on board 
with her, was an Arkansas widow who 
kept a hotel to which commercial travel- 
lers repaired in great force, and at which 
—so I judged from what the young wo- 
man had imbibed—they paid their way 
with quite as much slang as cash. As I 
have seen such girls before in my travels 
in the Southwest, and have always found 
them different, in a marked way, from the 
girls in large towns, I will try to repeat 
what I jotted down of her observations. 

‘You're married, ain’t you?” She was 
a pretty girl, as 1 have said, and she had 
large deep black eyes. These she set, as 
she spoke, so as to give a_ searching 
glance that showed her to be expectant 
of a denial of my happy state, yet confi- 
dent she was right. ‘*I knew it. Well, 
the married kind are the worst that 
come to our hotel. My mother keeps 
a hotel at ——, you know; the cap- 
tain’s told you, 1 suppose. It’s a vil- 
lage; but I know a few things. The band 
plays ‘Annie Rooney’ where I live, but 
it aint up to me, for I know * Com- 
rades,’ and *‘ Maggie Murphy's Home,’ 
and the very latest songs the boys bring 
to the house. That Providence feller’s 
in love, ain't he?’ Well, I say, I thought 
it was either love or dyspepsia that was 
ailing him. Say, do you believe in 
pshaw! I was going toask if you believed 
in love, but of course you're married, and 
you've got to say ‘yes.’ I always call 
‘rats’ when I hear of anybody being in 
love. Ain't it dull on this boat? I never 
see such men. I believe if a woman 
knocked ‘em down they wouldn't speak 
to her. You're the only one that ain't 
glued to the bar; you and Admiral 
Farragut; that’s what I call the captain. 
He's nice, ain't he? I think he’s too cute. 
I love old men, I do.” 

A pause, and a rapt expression of a 
face turned upon the river-bank as if in 
enjoyment of the tame scenery. 

**Say! what’s the latest slang in New 
York? The boys—travellers that stop at 
our house, you know—‘ain’t brought in 
anything new in a long while. You're 
from New York, ain't you? Can’t help 
it,can you?’ My! whata jay-bird I'd look 
like in New York! Well, you needn't 
get scared. I ain't a-going. I'm going 
to stay where I’m on top. Bob Ingersoll 
lives in New York, don’t he? He’s im- 
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mense, ain't he? No, I see you ain't 

stuck on him. Well, neither am I, and 

I'm going to tell you the truth. Every- 

body my way is crazy to read everything 

he writes and says, but I’m going to stick 

to my little old Bible till a good deal 
Voi. LXXXVI.—No. 512.—17 








‘*YOU’RE MARRIED, AIN’T YOU?” 


smarter man than he is comes along. If 
I was Ingersoll, and knew for sure that 
[ was right, I wouldn’t stump the coun- 
try to try and take away the comfort of 
every poor old widow and young girl and 
decent man ; because our belief in religion 
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is close on to all that most folks has in 
this world.” 

I spoke of ny surprise that she should 
believe in religion and not in love. 

‘*Say!” said she; ‘I help run a hotel, 
and I agree with everybody that comes 
along—for the price. But I ain’t in a 
hotel now, and you’re married, and [ll 
give myself away. I made fun of love, 
but, gee whiz! Ididn’t mean it. I reckon 
a girl don’t fool you talking that way. 
I'm in love, right smart in love, too; up 
to my neck. 

‘*My mother hates him. You see, we 
used to be well off, and father’s people 
were ’way up, and mother keeps in with 
all her old friends. They’re all as poor 
as we, but they’re prouder’n Lucifer, 
and mother’d ruther we'd marry poor 
quality folks than see us rich and happy 
if our husbands were common stock. 
Well, I want to do what's right, but what 
must I go and do but fall in love with a 
German. He's a civil engineer, and he 
was laying out a railroad and come to 
our house. You'd think he was a chump 
to look at him, but, say! he’s just splen- 
did. Ma saw what was going on, and 
she ordered me not to write to him. I 
told him that, and he said for us to run 
away. Oh, he’s immense, if he is a Ger- 
man. I let on I was real angry. I told 
him I was going to mind my mother, and 
he shouldn't put such ideas in my head. 
I seared him pale; but I liked him all the 
better; he was so cut up. But he said 
‘All right,’ and we don’t write—except he 
writes to my aunt, and I see the letters. 
We are waiting two years till I’m twenty- 
one, and I'm telling ma I love him three 
times a day so as to get her used to it. 
She’s praying for everything to happen 
to Jake, but, say! it takes more than 
prayer to kill a German, don’t it?” 

Our remarkable téte-d-téte was inter- 
rupted by the announcement of dinner, 
and we put the length of the cabin be- 
tween us. I never more than *‘ bade her 
the time of day,” as the Irish say, after 
that, for it seemed more profitable to 
divide my time between the pilot-house 
and the towns ashore. At Columbus, 
Kentucky, we saw the first true Southern 
mansion, with its great columns in front 
and its wide hall through the middle. 
We began to make many stops in mid- 
stream to deliver the mail by a yawl, 
manned most skilfully by the second 
mate and several roustabouts. AtSlough, 


Kentucky, we saw cotton fields and corn 
fields opposite one another, and felt that 
we were truly in the South. At every 
village the houses were emptied and the 
levee was crowded. Darkies were in 
profuse abundance, and forty were idle to: 
every one who worked. Every woman 
and girl, white and black, had put on some 
one bright red garment, and the historic 
yellow girls made no more effort to hide 
the fact that they were chewing tobacco 
or snuff than the old negresses did to con- 
ceal the pipes that they smoked. 

Down and down we went with the cur- 
rent, and no longer noticed the deep snor- 
ing of the engine, or thought of the rush- 
ing world to the north and east. The 
table fare remained remarkably good, the 
nights’ rests were unbroken; never did I 
stop marvelling that the boat was not 
crowded with the tired men of business, 
to whom it offered the most perfect relief 
and rest. The hotel-keeper and her frank 
and beautiful daughter got off at a pictu- 
resque town fronted by great oaks. The 
daughter waved her hand at the pilot- 
house and called out, *‘ Ta-ta.” 

There was mild excitement and much 
blowing of whistles when we passed our 
sister-boat the City of Monroe—the prize 
Anchor liner from Natchez. 

‘**Hark!” said the first mate in his so- 
ciety voice. ‘Stop talking. Listen to 
her wheels on the water. It’s music. 
It’s for all the world like walnuts drop- 
ping off a tree. When she made her 
first big run the roustabouts got up a 
song about her: ‘Did ye hear what the 
Monroe done?’ 

As the days went by it was apparent 
that the woods extended along both sides 
of the turbid river, with only here and 
there a clearing for a town or farm or 
house. The population does not cling to 
the shore; it is too often overflowed. 
At Pecan Point (pecan is pronounced 
‘*pecarn’’ along the river) we saw the 
first green grass on February 23d, and 
the first great plantation. It was, as we 
have all read, a great clearing, a scatter- 
ing of negro cabins, and then the big 
mansion of the planter, surrounded by 
tidy white houses in numbers sufficient 
to form a village. Here a darky put a 
history of his life into a sentence. Being 
asked how he got along, he said: ‘‘Oh, 
fairly, fairly, suh. Some days dere’s 


chicken all de day, but mo’ days dey’s 
only feathers.’ 


5 


We saw the first cane- 
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brake in great clumps, and as each cane 
was clad with leaves from top to bottom, 
the distant effect was that of thickets of 
green bushes. We saw many little plan- 
tations of a few acres each, usually witha 
government river light on the bank, and 
consisting of a couple of acres of corn 
and as much more of cotton. We learned 
that in this way thousands of negroes 
have kept themselves since the war. We 
saw their log huts, their wagons, and the 
inevitable mule, for a mule and a shot- 
gun are the first things that are bought, 
by whites and blacks, in this region. 
Memphis proved an unexpectedly lively 
town, with a main street that was rather 
Western than Southern. Here the freight 
from and for the boat was handled in 
surprisingly quick time, by means of an 
endless belt railway something like a 
tread mill. We left the dancing lights of 
the city, and moved out into a pall of 
smoke suspended in fog, and then I saw 
how well and thoroughly the men in the 
pilot-house knew the mighty river. After 
a run of a few miles the captain declared 
it unsafe to go farther. The electric 
search-light was thrown in all directions, 
but only illuminated a small circle closed 
In absolute, black 


in by a fog-bank. 
darkness the pilot and the captain dis- 
cussed the character of the shores, to hit 
upon a hard bank with heavy timber to 


which it would be safe to tie up. They 
agreed that some unseen island across the 
stream and lower down would serve best. 
‘*Look out for the bar just above 
there,” said the captain. 
‘* Yes,” said the pilot; ‘‘I know where 
she is.” 
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The wheel was spun round, the boat 
turned into a new course, and presently 
the search-light was thrown upon the 
very timber-studded reef they sought—as 
fine an exhibition of knowledge, experi- 
ence, and skill as I ever witnessed. 

We now had Mississippi on the left 
and Arkansas on the right, and saw the 
first commercial monuments of the great 
industry in cotton seed and its varied 
products. This was at Helena, Arkansas, 
and already, two days after Washing- 
ton’s birthday, the weather had become 
so hot that the shade was grateful. The 
negroes warmed to their incessant, labo- 
rious work, and the black processions to 
and from the shore at the frequent land- 
ings became leaping lines of garrulous 
toilers. The river becomes very wide, 
often miles wide, in long reaches, and 
at one part the boat’s officers pointed to 
where it is eating its way inland, and 
said that a mile in the interior snags are 
found sitting up in the earth, far beneath 
the roots of the present trees, as they did 
in the old bottom, showing either that 
the river was once many times wider 
than now, or that it has shifted to and 
fro as it continues to do. 

To tell in detail what we saw and did 
during two more days; how we saw green 
willows and then dogwood and jasmine in 
bloom, or even how Captain Carvell got 
out his straw hat at Elmwood, Mississippi, 
would require a second article. We often 
heard the familiar ery of ‘‘ Mark twain,” 
which Samuel D. Clemens took as his 
nom de plume, and a line about that may 
be interesting. The Providence, laden 
down till her deck touched the water, 
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drew a little more than four feet, and 
though the river has a depth of 80 to 120 
feet, there are places where bars made it 
necessary to take soundings. Whenever 
this was done a negro on the main-deck 
heaved the lead, and another on the sec- 
ond deck echoed his calls. These are the 
cries I heard, and when the reader under- 
stands that a fathom, or six feet, is the 
basis of calculation, he will comprehend 
the system. These, then, were the cries: 

** Wive feet.”” ‘‘Six feet.”’ ‘‘ Nine feet.” 

‘** Mark twain” (12 feet). 

‘A quarter less twain ” (104 feet)—that 
is to say, a quarter of a fathom less than 
two fathoms. 

‘** A quarter twain ” (134 feet). 

‘*Mark three” (18 feet). 

‘*A quarter less three.” ‘‘A quarter 
three” (19$ feet). ‘‘Deep four.” ‘‘No 
bottom.” 

The tows that we saw were too peculiar 
to miss mention. On this river the loads 
are ‘‘towed before” instead of behind. 
The principle underlying the custom is 
that of the wheelbarrow, and is necessi- 
tated by the curves in this, the crookedest 
large river in the world. The barges and 
flats are fastened solidly ahead of the 
tug-boat in a great fan-shaped mass, and 
the steamer backs and pushes and grad- 
ually turns the bulk as if it had hold of 
the handles of a barrow in a crooked lane. 


We saw a famous boat, the Wilson, from 
Pittsburg, come along behind a low bla 
island. It proved to be a tow of larg: 
low, uncovered barges, thirty of them. 
each carrying 1000 tons. She was there 
fore pushing $105,000 worth of freight 
for the coal sells in New Orleans at 88 50 
a ton. The work of propelling these 
tows is so ingenious that the pilots are 
handsomely paid. They cannot drive 
their loads; they merely guide them, and 
a mistake or bad judgment in a bend may 
cost thousands of dollars through a wreck. 
The barges are made of merely inch-and 
a-half stuff, cost $700 each, and are seldom 
used twice. They are sold to wreckers. 
This is in the region where the levees, 
that are said to have cost $150,000,000, 
line the river-side through whole States 
—mere banks of earth such as railways 
are built on where fillings are required. 
Some of these are far away from the 
water, and some are close beside it; some 
are earthy, some are grassy, and some are 
heaped up with banks of Cherokee roses 
that blossom in bouquets of hundreds of 
yards in length. These are the levees 
into which the crawfish dig and the water 
eats, and we read of crevasses that follow 
and destroy fortunes or submerge coun- 
ties. But they are mere incidents in the 
laziest, most alluring and refreshing, jour- 
ney that one tired man ever enjoyed, 
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BY 
I. 

YROM the fashionable boulevard east- 
I ward to the great manufacturing and 
commercial quarters of Paris the transi- 
tion is easy and rapid. We have only to 
follow the main thoroug)ifare as far as the 
Bastille, and to wander along the great 
like the Rue Montmartre, the 
boulevards de Strasbourg and Sébasto- 
pol, the faubourgs du Temple, St.-Mar- 
tin, St.-Antoine, and the labyrinth of old 
and new streets between the principal 
boulevards and the Seine. 

In the elegant quarters of Paris, where 
more or less refined materialism reigns 
triumphant, we have a tendency to for- 
get the serious aspect of Paris. We are 
struck rather by the superficial and agree- 
able phases of the life of the capital which 
constitutes such an amusing show, and 
which even M. Ernest Renan admits to be 
a good furnace wherein to consume that 
surplus of life which is not absorbed by 
science and philosophy. In this elegant 
remark that virtue is never 


arteries 


Paris we 


aggressive, and although solemnly cele- 
brated once a year at the French Acade- 
my on the occasion of the distribution of 


the Monthyon prizes, virtue, we feel 
sure, is not appreciated. Nay, more, the 
prizes which the Academy awards for the 
encouragement of virtue small 
that they are practical approbations of 
vice, while the speeches made by the em- 
inent Academicians who are selected to 
record the virtuous achievements of the 
laureates are generally so full of para- 
dox and delicate persiflage that none can 
mistake the poor esteem in which the 
austere practice of virtue is held. 

Nevertheless, we must not pay too 
much attention to the bilateral and del- 
iquescent utterances of Academic wits, 
even though they may be grave philos- 
ophers and profound thinkers in their 
more serious moments. Without virtue 
no commonwealth can prosper. With- 
out stability, peace, and order no city can 
achieve riches and splendor. 

In reality Paris has been much calum- 
niated by the Parisians themselves, and 
there are no more active slanderers of the 
capital than the journalists. At least so 
it would appear, for the newspaper re- 
ports about Paris are constantly alarm- 
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ing, and yet the prosperity of the city goes 
on increasing. But the readers of news- 
papers not perhaps understand the 
special conditions of the journalistie in- 
dustry; they do not bear in mind that 
the journalist esteems a fact not in vir- 
tue of its importance, but of its novelty. 
From year’s end to year’s end a million 
and a half of people work in Paris eight 
or ten hours a day. This is an impor- 
tant fact, but it is not new, and so the 
newspapers do not mention it. A score 
of politicians meet and draw up a crazy 
manifesto, and immediately the fact, be- 
ing new, is telegraphed to the ends of the 
earth. The man who reads the newspa- 
pers without comprehending the princi- 
ples of journalism, gathers erroneous 
ideas, impairs his digestion, and renders 
himself conversationally tiresome, be- 
“ause When he arrives in Paris and ac- 
quires more exact notions of reality, he 
proceeds to marvel at the calmness of the 
population, the activity of business of all 
kinds, and the prosperity of the city in 
general. Furthermore, the foreign critics 
of French affairs rarely make allowance 
for the difference between the diapason 
of their own country and that of Paris, 
where in political controversy, for in- 
stance, to call an adversary an assassin 
is a comparatively innocent pleasantry, 
while in literary controversy such terms 
of abuse as scoundrel and idiot are the 
usual accompaniment of the preliminary 
amenities which lead up to a bloodless 
duel. 

The Parisians are so democratic that 
Hottentot ladies and dethroned kings ean 
circulate freely in the streets without at- 
tracting the slightest attention. Even 
Oscar Wilde, in the palmy days of his 
vestimentary eccentricity, passed unno- 
ticed in the streets of Paris. In proleta- 
rian and in elegant Paris alike there is 
complete liberty of locomotion; the city 
belongs to the citizens, and its beauties 
and conveniences are for the common joy 
of rich and poor. We are therefore free 
to wander and to observe the prodigious 
contrasts of the monster. ° Dy 

The scene is laid at the entrance of the 
bridge over the Seine close to Notre 
Dame. In the background are the im- 
mense buildings of the H6tel Dieu, the 
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great hospital, and the tall roofs of the 
barracks, where soldiers and policemen 
are lodged by the thousand. In the mid- 
dle distance, behind a curtain of trees 
and shrubs, stands the colossal statue of 
Charlemagne, Carolus Magnus, the great 
King of the Franks, the man of iron. 
To the right is the storied facade of 
Notre Dame. In the foreground are Bi- 
jou and the Pére La Gloire, rag-pickers, 
chiffonniers or biffins, as they call them- 
selves. 

The wealth of Paris is so boundless 
that the rubbish and refuse of the city is 
worth millions. There are more than 
fifty thousand persons who earn a living 
by picking up what others throw away. 
Twenty thousand women and children 
exist by sifting and sorting the gather- 
ings of the pickers, who collect every day 
in the year about 1200 tons of merchan- 
dise, which they sell to the wholesale 
rag-dealers for some 70,000 francs. At 
night you see men with baskets strapped 
on their backs, a lantern in one hand, and 
in the other a stick with an iron hook on 
the end. They walk along rapidly, their 
eyes fixed on the ground, over which the 
lantern flings a sheet of light, and what- 


ever they find in the way of paper, rags, 
bones, grease, metal, etc., they stow away 


in their baskets. In the morning, in 
front of each house, you see men, women, 
and children sifting the dust-bins before 
they are emptied into the scavengers’ 
carts. At various hours of the day you 
may remark isolated rag- pickers, who 
seem to work with less method than the 
others and with a more independent air. 
The night pickers are generally novices; 
men who, having been thrown out of 
work, are obliged to hunt for their living 
like the wild beasts. The morning pickers 
are experienced and regular workers, who 
pay for the privilege of sifting the dust- 
bins of a certain number of houses and 
of trading with the results. The rest, 
the majority, are the courewrs, the run- 
ners, who exercise their profession freely 
and without control, working when they 
please and loafing when they please. 
They are the philosophers and advent- 
urers of the profession, and their chief ob- 
ject is to enjoy life and meditate upon its 
problems. 

Such men are Bijou and the Pére La 
Gloire. The latter works with consider- 
able regularity, and lives in the Quartier 
Mouffetard with a vast colony of rag- 
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pickers, who are, for the most part, the 
employés as-well as the tenants of a mas. 
ter rag-picker. The Pére La Gloire’s 
specialty, when he works, is paper and 
rags. Bijou, on the other hand, consid 
ers these articles too cumbersome, and 
prefers to collect cigar stumps and frag 
ments of cigarettes, for which there is a 
regular market in the poor quarters of 
the capital. As we see him, with his cap 
pulled down over his eyes, he has just 
come up the stairs from a quiet corner of 
the quay, where he has been sorting his 
harvest of mégots, or stumps, separating 
the various qualities, and preparing his 
wares for sale to the special dealers. His 
pockets are full of tobacco, and _ his 
clothes emit a smell of stale smoke min 
gled with various perfumes of unwashed- 
ness and misery. Nevertheless, his man- 
ners are those of a free and independent 
citizen; he has stopped to talk politics 
with the Pére La Gloire; his dominant 
idea is liberty. Indeed, Bijou esteems his 
own liberty so dearly that he has never 
consented to compromise it even so far 
as to have a domicile of any kind. In 
summer he sleeps on the benches of the 
public promenades or under the bridges 
of the Seine. In winter he makes the 
round of the night refuges, staying in 
each one the maximum of time permit- 
ted by the rules and then passing to an- 
other one. Both Bijou and the Pére La 
Gloire drink the most deleterious and 
searifying alcohol that was ever distilled; 
they live in filth and often in the deepest 
misery; but they enjoy the priceless priv- 
ilege of liberty, and altogether their ex- 
istence is not without a certain prestige. 
They play a role in the life of Paris, and 
the nature of their occupation reveals to 
them the disenchantment of Parisian ex- 
istence, the crumpled newspaper, the bro- 
ken bust, the faded bouquet, in contrast 
with the splendor of wealth, the beauty 
of youth, and the fascinations of fame, 
which they are able to contemplate as 
well as those whom fortune has favored 
more highly, for Bijou picks up cigar 
stumps under the tables of the Café de la 
Paix, and the Pére La Gloire sifts the 
dust-bin of the Baron de Rothschild. 


Il. 


Of misery in Paris there is no lack, 
but it is not obtrusive as in certain cities 
—like London, for instance. In the 
districts of Grenelle, Montparnasse, Le 
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Maine, Montrouge, Plaisance, Gentilly, 
Maison Blanche, La Glaciére, the strug- 
gle for life is hard indeed, and the ma- 
terial conditions in which the working- 
people live are very wretched. The pro- 
miscuity of the tenement-houses is too 
horrible to be descrived. In the district 
of the Gobelins, the Boulevard Arago, 
the banks of the Biévre, and the Rue 
Mouffetard, side by side with the labori- 
ous population we find great colonies of 
bohemians, déclassés, people who have 
missed fortune’s coach, and who are tired 
of life. In this part of the city live many 
rag-pickers, swarms of Italians who make 
plaster casts or serve as models for artists, 
a certain number of nihilist refugees, and 
poor Russian and Wallachian students. 
The aspect of humble Paris on the left 
bank of the Seine is strangely disheart- 
ened, unstrung, full of silence and de- 
spair. 

On the right bank of the Seine the 
citadel of labor and poverty seems, on 


the contrary, full of life and energy. 
Charonne, Menilmontant, Belleville, La 
Villette, La Chapelle, Clignancourt, Mon} 
martre, Les Epinettes, Batignolles, each 
district formerly an independent village 
with its central street, have become ama! 
gamated into one vast centre of popula 
tion, traversed by endless streets and 
broad avenues—Rue des Pyrénées, Rue 
de Crimée, Rue Ordener, Rue Curial, Rue 
Mareadet, Rue de Belleville, Rue Ober- 
kampf, Chaussée Clignancourt, Avenue 
de la République, Boulevard de la Cha- 
pelle, Boulevard de Belleville, ete. In 
these quarters are concentrated two-thirds 
of the population of Paris. On these 
heights, that form, as it were, a crown 
above rich Paris, some of the houses con- 
tain as many as two hundred inmates, 
and the streets are so crowded that you 
cannot see the pavement except at night. 
Here are the reservoirs of poverty and of 
energy that burst and flood Paris in days 
of revolution; here are the inexhaustible 
reserves of cheap labor that make the 
wealth of manufacturing Paris. 

What swarras of people! What a fer- 
mentation of various activity! What a 
perpetual straining and struggling! And 
yet, with all that, there is no obvious sad- 
ness and very little obtrusive discontent. 
On the contrary, the people are gay and 
much given to witticisms and levity; 
they enjoy the bustle and animation of 
their surroundings; and they have only 
to walk a few yards in any direction to 
find those broad shady avenues and those 
fine urban parks which the traditions of 
Haussmann have extended even to tle 
poorest quarters of the city. Witness the 
parks of the Buttes Chaumont and Mont- 
souris, the tree-planted squares, the in- 
numerable gardens and airy spaces that 
have been reserved in the most thickly 
populated districts, to say nothing of the 
green mounds of the fortifications, where 
the proletarian youths and maidens love 
to rusticate and record in mural inscrip- 
tions their exploits and their plighted 
troth. 

Nowadays the ebullient populations of 
Montmartre and ‘Belleville, the electors 
of Gambetta, seem to take less interest in 
politics than formerly; the organization 
of the working-men’s party, of the an- 
archists, and of the revolutionary clubs 
has been broken up by internal divisions. 
The people, too, are rather tired of sweep- 
ing claims and universally destructive 
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yogrammes, having learnt by experi- 
ence that there is little to be gained by 
howling with the demagogues. Now and 
en you hear of some meeting where the 
sung loeal politicians make wild speech 
and where some dreamer possessed by 
ixed idea stands on his feet, unrolls his 
scrap of manuscript, and, with the vio 
ence of hallucination, expresses his im 
perious desire that all children 
become acquainted with the code of the 
laws of the land—*‘t Je veux que les en- 
fants apprennent le code.” But the great 
igitators, the survivors of the 
Commune,the evil geniuses who 
led the mob during the disasters 
of 1871, the theorists and vieilles 
barbes of the empire—what has 
become of them? Most of them 
have disappeared or retired from 
active service. The famous cit- 
izen Jules Allix, for instance, 
who pointed the cannon from 
Belleville in 1871, is now a peace- 
fuland somewhat crazy old gen- 
tleman, who, since the amnesty 
restored him to the free enjoy- 
ment of life in the eapital, has 
been teaching little girls to read 


school of Mlle. Barbe- 


should 


in the 
rousse. 

Allix is quite a historical char- 
acter according to his own ac 
count, and an excellent example 
of the queer semi-intellectual 
and ill-balaneed fanatics who 
have caused so much harm to 
France with their vain theories 
and their sinister doings. This 
thin, waxen-faced, gray-bearded 
old man with drooping eyelids 
and eager gray eyes, that acquire 
a strange visual obliquity when 
he begins to talk about his ex- 
ploits and his aspirations, is a 
victim of the pride of science, 
and an example of how danger- 
ous a thing is a little learning. 
In 1840, at the age of twenty- 
two, he came to Paris as a law- 
yer’s clerk, and instead of at- 
tending to his business, he pro- 
ceeded to’ invent a system of 
teaching people to read in fif- 
teen hours,—a system so mar- 
vellous that the Pope made all 
sorts of advances to Allix, wish- 
ing him to go to Rome and ex- 
plain it. But Allix refused 
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bluntly, being convinced that the Jesuits 
were behind the Pope. ‘The Jesuits,” he 
will tell you, ‘‘ wished to get hold of me. 
Thanks to my method of teaching to read, 
I was a force. They were afraid of this 
force, and wished to monopolize it in order 
to be masters of the world.” 

In 1848 Allix entered the field of mili 
tant politics with Victor Considérant and 
the Phalansterians. After the coup d’état 
of 1851, seeing many friends in exile, he 
began to conspire against the empire, ‘‘ I 
was the origin of the affair of the Hip- 
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podrome,” he goes on to say. ‘‘I was the 
origin of the affair of the Opéra Comique, 
which very nearly succeeded, and caused 
me to be banished for eight years, which 
I spent in Brussels and Jersey. Then I 
came back to Paris and began to organize 
the Commune. It was I who found the 
formula. ‘What! have they elaborated 
a formula of government?’ exclaimed 
Thiers, with surprise. Thiers! I know 
not why I mention him, for he was a 
scoundrel. Yes, monsieur, we had our 
formula of government, and if it had not 
been for the war, we should have suc- 
ceeded. After 1871 I was condemned to 
ten years’ imprisonment in a fortified 
place, une enceinte fortifiée, and as Paris 
is a fortified place, I thought I might as 
well remain there. This plan I carried 
out by remaining hidden, first of all in 
the Rue de Turenne, and then at Neuilly, 
where I staid for six years in the same 
room, not daring to show myself even at 
the window, for the janitor, of course, did 
not know that I was in the house. Dur- 


ing these six years I evolved my plan for 
the canalization of the Seine, about which 
I will give you my pamphlets, monsieur.” 

And citizen Jules Allix opens his vo- 


luminous portfolio, and from bundles of 
papers he extracts ‘‘ Plan cinquante et 
uniéme A. Canalisation de la Seine. Pro- 
jet breveté du citoyen Jules Allix.” 

**As for myself,” continues the vague 
apostle of mischief, ‘‘I have no pride. 
I have neither pride nor modesty. Iam 
speaking to you as a public man, but 
that is only one of the phases of my 
activity. I am at once doctor, philoso- 
pher, lawyer, and inventor. I am fa- 
miliar with science, mysticism, asceti- 
cism, magnetism. I know life and death, 
the past, the present, and the future. I 
am a revolutionist and a benefactor of 
humanity, and vice-president of the Wo- 
men’s League.” 

Yes, and with all these qualities and 
all these titles to glory, citizen Jules 
Allix is an usher at twenty dollars a 
month in Mile. Barberousse’s school for 
little girls, near the Hotel de Ville, and 
he is much respected in the neighborhood 
by the humble parents whose daughters 
he teaches to read by the very excel- 
lent method which the Jesuits wished to 
monopolize. So Mlle. Barberousse’s lit- 
tle school prospers in a modest way, and 
towards noon the man who has refused 
millions, and been the cause of many of 
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the horrors and disasters of the Commune, 
may be seen trotting along the street car- 
rying a milk-can and two plates of meat, 
his own dinner and that of Mlle. Bar- 
berousse, which he has bought at a cheap 
cook shop at the corner of the street. 


III. 


In the morning and in the evening the 
animation in the great faubourgs of Paris 
and in the streets that descend from the 
heights towards the city is most curious. 
In the morning the populace, men and 
women, girls and boys, swarms down to 
conquer Paris and to earn its bread; in 
the evening it turns its back upon Paris 
and regains the heights. Each movement 
produces a thronging of human forms 
that passes all description. In a street 
like the Rue Oberkampf, for instance, one 
may see this swarm of human bees in all 
the intensity and fulness of its life and 
variety. The street is a résumé of popu- 
lar Paris, with its houses like pigeon-cotes, 
each family narrowly lodged in an ex- 
iguous box, its shops where everything is 
neatly displayed according to the tradi- 
tions, the shelled pease on a black cloth, 
which sets off the freshness of their green 
color, the meat with artistic arabesques 
cut in the fat, the shoes in goodly order, 
and the cheap newspapers, the songs and 
ballads, strung up daintily in symmetrical 
rows. On the facades are innumerable 
signs, and on the door- posts are signs, 
plates, and inscriptions above inscrip- 
tions, indicating the whereabouts in the 
house of this and that modest manufac- 
turer, who lives, labors, and raises a fam- 
ily in a room no bigger than a horse-box. 

How nicely everything is ticketed and 
arranged! In art, in literature, in life 
and its organization, the French have a 
remarkable daintiness and completeness. 
Each man to his trade and each thing in 
its place seems to be their motto, and let 
it be at once evident what is each man’s 
trade and what the place of each thing. 
See the omnibus as it comes down tlie 
street; its model has been carefully stud- 
ied and approved ne varietur by the 
Prefecture of Police; the coachman wears 
a hat and jacket of one shape, and thie 
conductor a cap and jacket of another 
shape, while at the stations the control- 
lers wear yet a third variety of uniform; 
and the result is a certain reposeful neat- 
ness and a grateful absence of surprises. 
The movements of this omnibus, and the 
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tion of the driver and the conductor, in 
cireumstances, have been foreseen and 

t forth in minute rules and regulations. 
fhere is no country in the world where 
ere are more rules and regulations than 

, France. The French like to be regu- 
lated, and in spite of all the vain talk of 
recent years about liberty and equality, 
he latter is the aim of none. Look at 
the dress of the French. The ideal seems 
to be a uniform of some kind that will 
distinguish one man from another. The 
deputies and journalists carry volumi- 
nous portfolios under their arms; the 
poets, Who command untamable flocks of 
unforeseen images and countless throngs 
of striking epithets, affect long hair, 
strange hats, flowing cravats, and gen- 
eral singularity of dress; the employes of 
the banks and financial establishments 
wear distinctive liveries; the working- 
men all have some peculiarity of costume 
which at once indicates their occupation. 
The people are not the slaves of fashion, 
like the upper and middle classes; they 
devise their costume according to their 
own taste, and with a view to conven- 
ience. The carpenter wears a_ loose 
blouse, brown or blue velvet trousers, 


tight round the ankles, very large around 
the thighs, and girt with a splendid sear- 


The locksmith wears a short 
light-blue jacket, as neatly fitted as that 
of a Spanish bull-fighter, while across his 
shoulder is strung by a broad strap the 
box of tools. The butcher wears a white 
apron, a violet or pale rose shirt that 
leaves the arms bare, and a trousseau of 
knives hanging at his girdle. Then there 
are the market porters, with immense 
white felt hats; the coal-dealers from 
Auvergne, with their green velvet trou- 
sers; the furniture- makers, with black 
aprons; the sewer-men, the chimney- 
sweeps, the coal-heavers, the masons, the 
metal- workers, the grocers, all wearing 
a special dress or some detail of dress 
that makes them immediateiy recogniz- 
able. 

In vain the Belle Jardiniére and a doz- 
en other vast stores offer ready-made 
clothes for the million, jackets cut by 
machinery, and suits of aggravating uni- 
formity. The Parisian working-man will 
only wear such clothes on great occa- 
sions, like a funeral or a marriage, or on 
Sundays, when he tries to ape the mid- 
dle classes. 

A marriage is always a great event in 


let sash. 


CITIZEN JULES ALLIX RETURNING FROM 
THE COOK SHOP. 


popular Paris, and whether it be that of 
a working-man, of a shopkeeper, or of 
a well-to-do manufacturer who gives a 
handsome dowry to his daughter, it at- 
tracts the attention of the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

In order to get duly married in popular 
Paris there are three formalities which 
tradition has made absolutely indispen- 
sable—going to the town-hall for the 
civil marriage, going to church for the re- 
ligious marriage, and going to the Bois, 
In closed carriages or in open landaus, in 
omnibuses or breaks drawn by three or 
four horses, according as the wedding is 
more or less distinguished, the party rides 
out to the Bois de Boulogne, makes the 
tour of the lakes, and halts at the Café de 
la Cascade or at the cheaper cafés outside 
the gates at Suresnes. The programme is 
invariable. While the coachmen take a 
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drink, the cortége visits the cascade, that 
little artificial Switzerland which the 
genius of M. Alphand has concentrated 
within a space of two hundred square 
yards. The bride, the bridegroom, the 
bridemaids, the groomsmen, the parents, 
and the guests climb up the steps and pass 
along the gallery under the cascade, 
whose waters form a liquid crystal cur- 
tain, through which is seen the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the plain of Longchamps 
and the soft hills of Suresnes and Saint- 
Cloud. Then follows further driving in 
the fine avenues of the Bois, the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, and the boulevards, 
and so to the various restaurants of dif- 
ferent grades that make a specialty of 
wedding feasts—Gillet, Lemardelay, Vé- 
four, or the more modest restaurants of 
the environs and of the faubourgs. The 
table has a joyous aspect in all these es- 
tablishments; it is laid with art and served 
with apparent abundance, whatever the 
price may be; and the wedding guests are 
joyous and noisy until order is called for 
the speeches and songs. In a popular 
Parisian wedding the bride has to sing 
her little song like the rest. The poet of 
the family recites some verses, and every- 
body has something to say, to sing, or to 
do, insomuch that a wedding dinner is 
often merely a pretext for eloquence and 
amateur histrionic talent. Are not the 
Gauls essentially artists and orators, as 
Julius Ceesar remarked centuries ago? 

The great day for popular weddings in 
Paris is Saturday. On that day the stu- 
dent of character, physiognomy, gesture, 
and expression has only to wander about 
the main thoroughfares of the capital and 
go and sit at the cafés of Suresnes or at 
the Café de la Cascade in order to see a 
more varied and amusing collection of 
human creatures in their best clothes 
than can be seen anywhere else in the 
world. 

se 

The life of Paris is so inexhaustible a 
theme that we might write about it from 
one year’s end to another, as the Pari- 
sians themselves do in their newspapers 
and books. Military Paris, political Paris, 
studious Paris, artistic Paris, religious 
Paris—each and all abound in types, sug- 
gestions, and interest. Perhaps, however, 
popular Paris is least known to the for- 
eigner, and therefore we may do well to 
pay a visit to one of those modest house- 
holds of the manufacturing quarters to 


which we have already briefly referred, 
choosing amongst the most comfortable 
rather than amongst the most miserable. 

In the Rue Vieille du Temple, the centre 
of the manufacture of those miscellaye 
ous objects known as “‘articles de Paris,” 
at the corner of the Rue Barbette, is 
gray old house built in the seventeent) 
century. At the end of a dark passage 
is a small court-yard, where the janitor 
and his wife dwell in a dismal den, over 
the door of which is written the tradi- 
tional inscription, ‘‘ Parlez au concierge.” 

We mount an old-fashioned stairease. 
and on the fifth flat, on a door framed 
in a very thick wall, we read these words. 
painted in white on a small black plate: 


A. SALOMON, 
FABRIQUE DE PATINS A ROULETTES 
ET JOUETS. 


Old M. Salomon—he is seventy - three 
years of age—all smiles, opens the door, 
and introduces us into his manufactory of 
roller-skates and toys. We pass through 
the dining-room, which is comfortably 
furnished. On the walls are a crayon 
portrait of M. Salomon’s mother, who 
won a Monthyon prize for virtue in her 
day, and died at the age of 105, a portrait 
of M. Salomon himself, and a colored 
photograph of Mlle. Salomon in the cos- 
tume of a ballet-dancer. The buffet and 
the table are covered with caskets in the 
form of Swiss chalets, which open and 
reveal queer little dolls’ drawing-rooms 
furnished with toy chairs and sofas up- 
holstered in blue, rose, and tinsel, with 
mirrors on the walls, and all the acces- 
sories of elegance and comfort. Other 
chalet caskets are surrounded by gardens. 
These are specimens of the productions of 
the establishment. 

We lift up a curtain and enter the 
workshop, which is also the bedroom. It 
is a low garret, with a window occupying 
an entire side. In one corner is a bed; 
in another corner a wash-stand; in the 
centre a little cast-iron stove, that serves 
both for heating and for cooking pur- 
poses; and the rest of the room is taken 
up by a treadle lathe and work- tables, 
while the walls are covered with tools, 
shelves, and unmounted pieces of toys and 
chalets, all ready sawn into shape. Ma- 
dame Salomon sits at a table varnishing 
a chalet casket; old Salomon resumes 
his work of mounting roller-skates; by 
the side of the bed, which is strewn witl» 
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costumes, bandboxes, and bright-colored 
muslin, Mlle. Rachei—or Chechel, as she 
is familiarly called—is busy disentangling 
a bundle of ribbons and tinsel braid. 
Chechel is a bony, angular, and homely 
woman of about thirty, a ballet-dancer 
by profession. 

While Paul Renouard makes his draw- 
ing of this curious and touching interior, 
we gossip hour after hour about all sorts 
of things. We discuss horticulture & pro- 
pos of the nasturtiums and sweet-pease 
that are planted in pots on the window- 
sill, together with a box of barley that is 
grown for the cat’s benefit. For more 
than a year the cat has been sick. 

‘*Inflammation of the stomach, mon- 
sieur,” says Madame Salomon, kissing 
the cat's face eestatically. ‘* Poor pussy 
cannot digest.” 

‘Ts there no remedy, madame?” 

‘‘No, monsieur. Every morning we 
give him two eggs and some milk, but he 
is beyond hope; we shall lose him soon.” 

‘** How old is he?” 


‘‘Only eight years. Alas! he will die 


young; but he will have had a pleasant 
life as long as it lasted, and been a fine 
tomcat—a fine. dear, darling tomeat. It 


will be a cruel blow to us to lose him.” 

And Madame Salomon once more kiss- 
es the poor lean cat, Chechel joins in the 
chorus of lamentations, and the emaciated 
animal receives more ecstatic caresses. 

In order to interrupt the current of 
dismal thoughts produced by the incident 
of the cat’s malady, I draw out old Salo- 
mon, who in his day was a sort of Han- 
lon-Lee, a circus tumbler and a dancer, 
and who, like all artists, is gifted with a 
considerable dose of vanity. He tells us 
about his début at Paris at the old Cirque, 
and how one day that he wore a very 
pretty Bohemian costume he noticed in 
the greenroom during the entr’acte a 
gentleman holding a sheet of paper at 
which everybody was looking. He ap- 
proached, and recognized his own portrait. 
The gentleman asked him if he would 
like to have it, and handed it to him, after 
signing it with the initials P, D. 

‘*It was Paul Delaroche, monsieur,” 
adds old Salomon, with pride, as he con- 
cludes his story. ‘‘ But I have the por- 
trait no longer. Somebody took it.” 

“Did you know Meyerbeer?” I ask. 

‘No, monsieur; Meyerbeer was before 
my time. And then, when one is young, 
one does not pay attention. I knew Per- 
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rot very well. He was the last of the 
great dancers. Nowadays there are jo 
male dancers left. There are acrobats. 
men with strong legs; but the dancer 
ought not to make a display of hrs 
strength; his aim should rather be to 
show his gracefulness; on the stage he 
ought not to look like a man, but like 
something vapory.” 

‘* Que voulez-vous, Monsieur Salomon?” 
I said. ‘‘The old and good traditions 
are no longer observed.” 

‘*No, monsieur; modern dancing has 
been ruined by the Italian system. The 
pupils are allowed to dance at liberty too 
soon. <A dancer ought to work at least 
two years at the bar, making all the 
movements and gaining perfect elasticity 
before he dances on the floor at liberty 
without holding the bar. With the Ital- 
ian system you get excellent swjets, who 
execute all the steps well, but who go no 
further, and who never become artists.” 

Chechel, who has just returned from a 
tour in the provinces, where she has been 
dancing at Lille and at the Grand Théa- 
tre de Valenciennes, is as ardent as her old 
father in defending the classical dance. 
Meanwhile she goes on unravelling the 
pretty confusion that she has on her knees, 
and winds up carefully each length of rib- 
bon and of tinsel that can be used again. 

Chechel, who figures on play-bills as 
‘**Mile. Rachel Mistral, premiére dan- 
seuse,” is as interesting a character as 
her old father. She is an impresario on 
a small seale, and provides ballets for the 
provincial theatres, together with dan- 
cers, costumes, music, and all. Lately, 
she tells us, she mounted ten ballets in 
one month. 

**Good heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘* And 
how do you manage it, mademoiselle? To 
begin at the beginning, how do you start?” 

‘*T start with a musician, monsieur. I 
say to him, ‘Play me this and play me 
that’; and when he plays a few measures 
that please me I say, ‘ Note that and note 
that’; and so I combine a little score, with 
adagios, pizzicatos, variations, and the rest. 
Then I go to an agency and engage two 
second dancers and eight coryphées, and 
thus form my company, with myself as 
premiére and maitresse de ballet. Then 
we rehearse, and I teach the women their 
variations and get their costumes ready, 
and we go wherever I have an engage- 
ment.” 

‘** You make your costumes yourself?” 
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‘‘Ves, monsieur; for the provinces it 
would be impossible otherwise. I could 
not afford to buy the costumes. I pro- 
vide everything at so much a week. No, 
it is not an easy life. Things do not 
always go on smoothly. And the wo- 
men I have to take with me— gracious 
leavens, monsieur, you cannot imagine 
vhat trouble I have sometimes!” 

And turning to her mother, who has 
finished her chalet-coffrets and is now 
busy making artificial flowers, Chechel 
continues: 

‘* You remember, mamma, la Bugeaud, 
that pretty little girl who was so beauti- 
fully made and so innocent-looking? Al- 
coholic, mamma, morphinomaniac, and 
full of vices that I cannot name.” 

Thereupon Mlle. Rachel entered into 
minute details about this girl drinking a 
bottle of gin a day, that one being a thief, 
and another one scandalizing everybody 
by her amorous caprices. Then she de- 
scribed her own life in the provinces—the 
humble furnished lodgings where she 
cooks her own food on a portable petro- 
leum-stove; the desertion of the dancers, 
whom she has to replace by her own ef- 
forts; the cold theatres, the coughs and 
bronchitis, the managers who fail and do 
not pay—all the thousand and one woes 
and disappointments of the lower walks 
of the theatrical profession, where a pro- 
digious sum of efforts is necessary in or- 
der to earn a ridiculously small profit. 
All this Rachel relates gayly as she un- 
ravels her ribbons. 

‘And with all that,” adds Madame 
Salomon, ‘‘it is not like the Opéra, where 
there are as many off nights as working 
nights.” 

‘*No,” continues Rachel; ‘‘ we have to 
dance every night, and every night a dif- 
ferent ballet. In the provinces the pub- 
lic at the theatre is the same every night, 
so that we are obliged to vary. To me it 
is all one, but the others, you know, they 
get mixed up sometimes and cannot re- 
member their variations; and then, while 
I am dancing, I have to prompt them, 
saying ‘adagio,’ or ‘pizzicato variation,’ 
or ‘Come on; it is the coda.’ The coda, 
you know, is the end.” 

‘You must be worn out after a month 
or two of work like that—a fresh ballet 
every night, rehearsals in the afternoon, 
performance in the evening, to say no- 
thing of looking after your women and 
their costumes.” 
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‘* Yes, monsieur, it is hard work; but I 
am accustomed to it. Leat well. Mamma 
has taught me to like good food. I do 
not drink as much as one bottle of wine 
in a whole month, and never a spot of 
liqueur of any kind. My feet, too, are al- 
ways in good order. My forte is pointes. 
My great toe nail is double the natural 
thickness, and I never have to cut it. 
And mamma has taught me a dodge for 
the feet—have you not, mamma?” 

‘** Oui, ma cocote,” replies the mother, 
addressing Mlle. Rachel as if she were 
stilla baby. ‘‘An excellent system, mon- 
sieur. It is a state secret; do not reveal 
it. Lrub her feet with horse fat melted in 
a bain-marie. I rub her spinal column 
with horse fat too, and then—proot!... 
she jumps as high as the ceiling.” 

‘*Ah! monsieur,” exclaims old Salo- 
mon, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ ma fille c’est du 
feu, quand elle ne danse pas elle est 
malade™ (when she does not dance she is 
sick). 

Meanwhile, Madame Salomon, with her 
spectacles on, because is making 
mourning flowers-—oh! otherwise she 
would need no spectacles, although she 


she 


is seventy years of age, but the black is 


difficult to see-—-Madame Salomon con- 
tinues to make black daisies, cutting the 
pompons with scissors, dipping the tops 
into a gallipot of black gum, and then 
into a box containing glistening scales of 
black gelatine, to make the grain of the 
heart of the flower. 

‘‘How busy you seem, Madame Salo- 
mon!” I say. 

‘*T must make haste. I have to finish 
the gross by to-morrow night. It is the 
first time I have made mourning flow- 
ers.” 

‘*Did you make those roses too?” I 
asked, pointing to some artificial roses 
stuck in a potato fixed on the point of an 
iron stand beside her. 

‘* Yes, but they are very ordinary. I 
know all kinds of roses—Maréchal Niel, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, tea-roses— 
any variety you like to name I can make. 
I have a diploma from the ex-Queen of 
Spain appointing me purveyor to her ex- 
Majesty's court, but we are none the 
richer for that. It was during the em- 
pire. I had an establishment of my own 
then, whereas now I have to work for 
others.” 

‘** And the daisies?” 

‘* They are mourning flowers for Italy; 
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here are some gray half-mourning flowers 
for Belgium; the death of Prince Bau- 
douin has made the business very lively 
this winter. Ah! if the Queen of Eng- 
land would only die, what a demand there 
would be for mourning flowers! Icould 
not make enough.” 

In the mental excitement produced by 
this thought the old lady sneezes. 

‘* God bless you, memére /” says Rachel. 

‘‘ Qui, ma cocote, merci,” replies Ma- 
dame Salomon, as she continues her little 
‘‘T make these daisies for three 
franes a gross. A regular worker would 
make a gross in a single day. I take 
two days, working about six hours each 
day, because I have to do the cooking 
for Bibi (her husband] and Chechel—so 
I earn only five cents an hour. These 
flowers, monsieur, are worth, at the trade 
price, about three cents each. The cost of 
the material, of course, has to be calcu- 
lated. Ido not furnish the material. All 
that is bought wholesale. The petals are 
cut out and stamped by machinery; the 
gelatine for the grain, the aniline colors 
for dyeing, the wire stalks, the fine nain- 
sook, the wire—all the raw material costs 
money.” 

Toys, artificial flowers, roller-skates— 
how many industries find shelter beneath 
this humble roof! Old Salomon manu- 
factures roller-skates, but besides that he 
is ‘‘eurator of the skates” at the Opéra, 
and ‘ professor of skating” at the Opéra. 
It is he, too, who paints the character 
heads at the Opéra. His connection with 
the Opéra is the glory and consolation of 
his whole existence. 

Unfortunately there is only one piece 
in which M. Salomon’s services are need- 
ed, namely, Le Prophéte, where there is 
a skating scene in the ballet. 

‘“Whenever Le Prophéte is produced,” 
Madame Salomon explains, “ papa re- 
ceives twenty-five francs for repairing 
the skates.” 

‘“And a frane and a half, fixed pay- 
ment, for attendance,” adds the old man. 

‘The repairs,” continues the old lady, 
‘cost always five or six francs, and the 
rest, fourteen or fifteen francs, is for us. 
Fifteen franes are fifteen francs. We are 
not rich.” 

‘* And the character heads?” 

“That, monsieur, is an art,” begins old 
Salomon. ‘‘ You need sentiment and 
experience. The epiderm must be seen 
through the color. In the opera of Le 
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story. 


Mage I have twenty-four heads to paint 
in seventeen minutes.” 

‘**Youdon't say so! Twenty-four heads 
in seventeen minutes! Then you have to 
look sharp, eh? And do you give skating 
lessons at the Opéra all the time?” 

‘**T give a lesson once a week, monsieur. 
The administration does not exact many 
lessons. All that is required is that when- 
ever Le Prophéte is played I shall have 
in readiness sixty-eight good skaters 
knowing the figures of the ballet. Ah! 
when they do play Le Prophéte I have 
my hands full. In the sixty-eight pairs 
of skates that are used I have no less 
than 4000 screws to look after, monsicur— 
4000 screws! Quelle responsabilité, mon- 
sieur—quelle responsabilité !” 

‘*And the toys, Monsieur Salomon?” 

“Oh, that is a trade I never learnt. I 
began en amateur, and although I have 
never given any information \o anybody, 
my name is in the trade directory.” 

‘*We must remember, too, that the 
wholesale dealers have helped us a good 
deal,” remarks Madame Salomon. ‘ The 
busy season is from July to November. 
Papa puts the toys together. I varnish 
them. I have always been complimented 
on my varnishing.” 

And so Abraham and Anais and their 
daughter Rachel live happily and labori- 
ously, earning little, but content with 
little—the old couple, like Philemon and 
Baucis, never addressing one another 
without some term of endearment; the 
middle-aged daughter gay, laborious, and 
happy like her parents, earning her liv- 
ing, and helping her mamma and her 
‘*pepére chéri” when the times are hard, 
as they must be sometimes, for Le Pro- 
phéte has not been played at the Opéra 
for two years, foreign courts do not go 
into mourning every winter, and there 
are seasons when the wholesale dealers 
do not buy chalet-caskets by the gross. 
However, as ‘‘conservateur des patins,” 

‘‘professeur de patinage,” and ‘‘ painter 
of character heads” at the Opéra, old 
Salomon is entitled to draw an annual 
salary of some eighty dollars, and to put 
on his cards, just like Mile. Mauri or Ma- 
dame Krauss, 


A. Salomon 
(de I’ Opéra). ° 


In the spectacle of Parisian life this 
slender and agile old man has his réle to 
play, and he is happy in playing it. 
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CHAPTER I. 


At Asheville, North Carolina, in the 
4A. year 1873, the spring had opened with 
its accustomed beauty. But one day 
there came a pure cold wind which swept 
through the mountain valley at tremen- 
dous speed from dawn to midnight. 
People who never succumb to mere com- 
fort did not relight their fires. But to 
the Franklin family comfort was a god- 
dess, and they would never have thought 
of calling her ‘‘mere”; ‘‘delightful” was 
their word, and Ruth would probably 
have said ‘‘delicious.” The fire in Mrs. 
Franklin's parlor, therefore, having been 
piled with fresh logs at two o'clock as an 
offering to this deity, was now, at four, 
sending out a ruddy glow. It was a fire 
that called forth Ruth’s highest approba- 
tion when she came in, followed by her 
dog, Petie Trone, Esq. Not that Ruth 
had been facing the blast; she never 
went out from a sense of duty, and for 
her there was no pleasure in doing bat- 
tle with things that were disagreeable 
for the sake merely of conquering them. 
Ruth had come from her own room, 
where there was a fire also, but one not 
so generous as this, for here the old- 
fashioned hearth was broad and deep. 
The girl sat down on the rug before the 
blaze, and then, after a moment, she 
stretched herself out at full length there, 
with her head resting on her arm thrown 
back behind it. 

“It’s a pity, Ruth, that with all your 
little ways you are not little yourself,” 
remarked Dolly Franklin, the elder sister. 
‘*Such a whalelike creature sprawled on 
the floor isn’t endearing; it looks like 
something out of Gulliver.” 

‘* It’s always so,” observed Mrs. Frank- 
lin, drowsily. ‘‘It’s the oddest thing in 
the world—but people never will stay in 
character; they want to be something dif- 
ferent. Don’t you remember that when- 
ever poor Sue Inness was asked to sing, 
the wee little body invariably chanted, 
‘Here's a health to King Charles,’ in as 

-martial a voice as she could summon ? 
Whereas Lucia Lewis, who is as big as a 
grenadier, always warbles softly some 
such thing as ‘ Call me pet names, dearest. 
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Call me a bird.’ Bird! 
do better.” 

‘* Mastodon,” Ruth commented. ‘J; 
is evident, His Grand, that you have seen 
Miss Billy to-day !” 

Ruth was not a whale, in spite of 
Dolly’s assertion. But she was tall, lie, 
shoulders had a marked breadth, and he) 
arms were long. She was very slender 
and supple, and this slenderness, toget); 
er with her small hands and feet, took 
away all idea of majesty in connection 
with her, tall though she was; one did 
not think of majesty, but rather of girlish 
merriment and girlish activity. Girlish 
indolence as well. Mrs. Franklin had 
once said: ‘‘ Ruth is either running, or 
jumping, or doing something in such 
haste that she is breathless; or else slie is 
stretched out at full length on the carpet 
or the sofa, looking as though she never 
intended to move again!” 

The girl had a dark complexion with 
a rich color, and hair that was almost 
black; her slender face was lighted by 
blue eyes, with long thick black lashes 
which made a dark fringe round the blue. 
The persons who liked Ruth thought her 
beautiful; they asserted that her counte 
nance had in it something which was cap 
tivating. But others replied that though 
her friends might call her captivating if 
they pleased, since that word denotes 
merely a personal charm, they had no 
right to say that she was beautiful; for 
as regards beauty, there are well-defined 
rules, and, with the sole exception of the 
eyes, the face of the second Miss Franklin 
transgressed every one of these canons. 
Ruth’s features were without doubt ir 
regular. And especially was it true that 
her mouth was large. But the lips were 
exquisitely cut, and the teeth very white. 
Regarding her appearance as a whole. 
there was one fact (which had not yet 
been noticed), namely, that no man ever 
found fault with it; the criticism came 
always from feminine lips. And these 
critics spoke the truth. But they forgot, 
or rather they did not see, some of tlic 
compensations. There were people not a 
few, even in her own small cirele, who 
did not look with favor upon Ruth; it 
was not merely, so they asserted, that she 
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was heedless and frivolous, caring only 
for her own amusement, and sacrificing 
everything to that, for of many young 
persons this could be said; but in addition 
they maintained that hers was a disposi- 
tion in its essence self-indulgent; she was 
indolent, she was fond of luxuries, she 
was even fond of ‘* good eating ’—an odd 
accusation to be brought against a girl of 
that age. In this case also the charges 
were made by feminine lips. And again 
it may be added that while the critics 
spoke the truth, or part of the truth, they 
did not, on the other hand, see some of 
the compensations. 

‘“Why do you say ‘ poor Sue Inness,’ 
His Grand ?” inquired Dolly, in an ex- 
postulating tone. ‘‘ Why do people al- 
ways say ‘poor’ so-and-so of any one 
who is dead? It is an alarmingly pity- 
ine word, as though the unfortunate de- 
parted must certainly be in a very bad 
place.” 

‘‘ Here is something about the Bishop,” 
said Mrs. Franklin, who was reading a 
Raleigh newspaper in the intervals of 
conversation. Her tone was now ani- 
mated. ‘‘He has been in Washington, 
and one of his sermons was—” 

But she was interrupted by her daugh- 
ters, who united their voices in a chant 
as follows: 

“Mother Franklin thinks, 
That General Jackson, 
Jared the Sixth, 
Macaroon custards, 
And Bishop Carew, 
Are per-fec-tion !” 

Mrs. Franklin made no reply to these 
Gregorian assertions (which she had of- 
ten heard before), save the remark, ‘‘ You 
have torn your skirt, Ruth.” 

‘Oh, please don’t look at me over your 
glasses, His Grand. It spoils your pro- 
file so,” answered Ruth; for Mrs. Frank- 
lin was surveying the skirt with her head 
bent forward and her chin drawn sharp- 
ly in, so that her eyes could be brought 
to bear upon the rent over her specta- 
cles. 

She now drew off these aids to vision 
impatiently. ‘* Whether I look through 
them or over them doesn’t matter; you 
and Dolly are never satisfied. I cannot 


read the paper without my glasses; do 
you wish me to know nothing of the news 
of the world ?” 

‘We'll tell you,” responded Dolly, go- 
‘* For 


ing on busily with her knitting. 
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instance, to-day: Genevieve has had all 
the paint cleaned and all the windows 
washed; she is now breathing that right- 
eous atmosphere of cold fireless bleak- 
ness and soap which she adores. Miss 
Billy Breeze has admired everything that 
she can think of, and she has written an- 
other page about the primeval world; 
now she—’ 

Here the door which led to the entrance 
hall was opened with a jerk by Rinda, a 
large, very plump negro girl, who bounced 
in, ejaculated ‘‘ Lady!” with delight, and 
then bounced out to act as usher for the 
incoming guest. 

‘Billy herself, probably,” said Mrs. 
Franklin. ‘‘ Ruth, are you stretched out 
there under the plea that you are not 
yet fully grown?” 

But Ruth did not deem it necessary to 
leave her couch for Miss Billy Breeze. 
** Hail, Billy!” she said, as the visitor en- 
tered. ‘‘ Mother thinks that I ought to 
be seated politely on the sofa; will you 
please imagine that I am there?” 

‘Oh, certainly,” replied Miss Breeze, in 
a conciliatory tone. Miss Breeze lived 
under the impression that all the mem- 
bers of this family quarrelled with each 
other incessantly; when she was present, 
therefore, she did her best to smooth over 
their asperities. ‘‘It is rather good for 
her, you know,” she said reassuringly to 
Mrs. Franklin; ‘‘ for it is a windy day, 
and Ruth is not robust.” Then to Ruth: 
‘Your mother naturally wishes you to 
look your best, my dear.” 

‘** Do you, His Grand ?” inquired Ruth. 
‘* Because if you do, I must certainly stay 
where I am, so that I can tuck under me 
very neatly this rip in my skirt, which 
Miss Billy has not yet seen. Petie Trone, 
Esq., shake hands with the lady.” The 
dog, a small black and tan terrier, was re- 
posing upon the rug beside Ruth; upon 
hearing her command, he rose, trotted 
across to the visitor, and offered a tiny 
paw. 

‘*Dear little fellow,” said Miss Breeze, 
bending, and shaking it gently. ‘‘ His 
Grand must allow that he looks extremely 
well.” 

For the circle of friends had ended by 
accepting the legend (invented by Ruth) 
that Mrs. Franklin was Petie Trone’s 
grandmother, or ‘‘His Grand.” The 
only person who still held out against 
this title was Genevieve; Mrs. Franklin 
the younger thought that the name was 
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ridiculous. In her opinion, her husband's 
family were incomprehensibly silly about 
their pets. 

Miss Wilhelmina Breeze was thirty- 
five, but no one would have thought so 
from her fair pink and white complexion, 
her slender figure, and gentle, innocent 
eyes. From her earliest years she had 
longed to hear herself called ‘‘ Wilhel- 
mina.” But the longing was almost never 
gratified; the boyish name given to her 
in joke when she was a baby had clung 
to her with the usual fatal tenacity. 

‘**Miss Billy, have you seen mother to- 
day ?”’ Dolly inquired. 

‘*Not until now,” answered the visitor, 
surprised. 

‘* Well, then, have you thought of mas- 
todons ¢” 

‘*Certainly I have; and if you your- 
self, Dolly, would think more seriously 
of the subject—I mean the whole subject 
of the primeval world—you would soon 
be as fascinated with it as Iam. Ima- 
gine,’ continued Miss Breeze—‘‘ imagine 
one of those vast extinct animals, Dolly, 
lifting his neck up a hill to nibble the 
trees on its top! And birds as large as 
chapels flying through the air! Proba- 
bly they sang, those birds. What sort of 
voices do you suppose they had ?” 

‘You see, His Grand, that she has 
thought of mastodons,” commented Dol- 
ly. ‘* Your unexpected mention of them, 
therefore, is plainly the influence of her 
mind acting upon yours from a distance 
—the distance of the Old North Hotel.” 

‘‘Have you really thought of them, 
dear Mrs. Franklin? And do you believe 
there can be such a thing as the con- 
scious—I mean, of course, wnconscious— 
influence of one mind upon another, act- 
ing from a distance ?” inquired Miss Billy, 
her face betraying some excitement. 

‘* No, no; it’s only Dolly’s nonsense,” 
answered Mrs. Franklin. 

‘It’s easy to say nonsense, His Grand. 
But how, then, do you account for the ut- 
terances of my planchette?” demanded 
Dolly, wagging her head triumphantly. 

Dolly, the second of Mrs. Franklin's 
three children, was an invalid. The 
Franklins, as a family, were tall and dark, 
and Dolly was tall and dark also; her 
face, owing to the pain which frequently 
assailed her, was thin, worn, and wrin- 
kled. She sat in a low easy-chair, and 
beside her was her own especial table, 
which held what she called her ‘‘jibs.” 
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These were numerous, for Dolly occupied 
herself in many ways. She sketched, x), 
carved little knickknacks, she played t\,. 
violin, she made lace, she worked 0; 
chess problems, and she knitted; she also 
scribbled rhymes which her family cal]ed 
poetry. The mantel-piece of this parlor 
was adorned with a hanging which bore 
one of her verses, stitched in old Eng 
text, the work of her mother’s need| 


ish 


“© Fire! in these dark frozen days 
So glorious is thy red, 

So warm thy comfort, we forget 
The violets are dead.” 


The family thought this beautif 
Dolly’s verses, her drawing and wood 
carving, her lace-making and chess, were 
amateurish; her violin-playing was at 
times spirited, and that was the utmost 
that could be said of it. But her k 
ting was remarkable. She knitted no 
thing but silk stockings, and these, when 
finished, had a wonderful perfecti: 
Dolly was accustomed to say of hers: 
that in the toes of her stockings was to be 
found the only bit of conscience which 
she possessed. 

When she mentioned planchette, her 
mother frowned. ‘‘I do not approve of 
such things, Dolly.” 

‘*'Yes, because you are afraid,” clic 
kled Dolly, gleefully. 

‘*Oh, anything that dear Mrs. Fran 
lin does not approve of—" murmured Miss 
Billy. 

Mrs. Franklin rose. 

‘* His Grand is fleeing!’ Dolly cried 

‘*T must make the salad dressing 
mustn’t 1? Ruth will not touch Zoe's 
dressing. Billy, Mr. Chase is to dine 
with us to-day, informally; don’t you 
want to stay and help us entertain him 
added the mistress of the house as she 
left the room. 

‘* Dolly,” suggested Ruth, from her 
place on the rug, ‘‘ now that mother has 
gone, set planchette to work, and mak: 
it tell us secrets; make it tell us whether 
Miss Billy understands the true chara 
ter of Achilles Larue,” she added, laug 
ing. : 

‘*She does not; I can tell her that wit! 
out planchette,” replied Dolly. ‘‘ Only 
one person in the world has ever ful 
understood Achilles—had the strength to 
do it—and he died.” 

‘Yes, I know; I have heard Mr. Laru 
speak of that one friend.” said Miss Billy, 
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recretfully. ‘‘How unfortunate it was 
that he lost him!” 

‘Yes, baddish. And the term is quite 
in his own line,” commented Dolly. 
“Por with him it is never warm, but 
warmish; the bluest sky is bluish; a June 
day, fairish; a twenty-mile walk, longish. 
In this way he is not committed to ex- 
travagant statements. When he is dead, 
he won’t be more than deadish. But he’s 
that now.” 

When Mrs. Franklin returned, she 
said: ‘‘Ruth, go and change your dress, 
and take Miss Billy with you; but take 
her to my room, not yours. For of course 
vou will stay, Billy 
' “J don’t think I'd better; I’m not 
dressed for the evening; and I said I 
should be back,” answered Miss Breeze, 
hesitatingly. 

‘‘To whom did you say it? To the Old 
North? Run along,” said Mrs. Franklin, 
smiling. ‘If it is shoes you are think- 
ing of, as yours are muddy, Ruth cah 
lend you a pair.” 

“That she cannot,” remarked Dolly. 
‘Buy Ruth six pairs of new shoes, and 
in six days all will be shabby. But you 
can have a pair of mine, Miss Billy.” 

When she was left alone with her eld- 
er daughter, Mrs. Franklin said: ‘‘ Poor 
Billy! She is always haunted by the 
idea that she may possibly meet Achilles 
Larue here. She certainly will not meet 
him at the Old North, for he never goes 
near the place, in spite of her gentle in- 
vitations. But here there is always a 
chance, and I never can resist giving it 
to her, although in reality it is folly; he 
has never looked at her, and he never 
will.” 

‘“No. But you need not be anxious 
about her,” replied -Dolly; ‘‘she has the 
happy faculty of living in illusions day 
after day. She can go on hopefully ad- 
miring Achilles to the last moment of 
her life, and I dare say she even thinks 
that he has a liking for her, little as he 
shows it. She has occult reasons for this 
belief; she would find them in a kick!” 

‘*Goose!” said Mrs. Franklin, dismiss- 
ing Billy’s virginal dreams with the ma- 
tron’s disillusioned knowledge. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you going to put on your velvet, Dolly?” 

‘Why? I am tidy as I am, mother. 
Nothing more is necessary in my case.” 
And it was true that the elder Miss Frank- 
lin, without either beauty or health, was 
alwaysa personification of charming neat- 
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ness; from her smooth hair to her feet, 
all was rigidly orderly and rigidly plain. 

‘*Oh, go, go!” answered her mother, 
impatiently. 

Dolly screwed up her mouth, shook 
her head slowly, and laid Ler work aside; 
then she rose, and with her cane walked 
towards the door. On her way she stopped, 
and bending, kissed her mother’s fore- 
head. ‘‘Some of these days, mother, I 
shall be beautiful. It will be during one 
of our future existences somewhere. It 
must be so, dear; you have earned it for 
me by your loving pity here.” Nothing 
could exceed the tenderness-of her tone 
as she said this. 

Mrs. Franklin made no response be- 
yond a little toss of her head, as though 
repudiating this account of herself. But 
after Dolly had left the room, a moisture 
gathered in the mother’s eyes. 

Ruth had conducted Miss Billy to her 
own chamber. 

‘*But Mrs. Franklin said I was to go 
to her room, did she not?” suggested the 
guest. 

‘*She doesn’t mind; she only meant 
that Bob is here somewhere,” answered 
Ruth, as she opened the windows and 
threw back the blinds, for the afternoon 
was drawing towards its close. 

Miss Billy took off her bonnet, and af- 
ter a moment's thought hung it by its 
crown on a peg; in that position it did 
not seem possible that even Bob could 
make a resting-place within it. Bob was 
young and very small. He was beauti- 
ful or devilish according to one’s view of 
flying-squirrels. But whether you liked 
him or whether you hated him, there was 
always a certain amount of interest in 
connection with the creature, because you 
could never be sure where he was. Miss 
Billy, who was greatly afraid of him, had 
given a quick look towards the tops of 
the windows and doors. There was no 
squirrel visible. But that was small com- 
fort. Bob could hide himself behind a 
curtain ring when he chose. One of the 
blinds came swinging to with a bang, 
and Ruth, reopening the window, strug- 
gled with it again. ‘‘ There is Mr. Hill 
coming along the back street on Daniel,” 
she said, pausing. ‘‘ He is beckoning to 
me! What can he want?: You will find 
shoes in tho closet, Miss Billy, and don’t 
wait for me. I am going down to speak 
to him.” Away she flew, running light- 
ly at full speed through the upper hall 
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and down the back stairs, closely followed 
by Petie Trone, Esq. 

Miss Billy closed the window and stood 
there for a moment looking out. Pres- 
ently she saw Ruth at the stone wall 
which separated the little garden from one 
of the outlying streets of the mountain 
village. She also recognized (with dis- 
approving eyes) the unclerical hat of 
the Rev. Malachi Hill, who had stopped 
his horse in the road outside. He was 
talking to Ruth, who listened with her 
chin resting on her hands on the top of 
the wall, while the wind roughened her 
hair and blew out her skirt like a balloon. 
Miss Billy, after making her own prepa- 
rations for the evening, seated herself by 
the fire to wait; for, after some indeci- 
sion, she had decided to wait. No one 
could make Ruth come in one moment 
before it pleased her to do so. It seemed 
better, therefore, not to raise inquiries as 
to where she was, lest her mother should 
be rendered uneasy by her imprudence in 
being out bareheaded at that hour. Miss 
Billy was always troubled, even on the 
smallest occasion, by three or four differ- 
ent ideas as to the best course to pursue. 
Now that she had decided, she looked 
about the room. The necessary articles 
of furniture were all set back closely 
against the wall, in order that the central 
space of the large chamber should be left 
entirely free. Ruth did not like little 
things—small objects of any kind which 
required dusting, and which could be 
easily upset. Miss Billy, who adored 
little things, and who lived in a grove 
of them, thought the room far too bare. 
There was nothing on the mantel-piece; 
there were no souvenirs, or photographs 
of friends; there was not even a wall-cal- 
endar. With Miss Billy, the removal of 
the old leaf from her poetical calendar 
and the reading of the new one each 
morning was a solemn rite. When her 
glance reached the toilet table, the same 
surprise which she had often felt before 
rose anew. The table itself was plain 
and unadorned, but on its top was spread 
out a profuse array of toilet articles, all 
of ivory orcrystal. That a girl who was 
incorrigibly careless about almost every- 
thing should have and insist upon having 
so many dainty and richly beautiful ob- 
jects for her personal use in her own 
room seemed remarkable. ‘‘Give Ruth 
her bath in scented water, and all these 
ivory and crystal things to use when she 





dresses, and she is perfectly willing to o> 
about in a faded, torn old skirt, a hat “a 
tirely out of fashion, shabby gloves. 4), 
worn-out shoes; in short, looking a, 
how!” mused Billy. 

Down-stairs Mrs. Fanklin was rec: 
ing another visitor. After Dolly's ¢, 
parture, Rinda had made a second irr) 
tive entrance, with the announcement. 
**Gen’lem!” and Mr. Anthony Etheridge 
came in. Etheridge was a striking|y 
handsome man, who appeared to be about 
fifty-eight. He entered with light step 
and smiling face, and a flower in his coat 

‘‘Ah, Commodore, when did you re 
turn?” said Mrs. Franklin, giving him her 
hand. 

‘*Two hours ago,” answered Etheridce. 
bowing over it gallantly. ‘You are 
looking remarkably well,my dear madam 
Hum-ha!” These last syllables were not 
distinct; Etheridge often made this little 
sound, which was not an ahem; it seemed 
intended to express merely a general en 
joyment of existence—a sort of overflow 
of health and vitality. 

‘*Only two hoursago? You have been 
all day in that horrible stage, and yet you 
have strength to pay visits?” 

‘* Not visits; a visit. You are alone?” 

‘Only for the moment; Dolly and 
Ruth are dressing. We are expecting 
some one to dine with us—a new ac- 
quaintance, by-the-way, since you left; a 
Mr. Chase.” 

‘* Yes, Horace Chase. I knew he was 
in Asheville. I should like to kick him 
out!” 

‘Why so fierce?’ said Mrs. Franklin, 
going on with her lamp-lighters. For the 
making of lamp-lighters from newspapers 
was one of her not exactly pastimes, kil! 
times rather. 

‘Of course I am fierce. We don’t want 
fellows of that sort here; he will upset 
the whole place. What brought him?” 

‘‘He has not been well, I believe” 
(‘‘ That’s one comfort! They never are,” 
interpolated Etheridge), ‘‘and he was ad 
vised to try mountain air. In addition, 
he is said to be looking into the railroad 
affairs.” : 

‘“Good heavens! Already? The one 
solace I got out of the war was the check 
it gave to the advance of those rails west- 
ward ; and they have moved so slowly 
since that I have been in hopes that the 
locomotives would not get beyond Old 
Fort, at least in my time. Why, Dora, 
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this strip of mountain country is the most 
splendid bit of natural forest, of nature 
undraped, which exists to-day between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Rockies!” 

‘Save your eloquence for Genevieve, 
Commodore.” 

Hum-ha! Mrs. Jared, eh?” 

‘“Yes:* she knew Mr. Chase when he 
was a little boy; she says she used to 
eall him Horrie. As soon as she heard 
that he was in Asheville she revived the 
acquaintance, and then she introduced 
him to us.” 

‘‘ Does she like him?” asked Etheridge, 
with annoyance in his tone. 

‘‘T don’t know whether she likes him 
or not; but she is hoping that he will do 
something for Asheville—something that 
will increase the value of property here.” 

‘It is intelligent of Mrs. Jared to be 
thinking already of their new purchase— 
that house of theirs with those fields be- 
hind it,” said Etheridge, softening a little. 
‘Perhaps if I owned land here I should 
take another view of the subject myself. 
You too, Dora—you might make some- 
thing.” 

‘‘No; we have no land save the little 
garden, and the house is dreadfully dilap- 
idated. Personally I may as well con- 
fess that I should be glad to see the rail- 
road arrive; I am morially tired of that 
long jolting stage-drive from Old Fort; it 
nearly kills me each time I take it. And 
I am afraid I don’t care for nature un- 
draped so much as you do, Commodore; 
I think I like draperies.” 

‘Of course you do! But when you— 
and by you I mean the nation at large— 
when you perceive that your last acre of 
primitive forest is forever gone, then you 
will repent. And you will begin to cul- 
tivate wildness as they do abroad, poor 
creatures—plant forests and guard ‘em 
with stone walls and keepers, by Jove! 
Horace Chase appears here as the pioneer 
of spoliation. He may not mean it; he 
does not come with an axe on his shoul- 
der exactly; he comes, in fact, with bak- 
ing-powder; but that’s how it will end. 
Haven't you heard that it was baking- 
powder? Surely you have heard of the 
powder itself—the Bubble? I thought so. 
Well, that’s where he made his first 
money—the Bubble Baking-Powder; and 
he made a lot of it, too. Now he is in 
other things; some of the Willoughbys 
of New York have gone in with him, and 
together they have set up a new steam- 
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ship company, with steamers running 
South—the Columbian Line.” 

‘* Yes, Genevieve has explained it to 
us. But as he does not travel with his 
steamers round his neck, there remains 
for us, inland people as we are, only what 
he happens to be himself. And that is 
nothing interesting.” 

‘* Not interesting, eh?” said Etheridge, 
rather gratified. 

‘To my mind he is not. He is ordi- 
nary in appearance and manner; he says 
‘yes, ma’am,’ and ‘no, ma’am,’ to me, as 
though I were a great-grandmother! In 
short, I don’t care for him, and it is solely 
on Genevieve’s account that I have in- 
vitedhim. Forshe keeps urging me to do 
it; she is very anxious to have him like 
Asheville. He has already dined with us 
twice to meet her. But to-day he comes 
informally —a chance invitation given 
only this morning (and again given 
solely to please her), when I happened to 
meet him at the Cottage.” 

‘* How old is the wretch?” 

‘‘T don’t know. Forty-four or forty- 
five; perhaps older.” 

‘**Quite impossible, then, that Mrs, Ja- 
red should have known him when he 
was a boy; she was hardly born at that 
time,” commented Etheridge. ‘‘ What 
she means, of course, is that she, as a child 
herself, called him ‘ Horrie.’” 

Mrs. Franklin did not answer, and at 
this moment Dolly came in. 

‘* Yes, I am well,” she said, in reply to 
the visitor’s greeting; ‘‘ we are all well 
and lazy. The world at large will never 
be helped much by us, I fear; we are too 
contented. Have you ever noticed, Com- 
modore, that the women who sacrifice 
their lives so nobly to help humanity sel- 
dom sacrifice one small thing, and that 
is a happy home? LEither they do not 
possess such an article, or else they have 
spoiled it by quarreliing with every in- 
dividual member of their families.” 

‘**Now, Dolly, no more of your sar- 
casms. Tell me rather about this new 
acquaintance of yours, this bubbling cap- 
italist whom you have invented and set 
up in your midst during my unsuspecting 
absence,” said Etheridge. 

** You need not think, Commodore, that 
you can make me say a word about him,” 
answered Dolly, solemnly; ‘‘for I read 

in a book only the other day that a tend- 
ency to talk about other persons instead 
of one’s self was a sure sign of advancing 
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age. Young people, the book goes on to 
say, are at heart interested in nothing on 
earth but themselves and their own affairs; 
they have not the least curiosity about 
character or traits in general—that is, 
about other people. I immediately made 
a vow to talk of nothing but myself here- 
after. Anything you may wish to hear 
about me I am ready to tell you.” Dolly 
was now attired in a velvet dress of dark 
russet hue, like the color of autumn oak 
leaves; this tint took the eye away some- 
what from the worn look of her thin face. 
The dress, however, was eight years old, 
and the fashion in which it had been 
made originally had never been altered. 

‘*Your book forgot that talk about 
people—that is, gossip—may be nothing 
but a refuge,” said Mrs. Franklin. ‘“‘I 
always pour forth a flood of it myself to 
drown out egotists, or those persons who 
hold like grim death to subjects that 
bore me.” 

‘“When you gossip, then, I shall know 
that J bore you,” said Etheridge, rising. 
‘*T mustn't do so now; I leave you to 
your Bubble. Mrs. Jared, I suppose, will 
be with you this evening? I ask because 
I had thought of paying her a how-do- 


you-do visit later.” 
‘“Pay it here, Commodore,” suggested 


Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘ Perhaps you would 
like to see her ‘ Horrie’ yourself?” 

‘Greatly, greatly. Iam glad to meet 
any of these driving speculators who 
come within my reach.. For it makes 
me contented for a month afterward— 
contented with my own small means—-to 
see how yellow they are! Not a man 
jack of them who hasn’t a skin like 
guinea gold.” Upon this point the Com- 
modore could enlarge safely, for no color 
could be fresher and finer than his own. 

After he had gone, Mrs. Franklin said: 
‘*Tmagine what he has just told me—that 
Genevieve could not possibly have known 
Horace Chase when he was a boy, because 
she is fartoo young!” And then mother 
and daughter joined in a merry laugh. 

‘*Tt would be fun to téll him that she 
was forty on her last birthday,” said 
Dolly. 

‘‘He would never believe you; he 
would think that you fibbed from jea- 
lousy,” answered Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘ As 
you are dressed, I may as well go and 
make ready myself,” she added, rising. 
**T have been waiting for Ruth; I cannot 
imagine what she is about.” 
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This is what Ruth was about: she wag 
rushing up the back stairs in the da; 
breathless. When she reached her roo, 
she lit the candles hastily. ‘* You st; 
here, Miss Billy? I supposed you | 
gone down long ago.” She stirred {ho 
fire into a blaze, and knelt to warm he, 
cold hands. ‘‘Such fun! I have made 
acall! And Ihave made an engagement 
for us all this evening. You can never 
think what it is. Nothing less than a 
fancy-dress procession at the rink for the 
benefit of the Mission. A man is carry- 
ing some costumes across the mountains 
for an exhibition at Knoxville; his wagon 
has broken down, and he is obliged to stay 
here until it is mended. Mr. Hill has 
made use of this for the Mission. Isn't 
it a splendid idea? He has been rushing 
about all the afternoon, and he has found 
twenty persons who are willing to appear 
in faney dress, and he himself is to be 
one; he is to be an Indian chief, in war 
paint and feathers.” 

‘‘In war-paint and feathers? Oh!” 

‘“Yes. It seems that he has a costume 
of his own. He had it when he was an 
insurance agent, you know, before he en 
tered the ministry ; he was always fond of 
such things, he says, and the costume is a 
very handsome one; when he wore it, 
he called himself Big Moose.” 

‘* Big Moose! It must be stopped,” said 
Miss Billy, in a horrified voice. For 
Miss Billy had the strictest ideas regard 
ing the dignity of the clergy. 

**On the contrary, I told him that it 
was noble,” declared Ruth, breaking into 
one of her intense laughs. Her Jaugh was 
not loud, but when it had once begun, it 
seemed sometimes as if it would never 
stop. At present, as soon as she could 
speak, she announced, ‘‘ We'll all go.” 

‘*Do not include me,” said Miss Billy, 
with dignity. ‘“‘I think it shocking, 
Ruth. Ido indeed.” 

“Oh, you'll be there,” said Ruth, 
springing up, and drawing Miss Billy to 
her feet. ‘‘ You'll put on roller-skates 
yourself, and go wheeling off first this 
way, then that way, with Achilles Larue.” 
And as she said this she gleefully forced 
her visitor across the floor, now in a long 
sweep to the right, now to the left, with 
as close an imitation of skating as the cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

While they were thus engaged, Mrs. 
Franklin opened the door. ‘‘ What are 
you doing?) Ruth—not dressed yet ?”’ 
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“T’'m all ready, His Grand,” responded 
Ruth, running across the room and pour- 
ing water into the basin in a great hurry. 

[ have only to wash my hands” (here 
she dashed lavender into the water) ; ‘‘ Tl 
be down directly.” 

‘‘ And we shall all admire you in that 
torn dress,” said her mother. 

‘Never mind, His Grand; I'll pin it 
ip. Nobody will see it at dinner, under 
the table. And after dinner my cloak 
will cover it—for we are all going out.” 

‘Going out this windy evening? Nev- 
er! Are you ready, Billy? And Ruth, 
you must come as you are, for Mr. Chase 
is already here, and Rinda is bringing in 
the soup.” 

‘Never fear, His Grand. I'll come.” 

And come she did, two minutes later, 
just as she was, save that her wind-rough- 
ened hair had been vaguely smoothed, 
and fastened down hastily with large 
hair-pins placed at random. Owing to 
her hurry she had a brilliant color; and 
seeing, as she entered, the disapprov- 
ing expression in her mother’s eyes, she 
was seized with the idea of making for 
her own amusement a stately sweeping 
courtesy to Horace Chase; this she ac- 
cordingly did, carrying it off very well, 
with an air of majesty just tempered at 
the edges with burlesque. 
who had risen, watched this 
salutation with interest. When it was 
over, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
go through, in addition, the more com- 
monplace greeting. ‘‘How do you do, 
Miss Ruth?” he said, extending his hand. 
And he gave the tips of her fingers 
all she yielded to him) three distinct 
shakes. 

Then they went to dinner. 


Chase, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE meal which followed was good; 
for Zoe, the cook, was skilful in her old- 


fashioned, limited way. But the dinner 
service was ordinary; the only wine was 
a little dry catawba; Rinda’s ideas of 
waiting, too, were primitive. The Frank- 
lins, however, had learned to wait upon 
themselves. They had the habit of re- 
maining long at the table; for, whether 
they were alone or whether they had a 
guest, there was always soup, there was 
always a salad, there were always nuts and 
fruit, followed by coffee—four courses, 
theretore, in addition to the two which 
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the younger Mrs. Franklin considered all 
that was necessary “ for the body.” 

‘*A serious rice pudding, Genevieve, 
no doubt is enough for the body, as you 
eall it,” Dolly had once said. ‘‘ But we 
think of the mind also; we aim at brill- 
iancy. And no one ever scintillated yet 
on tapioca and stewed prunes!” 

‘*Mrs. Jared Franklin is well, I hope?” 
Chase asked, when the last course was 
reached. He was not fond of nuts or 
figs, but he was playing his part, accord- 
ing to his conception of it, by eating at 
intervals one raisin. 

‘Quite well; thanks. I have never 
known her to be ill,” replied Dolly. 
‘*Mr. Chase, I am going to suggest some- 
thing; as mother and my sister-in-law 
are both Mrs. Jared, and as mother has 
no burning desire to be called * old Mrs. 
Franklin’ just yet, why don’t you say 
‘Mrs. G. B.’ when you mean the younger 
matron?” 

Chase would never have thought of 
calling either one or the other a matron, 
his idea of the word being the female 
superintendent of a public institution. 
‘*G. B.—are those her initials?” he said. 
‘Yes, of course; G. for Genevieve, or 
Gen, as I used to call her.” 

‘* And B. for Beatrice: isn’t that love- 
ly? Our own names, unfortunately, are 
very common — Ruth, Dolly, and Jared; 
Genevieve has taken pity upon the Jared, 
and changed it to Jay. Mother, how- 
ever, actually likes the name Jared! She 
is weak enough to be proud of the fact 
that there have been six Jared Franklins 
in the direct line from eldest son to father, 
going back to colonial days. People are 
very sorry for this delusion of hers; they 
have told her repeatedly that the colonial 
period was unimportant, Genevieve, in 
particular, has often explained to her that 
modern times are far more interesting.”’ 

‘*T guess there isn’t much question 
about that, is there?” said Chase. ‘‘No 
doubt they did the best they could in 
those old days. But they couldn't do 
much, you see, because they had nothing 
to work with, no machinery, no capital, 
no combinations; they couldn’t hear any- 
thing until long after it had happened, 
and they couldn't go anywhere except 
on horseback. I’ve always been glad I 
didn’t serve my time then. Slow life!” 

** You must find Asheville rather slow?” 
remarked Dolly. 

‘* It is more than slow, Miss Franklin; 
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it has stopped entirely. But it has great 
natural advantages—I have been surprised 
to see how many. I like new enterprises, 
and I've been thinking about something.” 
Here he paused and ate one more raisin, 
balancing it for a moment upon the palm 
of his hand before he swallowed it. ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking of picking up that railroad 
at Old Fort and pushing it right through 
to this place, and on to Tennessee; a 
branch, later, to tap South Carolina and 
Georgia. That isn’t all, however.” He 
paused again. Then with a glance which 
rested for a moment on each face, and 
finally stopped at Mrs. Franklin’s, ‘‘ What 
do you say,” he added, with a hospitable 
smile, ‘‘to my making a big watering- 
place of your hilly little village?” 

‘Asheville watered? What next!” said 
Dolly. 

‘The next is that the stock won't be,” 
replied Chase, laughing. ‘‘I mean, the 
stock of the company that undertakes the 
affair, if it does undertake it. You'd bet- 
ter apply for some right off; all of you. 
Shall I tell you how the thing strikes me, 
while you are finishing your nuts? Well, 
then, this is about it. The whole South 


is a hot place in summer, ladies; from 


Baltimore down to the end of Florida and 
Louisiana they simply swelter from June 
to October, and always must swelter. If 
you will look at a map you can see for 
yourselves that the only region where 
the people of all this big section can get 
fresh air during the heated term, with- 
out a long journey for it, is this one line 
of mountains, called Alleghanies in the 
lump, but in reality including the Blue 
Ridge, the Cumberlands, your Smokies 
and Blacks, and others about here. For 
a trip to the Southern sea-coast isn’t much 
relief: a hot beach is about the hottest 
place I know. Now, then, what is the 
best point among these mountains? The 
Alleghanies lie this way.” (He made 
the Alleghanies with a_ table -spoon.) 
‘Then there is the Blue Ridge.” (A 
nut-cracker.) ‘‘And here you get your 
Smokies and so forth.” (Almonds taken 
hastily from a dish and arranged in a 
line.) ‘‘ And I'll just indicate the Cum- 
berlands with this orange. Very well. 
Now where are the highest peaks of these 
lines? Let us follow the range down. 
Do we find them in Pennsylvania? No, 
sir. Do we find them in Virginia. We 
do not. Are they over there among the 
Cumberlands? Not by a long shot. 
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Where are they, then? Right here, ladies 
at your own door; right here, where | 
make a dot this minute.” And taking a 
pencil from his pocket, he made a s1)q)] 
mark on the table-cloth between the spoon 
and the nut-eracker. ‘‘In this neigh )}or- 
hood,” he went on, emphasizing his state 
ment by pointing his pencil at Miss Bi!|, 
‘there are thirteen peaks nearly seven 
thousand feet high. It seem to me, there 
fore, that in spite of all the jokes about 
talking for buncombe, the talk for Bun 
combe has not been half tall enough yet. 
For this very Buncombe County is bound 
to be the favorite watering-place for ove, 
twelve millions of people.” 

‘* Watering - places ?” commented Dol- 
ly. ‘‘ Well, we have the two rivers, the 
French Broad and the Swannanoa. But 
the Swannanoa is small; if the millions 
should all drink at once, it would soon 
go dry.” 

‘‘T meant summer resort, Miss Frank 
lin, not watering-place,” said Chase, in 
wardly entertained by the quickness bor- 
dering on the sharp with which ‘the 
sickly one,” as he called her, always took 
him up. ‘Though there are sulphur 
springs near by too: I have been out to 
look at them. And it isn’t only the 
Southerners who will come here,” he 
went on; ‘‘ Northerners will flock also, 
when they understand what these moun 
tainsare. For, in comparison with them, 
the Catskills are flea-bites, and the Whites 
asuburb. Here everything is absolutely 
wild; you can shoot because there are all 
sorts of things to shoot, from bears down. 
And then there’s another point—for I 
haven’t got to the bottom of the sack 
yet. This mountain valley of yours, be 
ing 2400 feet above the sea, has a won 
derfully pure dry air, and yet, as it is so 
far south, it is not cold; its winter cli 
mate, therefore, is as good as its summer, 
and even better. So here’s the situation 
people who live in hot places will come 
here from June to October, and people 
who live in cold places will come from 
October to June.” He returned the orange 
and the almonds to their dishes, replaced 
the table-spoon and nut-cracker, and then. 
looking at Mrs. Franklin, he gave her a 
cheerful nod. ‘‘ That’s it, ma’am; that’s 
the whole in a nutshell.” 

Ruth gravely offered him an empty 
almond shell. 

‘“We'll have something better than 
that, Miss Ruth—a philopena.” And tak 
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a nut-eracker, he opened several al- 


ing 
et yds. Finding a double kernel, he gave 

ver one of the halves. ‘* Now, if I win, I 
sould be much favored if you would 
make me something of worsted—a tidy is 

e name, I think.” 

Ruth began to laugh. 

Well, then, a picture-frame of cones 
val nished.” 

\nd now the other ladies joined in 
Ruth’s merriment. 

‘We must decline such rare objects,” 
said Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘ But we have our 
own small resources, Mr. Chase.” And 
leading the way back to the parlor, she 
showed him the mantel-cover with Dol- 
lv 's verse. 

"Why, that’s beautiful, Miss Frank- 

:.” said Chase, with sincere admiration, 
when he had read the lines. ‘‘I didn’t 
know you could write poetry.” 

‘Oh yes,” answered Dolly. ‘I think 
in elegies as a general thing, and I make 
sonnets as I dress. Epics are nothing to 
me, and I turn off triolets in no time. 
But I don’t publish, Mr. Chase, because I 
don’t want to be called a minor poet.” 

Here Rinda came in like a projectile, 
carrying a large box clasped in her arms. 
‘Jess lef’! ‘Spress!” she exclaimed ex- 
citedly. 

‘Express ?”” repeated Mrs. Franklin, 
trying to make out the address without 
her glasses. ‘‘ Read it, Ruth.” 

Ruth looked at the label, and then broke 
into another laugh. She had hardly recoy- 
ered from the preceding one, and Chase, 
with amusement, watched her start off 
again. But he soon found himself sur- 
rounded by laughers a second time. 

‘‘ Why, what’s wrong with it?” he ask- 
ed, seeing that it was the label which ex- 
cited their mirth. And in his turn he 
examined it. ‘‘ Miss Ruth Franklin, Lom- 
my Dew, Asheville? That’s right, isn’t 
it? Isn’t Lommy Dew the name of your 
place?” 

Rinda meanwhile, wildly curious, had 
been opening the box by main force with 
the aid of the poker. She now uncovered 
a huge cluster of hot-house roses packed 
in moss. 

‘Flowers? Who could have sent them?” 
said Mrs. Franklin, surprised. She had 
no suspicion of her present guest; her 
thoughts had turned towards some of 
their old friends at the North. But Ruth, 
happening to catch the look in Chase’s 
eyes as he glanced for an instant at the 
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blossoms, not so much admiringly as crit- 
ically, exclaimed : 

‘** You sent them, Mr. Chase. 
fectly lovely!” 

‘*T’'m afraid they're not much,” Chase 
answered. ‘*I thought they'd send more.” 
He had wished to show that he appre- 
ciated the invitations to L’Hommedieu, 
and as, according to his idea, it was the 
young lady of the family to whom it was 
proper to pay such attentions, he had or- 
dered the box to be sent to Ruth rather 
than to Mrs. Franklin or Dolly. 

Ruth’s laugh had stopped; her eyes had 
softened. She was passionately fond of 
hot-house flowers, and now both her 
hands together could hardly encircle 
even the stems alone of these superb 
roses, whose gorgeous masses filled her 
arms as she raised them. With a quick 
movement she buried her face in the soft 
petals. 

‘* But, I say, what was wrong with this?” 
asked Chase a second time, as he again 
looked at the label. 

‘*L’Hommedieu is a French name 
began Dolly. 

But Ruth interrupted her: ‘‘It is an 
ugly old French name, Mr. Chase, and 
as it is pronounced, in America at least, 
exactly as you wrote it, I think it might 
as well be spelled so too. At present, 
however, this is the way—the silly way.” 
And holding her flowers with her left 
arm, she detached her right hand, and 
scribbled the name on the edge of the 
Raleigh paper. 

‘‘Ah!” said Chase, looking at it. ‘‘I 
don’t speak French myself. I thought 
perhaps it had something to do with dew.” 
And frowning a little, a frown of atten- 
tion, he spelled the word over. 

An old negro woman, her head covered 
with a white kerchief folded like a tur- 
ban, now came swiftly in with the coffee- 
tray. It was Zoe the cook, tired of wait- 
ing for Rinda, who, still in the parlor, 
was gazing with friendly interest at the 
roses. ‘‘ Lawdy, ef I ‘ain't clean ferget!” 
remarked the waitress to the company in 
general. 

‘You clar out, good-fer-nuttn nigger,” 
muttered Zoe in an angry undertone. 

With the coffee, or rather behind it, a 
lady entered. ‘‘I was hoping that you 
would come in, Genevieve,” said Mrs. 
Franklin. 

‘* Just in time for coffee,” added Dolly, 
cordially. 


How per- 
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‘Thanks; I do not take it at night,” 
Genevieve answered. 

This was a dialogue often repeated in 
one form or another, for Dolly kept it up. 
The younger Mrs. Franklin did not like 
evening dinners, and Dolly even main- 
tained that her sister-in-law thought them 
wicked. ‘‘She sees a close connection 
between a late dinner with coffee after it, 
and the devil.” The Franklins had al- 
ways dined at the close of the day, for the 
elder Jared Franklin, having been the 
editor of a daily paper, had found that 
hour the most convenient one. The edi- 
tor was gone; his family had moved from 
the North to the South, and life for them 
was changed in many ways; but his hab- 
it of the late dinner they had never al- 
tered. 

The younger Mrs. Franklin greeted 
Chase cordially. Dolly listened, hoping 
to hear her call him ‘‘ Horrie.” But Gene- 
vieve contented herself with giving him 
her hand and some frank words of wel- 
come. Genevieve was always frank. And 
in all she said and did, also, she was abso- 
lutely sincere. She was a beautiful wo- 
man with golden hair, fair skin, regular 
features, and ideally lovely eyes; her tall 


figure was of Juno-like proportions; her 
hands were rather large, but perfect in 


shape. Chase admired her, that was evi- 
dent. But Dolly (who was noting this) 
had long ago discovered that men always 
admired her sister-in-law. In addition to 
her beauty, Genevieve had a sweet voice 
and an earnest, half-appealing way of 
speaking. She was appealing to Chase 
now. ‘‘ There is to be an entertainment 
at the rink to-night, Horace, for the bene- 
fit of the Mission; won't you go? I hope 
so. And, mamma, that is what I have 
come over for, to tell you about it and 
beg you to go also.” She had seated her- 
self beside Chase; but as she said these 
last words she put out her hand and 
laid it affectionately on Mrs. Franklin’s 
shoulder. 

‘**T believe I am to have the pleasure of 
spending the evening here?” Chase an- 
swered, making a little bow towards his 
hostess. 

‘‘But if mamma herself goes to the 
rink, as I am sure she will, then won't 
you accompany her? The Mission and 
the Colored Home, Horace, are—” 

But here Chase, like a madman, made a 
wild leap, and grasped the top of Miss 
Billy's head. 
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Quick as his spring had been, Ruth's 
was quicker. She pulled his hands awa, 
‘**Don’t hurt him! Don’t!” z 

The squirrel, however, was not unde; 
Chase’s fingers; he had already escaped. 
and running down the front of Misc 
Billy’s dress (to her unspeakable terror 
he now made another long leap, ar 
landed on Dolly’s arm, where Ruth cau: 
him. 

** What in creation is it?” said Chase. 
who had followed. ‘‘A bird? O, 
mouse?” 

‘* Mouse!” said Ruth,indignantly. ‘* It’s 
Bob, my dear little flying-squirrel; I saw 
him on the cornice, but I thought he 
would fly tome. It’s amazing that any 
one can possibly be afraid of the darling, 
she added, with a reproachful glance toy 
ards Miss Billy, who was still trembling 
*‘T had him when he was nothing but a 
baby, Mr. Chase—he had fallen from his 
nest—and I have brought him up myself 
Now that he is getting to be a big bo 
he naturally likes to fly about a littl 
He cannot be always climbing his one 
little tree in the dining-room. He is so 
soft and downy. Look at his bright 
eyes.” Here she opened her hand so 
that Chase could see her pet. ‘* Would 
you like to hold him for a moment?” 

‘*Oh, [ll look at you holding him,” 
answered Chase. ‘‘ Hallo! here’s anoth- 
er.” For Petie Trone, Esq., his jealousy 
roused by his mistress’s interest in the 
squirrel, had come out from under the 
sofa, and was now seated on his hind legs 
at the edge of her dress. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
you like an owl?” Chase suggested. ‘‘ Or 
a ‘possum? A ’coon might be tamed, if 
caught young.” 

Ruth walked away, offended. 

This made him laugh still more as he 
returned to his place beside Genevieve. 

‘She is only eighteen,” murmured the 
younger Mrs. Franklin, apologetically. 
Her words were covered by a rapturous 
For 
Rinda was always perfectly delighted to 
see anybody; when, therefore, there were 
already two or three guests, and still an- 
other appeared, her voice became uproari- 
ous in its glee. The new-comer was An- 
thony Etheridge. 

‘How fortunate!” said Genevieve 
‘* For it makes another for our little char 
ity party. There is to be an impromptu 
entertainment at the rink, Commodore, 
for the benefit of the Mission, and mam- 
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ma is going, I hope. Won't you accom- 
pany her? Let me introduce Mr. Chase, 
a very old friend of mine. Mr. Chase, 
Commodore Etheridge.” 

‘Happy to meet you,” said Chase, 
rising in order to shake hands. 

‘*Gen’lem!” called Rinda again; this 
time fairly in a yell. 

The last ‘‘gen’lem” was a_ slender 
man, not quite forty years of age, who 
eame in with his overcoat on. ‘‘ Thanks; 
| did not take it off,” he said, in answer 
to Mrs. Franklin, ‘‘ because I knew that 
you were all going to the”—(here Ruth 
gave a deep cough)—‘‘ because I thought 
it possible that you might be going to the 
rink to-night,” he went on, changing the 
form of his sentence, with a slight smile; 
‘and in that case I hoped to accompany 
you s 

Yes,” said Genevieve, ‘‘mamma is 
going, Mr. Larue. I only wish I could 
go also.” 

The cheeks of Miss Billy Breeze had 
become flushed with rose-color as the 
new-comer entered. Noticing instantly 
the change he had made in his sentence 
when Ruth coughed, she at once divined 
that the girl had gone, bareheaded and 
in the darkness, to his residence during 
that absence before dinner, in order to 
secure his presence for the frolic of the 
evening. Ruth had, in fact, done this 
very thing, for nothing amused her so 
much as to watch Billy herself when La- 
rue was near her. The girl was now 
wicked enough to carry on her joke a lit- 
tle longer. ‘‘I am so sorry, Miss Billy, 
that you do not care to go.” 

Miss Billy passed her handkerchief over 
her mouth and tried to smile. Her eyes 
opened and closed rapidly; she was, in 
fact, winking to keep. back tears. 

And then Mrs. Franklin, who was al- 
ways kind-hearted, came to the rescue. 
‘Did you tell Ruth that you could not 
go, Billy? Change your mind, my dear; 
change it to please me.” 

‘Oh, if you care about it, dear Mrs. 
Franklin,” murmured Billy, escaping, 
and hurrying happily up the stairs to put 
on her wraps. 

The rink was a large, bare structure of 
wood, with a circular arena for roller- 
skating. This evening the place was 
lighted, and the gallery was occupied by 
the colored band. The members of this 
band, a new organization, had volunteered 
their services with the heartiest good-will. 


It was true that they could play (with- 
out mistakes) but one selection, namely, 
‘The lone starry hours give me, love,” 
but they arranged this difficulty by play- 
ing it first softly, then as a solo on the 
cornet, then fortissimo with drums; by 
means of these alternations it lasted 
throughout the evening. Nearly the 
whole village was present; the prome- 
nade was crowded, and there were skaters 
on the floor below. The Rev. Malachi 
Hill was distributing programmes, his 
face beaming with pleasure as he sur- 
veyed the assemblage. Presently he came 
to the party from L’Hommedieu. ‘“ Pro- 
grammes, Mrs. Franklin? Programmes, 
gentlemen?” He had written these pro- 
grammes himself in his best handwriting. 
‘*The performance will soon begin,” he 
explained. ‘‘The procession will skate 
round the arena five times, and after- 
wards most of the characters will join in 
a reel—” Here some one called him, and 
he hastened off. 

Chase, who had received a programme, 
looked at it in a_ businesslike way. 
‘* Christopher Columbus,” he read aloud, 
‘*Romeo and Juliet, the Muses, Calli- 
ope, and — and others,” he added, glan- 
cing down the list. 

His Calliope had rhymed with hope, 
and a gleam of inward entertainment 
showed itself for one instant in the eyes 
of Etheridge and Larue. Ruth saw this 
scintillation; instantly she crossed to 
Chase's side, as he still studied the pro- 
gramme, and bending to look at it, said, 
‘* Please, may I see too ?” 

‘‘Oh! I thought you had one,” said 
Chase, giving her the sheet of paper. 

‘*The Muses,” read Ruth again, aloud. 
‘*Cally-ope, Terp-sy-core, and others.” 
And then, standing beside her new ac- 
quaintance, she glared at the remainder 


of the party defiantly. 


Mrs. Franklin was so much overcome 
by this performance of her daughter's 
that she was obliged to turn away to con- 
ceal her laughter. 

‘** What possesses her—the witch !” ask- 
ed Etheridge, following. 

‘*It is only because she thinks I don't 
like him. He has given her those mag- 
nificent roses, and so she intends to stand 
up for him. I never know whom she 
will fancy; she always has the most un- 
expected ideas. Do look at her now!” 

‘I am afraid you have spoiled her,” 
commented Etheridge, but joining in the 
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mother's laughter himself, as he caught 
a glimpse of Ruth starting off, with high- 
held head and firm step, to walk with 
Chase round the entire promenade. 

Owing to this sudden departure, Miss 
Billy Breeze found herself unexpectedly 
alone with Larue. She was so much ex- 
cited by this state of things that at first 
she could hardly speak. How many 
times during this very month had she 
arranged with herself exactly what she 
should say if such an opportunity should 
appear! Her most original ideas, her 
most beautiful thoughts (she kept them 
written out in a memorandum - book), 
should be summoned to entertain him. 
The moment had come. And this is 
what she actually did say: ‘‘Oh” (gig- 
gle), ‘how pretty it is, isn’t it?” (Giggie.) 
‘** Really a most beautiful sight. So in- 
teresting to see so many persons, and all 
so happy, is it not? I don’t know when 
I've seen anything lovelier. Yes, indeed 
—lovely. But 1 hope you won't take 
cold, Mr. Larue. Really, now, do be care- 
ful. One takes cold so easily; and then 
it is sometimes so hard to recover.” With 
despair she heard herself going on with 
these inanities. ‘‘I hope you are not in 
a draught? Colds are so tiresome.” 

And now, with a louder burst from the 
band, the procession issued from an im- 
provised tent at the end of the building. 
First came Christopher Columbus at the 
head; then Romeo and Juliet; the Muses, 
three and three; George Washington and 
his wife, accompanied by Plato and a 
shepherdess; other personages followed, 
and all were mounted on roller-skates, 
and were keeping time to the music with 
dignity. Then the rear was closed by 
an American Indian in a complete cos- 
tume of copper-colored tights, with toma- 
hawk, war-paint, and feathers. 

This Indian, as he was alone, was con- 
spicuous; and when he had skated into 
the brighter light, there came from that 
part of the audience which was nearest 
to him a faint sound of glee. The sound, 
however, was instantly suppressed. But 
it rose again as he sailed majestically on- 
ward, in long sweeps to the right and the 
left, his head erect, his tomahawk bran- 
dished; it increased to mirth which could 
not be stifled. Laughter met him as he 
came up, and followed him as he receded, 
until it had grown into one continuous 
roar. For nature having given to this 
brave very slender legs, the costume- 


maker had supplied a herculean pair of 
calves, and these appendages had shifted 
their position, and were now adornins 
the front of each limb below the knee. 
the chieftain meanwhile remaining 1). 
conscious of the accident, and continv- 
ing to perform his part with great state; 
ness at the end of the skating line. The 
procession passed round the arena three 
times. Ruth, with her hands dropping 
helplessly by her side, laughed until her 
mother came to see to her. Mrs. Frank 
lin herself was laughing so that she 
could hardly speak. But Ruth’s laughs 
sometimes were almost dangerous, they 
took such complete possession of her. 

‘“Give her your arm and make her 
walk up and down,” said the mother to 
Etheridge. 

And Etheridge took the girl under his 
charge. 

Chase, who had grinned silently each 
time the unsuspecting Moose came into 
view, now stepped down to the skating 
floor as he approached on his fourth cir- 
cuit, and stopped him. There was a short 
conference, and then, amid fresh peals of 
mirth, Big Moose looked down, and for 
the first time discovered the aspect of his 
own knees. Chase had signalled to the 
band to stop. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “‘ this 
Indian was not aware of his attractions.” 
(Applause.) ‘‘But now that he knows 
what they are, he will take part in the 
reel (which he had not intended to do), 
and he will take part as he is! For the 
benefit of the Mission, ladies and gentle- 
men. The hat will be passed immediately 
afterwards.” Signing to the musicians 
to go on again, he conducted the chief to 
the space which had been left free for the 
reel, and then, when the other couples 
had skated to their places, he led off with 
his companion in a sort of quickstep (as 
he had no skates); and it is safe to say 
that North Carolina had never beheld so 
original a dance as that which followed 
(to the inexhaustible ‘‘Starry Hours” 
played as a jig). Chase and the Indian 
led and re-led. Finally Chase, with his 
tall hat tilted back on his head, and his 
face extremely solemn, balanced with his 
partner, taking so much pains with re 
markable fancy steps, which were imme 
diately imitated by the Indian’s embossed 
legs, that the entire audience was weak 
from its continuous mirth. Then re- 
moving his hat, Chase made the rounds, 
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proffering it with cordial invitation to all: 
‘Por the Mission, ladies and gentlemen. 
For the Indian's Mission.” 

The Indian, on his way home later (in 

s clergyman’s attire this time), was so 
happy that he gave thanks. He would 
have liked, indeed, tochanta gloria. For 
the Mission was very near his heart, and 
from its beginning it had been so pain- 


fully fettered by poverty that several 
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times he had almost despaired. But now 
that magic hat had brought into the 
struggling little fund more than it had 
ever dreamed of possessing; for under- 
neath the dimes and the quarters of Ashe- 
ville had lain a fat roll, a veritable 
Golconda roll of greenbacks. But one 
person could have given this roll, name- 
ly, the one stranger, Horace Chase. 
[TO BE CONTINUYD. | 


THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 


Parce. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN 


Mrs. Willis Campbell’s drawing-room. 
I. 
MRS. CAMPBELL, CAMPBELL, DR. LAWTON, 


SCENE 


Dr. Lawton: ‘‘Then truth, as I un- 
derstand you, Mrs. Campbell, is a female 
virtue.” 

Mrs. Campbell : 

Dr. 

Get 
erac! 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Legions, Dr. Law- 
ton.” 


‘*Tt is one of them.” 
Lawton: ‘‘Oh! You have sev- 


Dr. Lawton: ‘‘ What do you do with 
them all?” 
Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Oh, we just keep 


them. You may be sure we don’t waste 
them on men. What would be the use, 
for instance, of always telling Willis the 
truth? He wouldn't believe it, to begin 
with.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ You had better try me 
once, Amy. My impression is that it’s 
the other thing I can’t get away with. 
And yet I’m a great deal more accustomed 
to it!” 

Mrs. Campbell : ‘‘ That is neither here 
nor there. But what I say, and what I 
insist, is that the conventional lies that 
people tell are just as much lies as any 
—just as wicked, and altogether unneces- 
sary. Why should I send word to the 
door that I’m not at home, or that I’m 
engaged, when I’m not, merely to get out 
of seeing a person?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Because you are such a 
liar, my love.” 

Dr. Lawton: ‘‘No! Excuse me, Camp- 
bell! I don’t wish to intercept any little 
endearments, but really I think that in 
this case Mrs. Campbell's sacrifice of the 
truth is a piece of altruism. She knows 
how it is herself; she wouldn’t like to be 
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in the place of the person she wants to 
get out of seeing. So she sends word 
that she is not at home, or that she’s en- 
gaged.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘*Of courseIdo. Wil- 
lis’s idea of truth would be to send word 
that he didn’t want to see them.” 

Dr. Lawton, laughing: ‘‘I haven't the 
least doubt of it.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, you hoary-headed 
impostor, what would yours be?” 

Dr. Lawton: ‘‘Mine? I have none! 
I have been a general practitioner for for- 
ty years. But what time did you ask me 
for, Mrs. Campbell?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Seven. 
what's keeping them all.” 

Campbell; ‘‘ The women are not com- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Campbell : ‘‘ Why?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Because they said they 
were. Truth is a female virtue.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘I must say, I don’t 
see why they’re so late. I can’t under- 
stand, when every woman knows the 
anxiety of a hostess, how any one can be 
late. It’s very heartless, Ithink.” Mrs. 
Campbell is in dinner dress; she remains 
tranquilly seated on the sofa while she 
speaks, but the movement of her alternate- 
ly folded and expanded fan betrays the agi- 
tation of her spirits. Dr. Lawton, loun- 
ging at large ease in a low chair, regards 
her with a mixture of admiration and sci- 
entific interest. Her husband walks up 
and down with a surcharge of nervous 
energy which the husband of a dinner- 
giver naturally expends when the guests 
are a little late. 

Campbell: ‘‘ They will probably come 
in a lump—if they come at all. Don’t be 
discouraged, Amy. If they don’t, I shall 


IT don’t see 
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be hungry enough, by-and-by, to eat the 
whole dinner myself.” 

Mrs. Campbell; ‘' That is a man’s idea; 
you think that the great thing about a 
dinner is to get it eaten.” 

Dr. Lawton; ‘* Oh, not all of us, Mrs. 
Campbell!” 

Mrs, Campbell: *‘ Well, I will except 
you, Dr. Lawton.” 

Campbell; ‘‘ And what is a woman's 
idea of a dinner, I should like to know?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘To get it over.” 

Campbell: ‘‘In this instance, then, I 
think you're going to fail. I see no pros- 
pect of your getting it over. The people 
are not coming. I guess you wrote Thurs- 
day when you meant Tuesday; didn’t 
you, Amy? Your Tuesdays always look 
like Thursdays, anyway.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Now, Willis, if you 
begin your teasing!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, what I want you to 
do is to tell them what you really think 
of them when they do come. I don’t 
want any hollow-hearted pretence that it 
isn’t at all late, and that you did not ex- 
pect them before, and all that kind of 
thing. You just say, Yes, you are rather 
behind time; and, No, I didn’t write 
half past seven; I wrote seven. With 
all your devotion to truth, I'll bet you 
wouldn’t dare to speak it once.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ What will you bet? 
Come, now! Dr. Lawton will hold the 
stakes.” 

Campbell; ‘‘ Ah, I should have to pay, 
whichever lost, and Lawton would pocket 
the stakes.” 

Dr. Lawton: ‘Try me!” 

Campbell : ‘‘ I'd rather not. It would 
be too expensive.” A ring is heard; and 
then voices below and on the stairs. 
‘*The spell is broken! I hear the sten- 
torian tones of my sister Agnes.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Yes, it is Agnes; 
and now they'll all come.” She runs out 
to the space at the top of the stairs which 
forms a sort of passageway between 
the drawing-room and library. ‘Oh, 
Agnes! I'm so glad to see you! And Mr. 
Roberts!” She says this without, and the 
shock of kisses penetrates to the drawing- 
room, where Campbell and Dr. Lawton 
remain. 

Mrs. Roberts, without: ‘“‘ Amy, I’m 
quite ashamed of myself! I'm afraid 
we're late. I think Edward’s watch must 
be slow.” 

Mrs. Campbell, without: ‘‘ Not at all! 
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I don’t believe it’s seven yet. 
just got into my gown.” 

Campbell: “It is a female virtue 
Doctor!” 

Dr. Lawton: ‘‘ Oh, there’s no doubt of 
its sex.” 

Mrs. Campbell, without: ‘‘ You'll find 
Willis in the drawing-room with [py 
Lawton, Mr. Roberts.” 


I've only 


Il. 


ROBERTS, CAMPBELL, DR. LAWTON. 


Campbell, as Roberts meekly appears 
‘* Hello, Roberts! You’re late, old fe! 
low. You ought to start Agnes dressing 
just after lunch.” 

Roberts: ‘*‘ No, I’m afraid it’s my fault 
How do you do, Dr. Lawton? I think m\ 
watch is losing time.” 

Campbell : ‘* You didn’t come your old 
dodge of stealing a garroter’s watch on 
your way through the Common? That 
was a tremendous exploit of yours, Rob 
erts.” 

Dr. Lawton: *‘ And you were at your 
best that night, Campbell. For a little 
while I wasn’t sure but truth was a boy.” 

Campbell : ‘‘I don’t believe old Bemis 
has quite forgiven Roberts to this day. 
By-the-way, Bemis is late, too. Wouldn't 
have helped much to grab his watch to- 
night, Roberts. Hold on! That’s 
voice, now!” As Mr. Bemis. enters 
‘*Good-evening, Mr. Bemis. Roberts and 
I were just talking of that night when 
you tried to garrote him in the Common, 
and he got away with your watch.” 


his 


Il. 

MR. BEMIS AND THE OTHERS. 
Mr. Bemis, reluctantly: ‘Oh! 
good. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Roberts, cringingly: 
Capital!” 

Mr. Bemis: ‘‘Talking of watches, | 
hope I'm not late.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ About half an hour.” 

Mrs. Campbell, re-entering and giving 
her hand: ‘‘ Don’t believe a word of it, 
Mr. Bemis. You're just in time. Why. 
even Aunt Mary is not here yet!” 

Aunt Mary Crashaw, without: ‘* Yes. 
I am, my dear—half-way up your ridicu 
lous stairs.” 

Mrs. Campbell: “Oh, Aunt Mary!” 
She runs out to meet her. 


very 


“Ha, ha, ha! 








‘*OH, AUNT MARY!” 


Campbell, to Dr. Lawton: ‘‘ You see! 
she can’t tell the truth even by acci- 
dent.” 

Roberts: ‘‘ What in the world do you 
mean, Willis ?” 

Campbell: ‘**’Sh! It’s a bet.” To Mrs. 
Crashaw, coming in with his wife: ** You 
are pretty well blown, Aunt Mary.” 


ny. 
MRS. CRASHAW, MRS. CAMPBELL, AND THE 
OTHERS. 


Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘Blown? Iwonder ’'m 
alive to reproach Amy for these stairs. 
Why don’t you live in a flat?” 

Campbell: ‘‘T am going to put in an 
elevator here, and you can get stuck in 
it.” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘I dare say I shall, if 
you put it in. What a frightful experi- 
ence! I shall never forget that night. 
How dye do, Edward?” She shakes hands 
with Roberts and Mr. Bemis. ‘* How do 
you do, Mr. Bemis? I know how Dr. 
Lawton does, without asking.” 
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Dr. Lawton, gallantly: ‘‘ All the bet- 


” 


ter for— 

Mrs. Crashaw : ‘‘ Don’t say, for seeing 
me! We may be chestnuts, doctor, but 
we needn't speak them.” To Mrs. Camp- 
bell: ‘‘ Are you going to have the whole 
elevator company, as usual ?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘*‘ Yes—all but Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller. I asked them, but they had 
an engagement.” 

Mrs. Crashaw : ‘‘So much the worse for 
them. Mrs. Curwen will be very much 
disappointed not to see-——Mrs. Miller.” The 
men laugh. She shakes her fan at them. 
‘*You ought to be ashamed to provoke 
me to say such things. Well, now, 
since I'm here, I wish the others would 
come. I'm rather hungry, and it’s late, 
isn't it ?” 

Mrs. Campbell; ‘* Not at all! 
see why you all think it’s late. Im sure 
it’s very early. Ah, Mrs. Curwen!” She 
advances upon this lady, who enters with 
her husband behind her. ‘‘So glad you 
could come. And Mr. Curwen! I didn’t 
hear you coming!” 


I don’t 
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7. 
MR. AND MRS. CURWEN AND THE OTHERS. 


Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ That proves you didn’t 
eavesdrop at the head of the stairs, my 
dear. We were quarrelling all the way 
up to this threshold. After I'd answered 
it, I mislaid your invitation, and Mr. Cur- 
wen was sure we were asked for Wednes- 
day. But I knew better. As it is, I’m 
afraid we’re rather late.” 

Mrs. Campbell, forcing a laugh: ‘‘ We 
rarely sit down before eight. Oh, Mrs. 
Bemis! How do you do, Mr. Bemis?” 
She greets young Mr. and Mrs. Bemis 
with effusion, as they come in with an air 
of haste. 

VI. 
YOUNG MR. AND MRS. BEMIS AND THE 
OTHERS. 


Mrs. Bemis : 
fully late!” 

Bemis: ‘ Yes, it’s quite shocking—” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Not at all! Really, 
I think it must be a conspiracy. Every- 
body says they are late, and I don't know 
why.” 

Campbell: ‘‘I do; but I don’t like to 
tell.” 

Dr. Lawton: ‘‘Much safer, my dear 
boy! Much!” 

Mrs. Campbell, ignoring this passage: 
‘Tf I should make you wait, just to show 
you that it was early,I don’t think it 
would be more than you deserve.” 

Campbell : *‘ Probably, if you did that, 
Miss Reynolds would get here too soon.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Yes; and she’s usu- 
ally so prompt.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ I’m beginning to have 
the courage of my convictions, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. Are you sure you didn’t say half 
past?” 

Mrs. Campbell : ‘‘T'm sure I can’t say. 
Very likely I may have done so in your 
note. But I don't see why we are so in- 
flexible about dinner engagements. J 
think we ought to give people at least 
three-quarters of an hour's grace, instead 
of that wretched fifteen minutes that 
keeps everybody's heart in their mouth.” 
The door-bell sounds. ‘‘ Ah! That’s Miss 
Reynolds’s ring, and—” 

Campbell: ‘‘We are saved! I was 
afraid we were going to be thirteen at 
table.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Thirteen! 
you mean, Willis?” 


‘* Oh, I know we're fright- 


What do 
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Campbell: ‘‘ Whiy, one from twelve. 
you know.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ** Oh, yes.” 
laugh. 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Don’t notice him. 
Agnes. He’s in one of his very worst 
ways to-night.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘* But I don’t see what 
the joke is!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Neither do I, Ag- 
nes. I—” 

A Ghostly Voice, as of an asthmatic 
spectre speaking through an imperfectly 
attached set of artificial teeth, makes itself 
heard from the library: ‘‘ Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again. For God’s eternal 
years are hers—er—r—r—ck—ck—cr 
cr—cr—ee—ck—” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘*‘Good heavens, Wil- 
lis, what in the world is that?” 

The Voice: ** This isthe North America 
Company’s perfected phonograph, invent 
ed by Thomas A.—cr—cr—cr—ee—ee—ck 
-ck—ck—New Jersey. This cylinder 
was—cr—cr — elocutionist — ee—ee—ck 
Cullen Bryant— Truth crushed to—cr 
cr—ck—ck—”’ 

Campbell: ‘* Don’t be alarmed, Aunt 
Mary. 
got in toamuse you after dinner. It don't 
seem to be exactly in order. Perhaps the 
cylinder’s got dry, or Jim hasn’t got quite 
the right pressure on—” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘Is Jim in there?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Yes; Agnes has lent 
him to us to-day. I adore boys, and Jim 
has been angelic the whole afternoon.” 

Mrs. Roberts: *‘ Oh, you’re too good, 
Amy!” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘I don’t wonder he’s 
been angelic, with a thing like that to 
play with. I should be angelic myself. 
Why can’t we go and be amused with it a 
little before dinner, Willis?” 

The Others, respectively: ‘‘Oh, yes 
Do. By all means. I never heard one 
before. We really can’t wait. Let us 
hear it now, Mr. Campbell! Do make 
him, Mrs. Campbell.” 

Campbell: *‘ Well, all right. Tl go 
with you—” He stops, feeling himself 
significantly clutched by the wrist, and 
arrested in mid-career, by Mrs. Campbell. 
‘*Or, Jim can show it off. It?’ll do him 
so much good. I'll let Jim.” The guests 
follow one another out with cries of real 
and simulated interest, and Campbell 
turns to his wife: ‘‘ What in the world is 
it, Amy?” 


The others 


It’s just a phonograph that I had 
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VII. 
MR. AND MRS. CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. Campbell: ** What is it? I shall 


aie, Willis!” 
Campbell: “* Well, speak first.” 


*““ WHAT 


Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Something's happen- 


ed to the dinner, I know. And I’m afraid 
to go and see. The cook's so cross!” 

Campbell : ** Well, shall I go?” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘ And if you keep up 
this teasing of yours, you'll simply kill 
me.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, I won't, then. But 
it’s very lucky your guests are belated 
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too, Amy. Now, if you could get the 
dinner on in about ten minutes, we should 
be just right. But you've told them all 
they were so early that they'll believe the 
delay is all yours.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘They won't believe 


IN THE WORLD IS IT, AMY?” 


anything of the kind! 
ter. But I don’t dare 

Jane, the waitress, appearing through 
the portiére of the drawing-room: ‘ Din- 
ner is ready, Mrs. CampbeH.” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘‘Oh, well, then, do 
get them started, Willis! Don’t forget, 
it’s young Mrs. Bemis you're to take down 
—not Mrs. Curwen.” 


They know bet- 
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Campbell: ‘‘Oh, no! I sha’n’t forget 
that. I hope Mrs. Curwen won't. Hello! 
There’s another ring. Who in the world 
is that?” 

Mrs. Campbell: **’Sh! 
squeaking phonograph—” 

The Phonograph, from the library : 
“Truth crushed to garth will—” * 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘*Good gracious! I 
can’t heara word. Hark! It’s Miss Reyn- 
olds talking with some one in the recep- 
tion-room, and it sounds like—but it can’t 
be—no, it can’t—it—it is—yes! And 
that’s his voice too, Willis! What does 
it mean? Am I losing my five senses? 
Or am I simply going stark, staring 
mad?” 

Campbell; ** You don’t say the Millers 
have come ?” 

Mrs. Campbell: **The Millers? No! 
Who cares anything about the Millers? 
‘Sh!’ She listens. 

Campbell, listening: 
Belforts!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ** How can you dare 
to say it, Willis? Of course it’s the Bel- 
forts. Hark!” She listens. 

Campbell, listening: ‘‘But I thought 
you said they declined, too.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘*‘ They did. It’s some 
frightful mystery. Be still, do, Willis!” 

Campbell: ** Why, 'm not making any 
noise. It’s the froufrou of that dress of 
yours.” 

Mrs. Campbell : *‘ It’s your shirt bosom. 
You always will have them so stiff; and 
you keep breathing so.” 

Campbell: **Oh, well, if you don’t 
want me to breathe!” 

Mrs. Campbell, desperately : ‘* It doesn’t 
matter. It wouldn’t help now if you 
never breathed again. Don’t joke, Wil- 
lis! ITean’t bear it. If you do, I shall 
scream.” 

Campbell: ‘*I wasn’t going to joke. 
It’s too serious. What are you going to 
do?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘T don’t know. We 
must do anything to keep them from find- 
ing out that they weren’t expected.” 

Campbell: *‘ But how do you suppose 
it’s happened, Amy?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘I don’t know. They 
meant to decline somewhere else and ac- 
cept here, and they mixed the letters. It’s 
always happening. But be still now! 
They're coming up, and all we can do is 
to keep them in the dark as well as we 
You must help me, Willis.” 


If that horrid, 


‘Why, it’s the 


can, 
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Campbell: ‘*‘ Oh, there’s nothing I like 
better than throwing dust in people's 
eyes. It’s my native element.” 

Mrs. Campbell : ** Of course it puts the 
table all out, and we've got to rearranve 
the places, and think who is going to take 
out who again as soon as we can get rid 
of them. Be making up some pretext, 
Willis. We've got to consult together. 
or else we are completely lost. You’! 
have to stay and keep talking, while | 
run down and make them put another leaf 
into the table. I don’t believe there's 
room enough now, and I'm not certain 
about the quails. The cook said she didn't 
believe they were all nice. How can peo 
ple be so careless about notes! I think 
it’s really criminal. There ought to be 
something done about it. If people won't 
read their notes over they ought to be 
told about it, and I’ve the greatest mind 
to say at once that they sent a refusal, 
and I wasn’t expecting them. It would 
serve them right.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Yes, and it would be such 
a relief to your feelings. I wish you 
would do it, Amy. Just for once.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ** I shall have to take 
the table-cloth off if I put another leaf in, 
and the whole thing has got to be re- 
arranged, decorations and everything; 
and Id got the violets scattered so care- 
lessly. Now I shall just fling them on. 
I don’t care how they look. I'm com- 
pletely discouraged, and I shall just go 
through it all like a stone.” 

Campbell: ‘* Like a precious stone. 
You are such a perfect little brick, Amy.” 

Mrs. Campbell; ** I guess you wouldn't 
like it yourself, Willis. And the Belforts 
are just the people I should have liked to 
do my best before, and now their being 
here spoils everything.” 

Campbell, smiling: ‘*‘ It is a complica- 
tion!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Oh, yes, giggle, do! 
I suppose you'd expect me to be logical, 
as you call it, with my dying breath.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ No, I shouldn’t, Amy; but 
I know you'd be delightful under any 
circumstances. You always get there 
just the same, whether you take the steps 
or not. But take a brace now, dear, and 
you'll come out all right. Tell them tlhe 
truth and I'll stand by you. Idon’t want 
any better fun.” He slips behind his 
wife, who gives him a ghastly glance over 
her shoulder as the Belforts enter the 
room with Miss Reynolds. 


‘‘l'M SO GLAD TO SEE you!” 


VIII. 


BELFORTS, MISS REYNOLDS, AND THE 
CAMPBELLS. 


Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Oh, how do you do, 
Maria?” She kisses Miss Reynolds, and 
then, with gay cordiality, gives her hand 
to Mrs. Belfort. ‘‘I'm so glad to see 
you!” She shakes hands with Belfort. 
‘So kind of you to come.” 

Miss Reynolds: ‘‘ I'm sorry to be a lit- 
tle late, Amy; but better late than never, 
I suppose.” 


THE 


Mrs. Belfort : ‘‘ Vm not so sure of that. 
Dear Mrs. Campbell! I wish you would 
be quite frank with me!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Late? Frank? What 


do you mean, both of you? You know 
you’re never late, Maria; and why should 
I be frank with you, Mrs. Belfort?” 
Campbell ; ‘* What do you take us for?” 
Mrs. Belfort, holding Mrs. Campbell's 
hand clasped between both of hers: ‘‘ For 
the very nicest and kindest people in the 
world, who wouldn’t let me have the 
mortification of deranging them on any 
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account. 
ing?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Expect you?) What 
a strange question! Why in the world 
shouldn't we expect you?” 

Campbell: *‘ What an extraordinary 
idea!” 

Mrs. Belfort: ‘*‘ Because I had to hurry 
away from Mrs. Miller's tea when I went 
home to dress, and when I told her we 
were coming here to dinner, she said, 
‘Oh, you are going, then?’ in such a way 
that, though she covered it up afterwards, 
and said she didn’t mean anything, and 
she didn’t know why she had spoken, I 
felt sure there must be some misunder- 
standing, and I've come quite ready to 
be sent away again if there is. Didn't 
you get my note?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Your note? 
of course I did!” 

Mrs. Belfort: ‘‘Then it’s all right. 
Such a relief! Now I feel that I can 
breathe freely again.” 

Mr. Belfort: ‘‘I assure you, Mrs. 
Campbell, it’s a relief to me, too. Ive 
never seen my wife of quite so many 
minds as she’s been for the last hour and 
ahalf. She was quite encyclopedic.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Oh, I know how that is, 
my dear boy. I’ve known Mrs. Camp- 
bell change hers as often as an unabridged 
dictionary in great emergencies.” 

Mrs. Belfort: ‘* But really, the only 
thing for us to do was to come, as I felt 
from the beginning, in spite of my doubts 
what to do. I thought I could depend 
upon you to send us away if we weren’t 
wanted; but if we were, and didn’t come, 
you couldn't very well have sent for us.” 

Mrs. Campbell, gayly: ‘‘Indeed I 
should!” 

Campbell, gallantly: ‘‘The dinner 
would have been nothing without you.” 

Mrs. Belfort: “I don’t know about 
that, but 'm sure we should have been 
nothing without the dinner. We were 
so glad to come. I waited a little while 
about answering, till I could see whether 
we could be free of a sort of provisional 
engagement we had hanging over us. 
Even after we got here, though, I'd half 
a mind to run away, and we've been 
catechising poor Miss Reynolds down 
in the reception - room till she wouldn't 
stand it any longer, and so here we 
are.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘And I'm perfectly 
delighted. If you had yielded to any 
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such ridiculous misgiving, I should never 
have forgiven you. I’m sure I don’t 
know what Mrs. Miller could have—” 

The Phonograph in the library: 
“Truth crushed to earth will er—er-r-;-» 
—ck—ck—cr—” 

Mrs. Belfort: ‘‘A phonograph! 
have you got one? I must hear it!” 

Campbell: ‘* Well, won't you come 
into the library? My nephew is in there, 
driving everybody mad with it. He'll 
be perfectly delighted with a fresh vic 
tim.” 

Mrs. Belfort: ** And I shall be charm- 
ed to offer myself up. Come, Miss Reyn- 
olds. Come, Roger.” 

Campbell: “Yes, come along, Bel- 
fort.” He leads the way to the door, 
and then adroitly slips back to his wife, 
who has abandoned herself wildly upon 
the sofa. 


Oh, 


IX. 
CAMPBELL AND MRS. CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. Campbeli: ‘* Well, now, what are 
you going to do, Willis?” 

Campbell: *‘ I’m not going to do any- 
thing. J haven't been flying in the face 
of Providence. If ever there was a wo- 
man offered a clean and safe way out! 
But since you preferred to remain in this 
labyrinth—this Black Forest of improba- 
bilities—-” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘Oh, don’t torment 
me, Willis! Don’t you see that her tak- 
ing it that way made it all the more im- 
possible for me to tell her of the blunder 
she had committed? I simply couldn't 
do it, then.” 

Campbell: ‘I don’t see how you could 
help doing it, then.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ When she behaved 
so magnanimously about it, and put her- 
self in my power? I would sooner have 
died, and she knew it perfectly well. 
That's the reason she was so magnani- 
mous. You wouldn’t have done it your- 
self after that. But it’s no use talking 
about that now. We've got to do some- 
thing, and you’ve got to think what we 
shall do. Now think!” 

Campbell : ‘* What about?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Oh, don’t tease, dear- 
est! About the trouble—and who shall 
take out who—and the quails. You know 
what!” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Well, I think if we leave 
those people alone much longer, they’l! 
all come out here and ask if they weren't 
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mistaken in supposing they were expect- 


ed, 
Mrs. Campbell, whimpering: ‘Oh, 
there you go! How perfectly heartless!” 


X. 
MRS. ROBERTS AND THE CAMPBELLS. 


Mrs. Roberts, showing herself at the 
door: ‘‘Amy, dear, what is the matter? 
Didn’t you tell me the Belforts were not 
coming? Is that what’s keeping you out 
here? I just knew it was!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘Yes, Agnes; but do 
vo back to them, and keep them amused. 
Willis and I are trying to think what 
to do. Ive got to rearrange the whole 
table, you know, and I’m not sure whether 
there'll be quails enough to go round.” 

Mrs. Roberts: **Don’t worry about 
that, Amy. I -won’t take any, and Ill 
give Edward a hint about them.” 

Campbell: ‘‘And Roberts is capable of 
asking you before the whole company 
why you don’t want him to take quail. 
There’s nothing like Roberts for presence 
of mind and any little bit of finesse like 
that. No, it won't do for the whole con- 
nection to fight shy of quail. Mrs. Bel- 
fort has got her suspicions roused, and 
she'd be on to a thing of that kind like 
lightning. She’s got the notion that she 
wasn't expected, somehow, and she’s been 
making it hot for Amy—trying to get 
her to own up, and all that. If it hadn't 
been for me, Amy would have owned up, 
too. But I kept my eye on her, and she 
lied out of it like a little man.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘It isn’t so, Agnes. 
He wanted me to tell the truth about it, 
as he calls it—” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ What an idea! You 
might as well have died at once. I don’t 
see what you could have been thinking 
of, Willis!” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘ Yes, he can’t under- 
stand yet why I shouldn’t, when Mrs. 
Belfort asked me if there wasn’t some 
mistake, and literally threw herself on 
my merey. She had no business to do it, 
and I shall always think it was taking a 
mean advantage; but I wasn’t going to 
let myself be outdone in magnanimity. 
I shouldn’t have thought she would be 
capable of it.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘It wasn’t very nice; 
but I suppose she was excited. We 
mustn’t blame her, and you did the only 
thing that any human creature could do. 
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I'm surprised at Willis: or, rather, I'm 
not surprised.” 

Campbell: **‘ Well, don’t let it keep 
you away from our other guests, Agnes.” 

Mrs. Campbell: **Oh, yes; do go back 
to them, Agnes, dear! I have got to ar- 
range all over again now, about who's to 
go out with who, you know. I shall 
want you to let Edward take Mrs. Cur- 
wen, and 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘*Oh, Amy, you know 
I'd do anything for you, especially in a 
case like this; but I can’t let Edward take 
Mrs. Curwen out. I don’t mind her flirt- 
ing; she does that with every one; but she 
always gets Edward to laughing so that 
it attracts the attention of the whole table, 
and—” 

Campbell: ‘* That’s a very insignificant 
matter. Ill take out Mrs. Curwen, my- 
self—” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ No, indeed you won't! 
You always get her laughing, and that's 
a great deal worse.” 

Campbell: ‘* Well, well, I won't, then. 
But we can settle all that afterwards.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ No, we'll settle it 
now, if you please; and I don’t want you 
to go near Mrs. Curwen. She’ll be sure 
to see that there’s something wrong from 
the delay, and she'll try to find it out, 
and if she should I shall simply perish on 
thespot. She'll try to get round you and 
make you tell. and I want you to promise 
me, Willis, on your bended knees, that 
you won't let it out. She’s insufferable 
enough as it is, but if she got to sym- 
pathizing with me, or patronizing me 
about such a thing, as she’d be sure to do, 
I don’t know what I should do. Will 
you promise?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh,I promise. Look out 
you don’t tell her yourself, Amy! But 
now I’ve got to see that there’s enough to 
eat, under this new deal, and the great 
question is about the quail, and I’ve 
thought how to manage that. I'll just 
run down to the telephone, and send to 
the club for them. We can have them 
here inside of a half-hour, and never turn 
a feather.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Oh, Willis, you are 
inspired. Well, I shall always say that 
when there is any real thinking to be 
done— But hurry back, do, dear, and 
Agnes and I will be trying to settle who 
shall take out— Oh, I'm afraid you won't 
get back in time to help us! It takes so 
long to telephone the simplest thing.” 
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Campbell: ‘‘T ll be back in one-quarter 
of a second.” He rushes out, brushing 
by Mrs. Crashaw, who enters at the same 
moment from the library. 


XI. 
MRS. CRASHAW AND THE OTHER LADIES; 
THEN CAMPBELL, 


Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘ Amy, child, what in 
the world has happened? What are you 
staying out here away from your com- 
pany for? Where’s Willis going? What’s 
Agnes doing here? It’s perfectly scanda- 
lous to leave all those people alone!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘*Oh, Aunt Mary, if 
you only knew, you wouldn’t scold us! 
Don’t you see the Belforts have come?” 

Mrs. Crashaw : ** Yes, of course they've 
come, and after they declined; I under- 
stand that. But it’s only a matter of two 
plates more at the table—” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘ Oh, is it? And am I 
to let him go down with her? The whole 
affair has got to be planned over, and 
another leaf put in, and the table re- 
arranged, and I don’t know what all.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ And Willis has gone 
down to telephone to the club for more 
quails.” 

Mrs. Crashaw,to Mrs.Campbell: ‘* You 
don’t mean that you only got just quails 
enough?” 

Mrs. Campbell, indignantly: ‘* A dinner 
for ten is not a dinner for twelve. I may 
not have kept house so long as you, Aunt 
Mary, but I'm not quite a child!” At 
this critical moment Campbell returns. 
** Well, will they send them?” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Yes, yes. It’s all right. I 
couldn’t get the club, just now; Central 
was busy; but I’ve primed Green’s man, 
down below, and he'll call them up in a 
minute. He understands it. I thought 
I'd hurry back and see if I could be of use. 
Well, have you got things all straight?” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘No; we've spent the 
time in getting them crookeder, if possi- 
ble. I’ve insinuated that Amy didn’t 
know how to order her dinner, and she’s 
told me I’m an old woman. Iam an old 
woman, Amy, and you mustn't regard 
me. I think my mind’s going.” She 
kisses Mrs. Campbell, who clasps her in a 
forgiving embrace. 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘ Mine’s gone, Aunt 
Mary, or I never could have taken any- 
thing amiss from you! I don’t see how I 
shall live through it. I don’t know what 


to do; it seems to get worse every mo- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Crashaw : ‘‘ Why, you don’t sup. 
pose the Belforts suspect anything, do 
you?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘That’s the worst of 
it. I thought I ought to let the Millers 
know who had failed when I asked them 
so late; and the Beiforts were there at 
tea this afternoon, and Mrs. Miller let out 
her surprise that they were coming. So, 
of course, I had a double duty.” 

Campbell: ‘* But, thank goodness, she 
was equal to it, Aunt Mary. I've had to 
do some tall lying in my time, but I never 
soared to the heights that Amy reached 
with the Belforts, in my palmiest days.” 

Mrs. Crashaw : ‘‘ Well, then, if she con- 
vinced them that their suspicions were 
wrong, it’s all right; and if the quails are 
coming from the club, I don’t see what 
there is to worry about. We must be 
thankful that you could get out of it so 
easily.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ But we're not out of 
it. The table has to be rearranged, but I 
can have that done now somehow, while 
we're waiting for the quails. The great 


thing is to manage about the going out. 
It happens very fortunately that if I tell 
all the other men whom they’re to take 
out, Mr. Belfort can’t suppose that he was 


an after-thought. But I can’t seem to 
make a start with a new arrangement, in 
my own mind.” 

Campbell: ‘**You’ve used up all your 
invention in convincing the Belforts that 
they were expected. Good gracious, here's 
Dr. Lawton! What do you want here, 
you venerable opprobrium of science?” 


XII. 
DR. LAWTON AND THE OTHERS, 


Dr. Lawton, standing at ease on the 
threshold of the drawing-room: ‘‘ No- 
thing. I merely got tired of hearing the 
praises of truth chanted in there, and came 
out here for—a little change.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Well, you can’t stay. 
You've got to go back, and help keep the 
Belforts from supposing they weren't ex- 
pected, if it takes all your hoarded wis- 
dom as a general practitioner for forty 
years.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Oh yes; do go back, 
doctor !” 

Dr. Lawton : ‘‘ What has been the treat- 
ment up to the present time?” 
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Campbell: ‘‘The most heroic kind. 
Amy has spared neither age nor sex, in 
the use of whoppers. You know what 
she is, doctor, when she has a duty to 
perform.” 

~ Dr. Lawton: ‘* But whoppers, as I un- 
derstand, are always of one sex. They 
mav be old; they often are, I believe; 
but they are invariably 
masculine.” 

Campbell ; ‘Oh, that 
prevent wo- 
men’s using them. 
They use all of us.” 

Dr. Lawton: ** Well, 
then, there’s no need of 
my going back on that 
account. In fact, I 
may congratulate Mrs. 
Campbell on the most 
complete success. The 
Belforts are thorough- 
ly deceived.” 

Mrs. Campbell, with 
tremulous eagerness: 
“Oh, do you think 
so, doctor? If I could 
only believe that, how 
happy I should be!” 

Dr. Lawton: *‘ You 
may be sure of it, 
Mrs. Campbell. _Bel- 
fort doesn’t count, of 
course?” 

Mrs. Crashaw : ** Of 
course not; men will 
believe anything that’s 
told them.” 

Dr. Lawton: *‘ And 
I don’t allude to him. 
But Mrs. Belfort got 
me to one side as soon 
as she saw me, and told 
me she had been afraid 
there was something 
wrong, but Mrs. Camp- 
bell had assured her 
that she had got her 
note of acceptance, and 
now she was going to 
give her whole mind 
to the phonograph’s beautiful rendering 
of Bryant’s poem on truth.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ There, Amy, you see 
there’s no reason to worry about that!” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘No; the only thing 
now is to get your dinner on the table, 


child, and let us eat it as soon as possi- 
ble.” 
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Campbell : ‘‘ Yes, if Lawton’s telling 
the truth.” 

The Ladies: ‘‘ Willis!” 

Dr. Lawton: ** Don’t mind him, ladies! 
The experiences of his early life in Cali- 
fornia, you know, must have been very 
unfavorable to a habit of confidence in 
his fellow-men. I pity him.” 


‘OH, I DARE SAY HE WON'T MIND.” 


XIII. 
MRS. CURWEN AND THE OTHERS. 


Mrs. Curwen, appearing with young 
Mr. Bemis: ‘‘ Dr. Lawton, I wish you 
would go and bring your daughter here. 
She's flirting outrageously with my hus- 
band.” In making this accusation, Mrs. 
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Curwen casts the eye of experienced co- 
quetry at young Mr. Bemis, who laughs 
foolishly. 

Dr. Lawton: ** Oh, I dare say he won't 
mind; he must be so used to it.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ** What do you mean, 
Dr. Lawton? What does he mean, Mr. 
Campbell?” 

Campbell: ‘‘I couldn't imagine, for 
the life of me.” 

Mrs. Curwen: 
Campbell?” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘Oh, I never tell— 
such things.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘What mysteries ! 
Well, can you tell what makes Mrs. Bel- 
fort so uncommonly gay, this evening? 
She seems to be in the greatest spirits, 
laughing with everybody— Mr. Bemis 
pere, and Mr. Roberts.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ** Mrs. Belfort?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ Yes. She seems a 
little hysterical. I wonder if anything’s 
happened?” . 

Mrs. Campbell, sweeping the circle of 
her confidants with a look of misery: 
‘* What could have happened?” 

Dr. Lawton: * It’s merely the pleasure 
of finding herself in your company, Mrs. 
Curwen.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘Oh, thank you, Dr. 
Lawton. I know that I scatter sunshine 
in my path, but not to that extent, I 
think.” With winning appeal: ‘Oh, 
what is the cat in the meal, doctor?” To 
young Mr. Bemis, archly: ‘“Do make them 
tell me, Mr. Bemis!” 

Young Mr. Bemis, with the air of ep- 
igram: ‘‘I’m sure J don't know.” He 
chokes with flattered laughter. 

Mrs. Curwen : **‘ How cruel of you not 
even to try!” She makes eyes at young 
Mr. Bemis, and then transfers them rapid- 
ly to Campbell: ‘‘ Won't you just whis- 
per it in my ear, Mr.Campbell? Mrs. Rob- 
erts, you can’t imagine what nice things 
your husband’s bees saying to me! I 
didn’t know he paid compliments. And 
now I suppose he’s devoting himself to 
Mrs. Belfort. Perhaps it was that made 
her so lively. He began at once. He’s 
so amusing. I envy you having such a 
husband always about.” 

Young Mr. Bemis, in the belief that he 
is saying something gallant: ‘I’m sure 
we're none of us so hard-hearted as to 
envy you, Mrs. Curwen.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Bemis! I shall really be afraid to tell 


“Can you tell, Mrs. 
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Mr. Curwen all you say.” She laughs 
and Campbell joins her, even under {})o 
reproachful gaze of his wife and siste) 
Mrs. Curwen turns coaxingly to hi: 
** Do tell!” 

Campbell : ‘* Tell what?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘** Well—” She pauses 
thoughtfully, and then suddenly adds, 
‘who's going to take me out to dinner.” 

Mrs. Campbell, surprised into saying 
it: *‘ Why, it’s all disarranged now by 
the Belforts—” She stops, and a thrill of 
dismay at her self-betrayal makes itself 
apparent in the spectators. 

Mrs. Curwen, with clasped hands: 
‘* Don't say by the Belforts coming un- 
expectedly! Oh, dear Mrs. Campbell, | 
know how to pity you! That very thing 
happened to me last winter. Only, it 
was Mrs. Miller who came after she'd de- 
clined; she said Mr. Miller wouldn't come 
without her. But why do you mind it? 
We all went out pell-mell. Such fun! 
But it must have taken all Mr. Campbell's 
ingenuity to keep them from suspecting.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ More, too. I was 
where.” 

Mrs. Curwen, with caressing deference 
to Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Of course you were 
not needed. But isn’t it shocking how 
one has to manage in such an emergency? 
I really believe it would be better to tell 
the truth sometimes. Don’t you?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘It’s all very well 
telling the truth if they don’t suspect 
anything. But when people tax you with 
their mistakes, and try to make you own 
up that they’ve blundered, then of course 
you have to deny it.” ' 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ You simply have to.” 

Mrs. Crashaw : ‘* There’s no other way, 
in that case, even if you'd prefer to tell 
the truth.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘Oh, in that case, yes, 
indeed. Poor Mrs. Campbell! I can im- 
agine how annoying it must have been; 
but I should have liked to hear you get- 
ting out of it! What did you say? I’m 
so transparent, people see through me at 
once.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Are you?” 

Dr. Lawton: *‘ Don’t you think you're 
a little hard on yourself, Mrs. Curwen /” 

Mrs.Curwen, with burlesque meekness 
and sincerity: ‘‘No, not the least. It’s 
simple justice.” Mr. Curwen enters with 
Roberts. ‘‘ You can ask my husband if 
you don’t believe me. Or no, I'll put the 
case to him myself. Fred, dear, if people 


no 





THE 


whom I didn’t expect to dinner, came, 
could I keep them from discovering that 
they weren't expected? You know how 
awkward I am about such things—little 
fibs, and all that?” 


XIV. 
ROBERTS, CURWEN, AND THE OTHERS; 
THEN THE BELFORTS. 


Curwen: ‘* Well, I don’t know—” 

Mrs. Curwen, shaking her fan at him 
during the general laugh: ‘‘Oh, what a 
wicked husband! You don’t believe I 
could fib out of such a thing, do you, Mr. 
Roberts?” 

Roberts, gallantly: ‘‘If I knew what 
the thing was?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ Why, like the Bel- 
forts— Oh, poor Mrs. Campbell! I didn’t 
mean to let it out!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Oh, it doesn’t matter. 
Would you like to go and tell the Bel- 
forts themselves? Or, you needn't 
they’re coming here.” 

Mrs. Belfort, returning from the libra- 
ry, followed by her husband and the eld- 
er Mr. Bemis: **‘ How perfectly the phono- 
graph renders that piece, Mr. Campbell! 
I’ve never heard anything like it.” 

Campbell; ‘It’s all in practice. You 
wouldn't hear anything else here, Mrs. 
Belfort. It’s my favorite poem. And I’m 
happy to find that Mrs. Curwen likes it as 
much as I do.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘T adore it!” 
The Phonograph, within : 
crushed to earth will rise again.” 

Campbell: *‘ Every time! But I wish 
Jim would change the cylinder. Ilike a 
little vari—” 

A Sound from the regions below, some- 
thing like, ‘* Woor, roor, roor; woor, roor, 
roor!” and then a voice: *‘ Hello! Is 
that you, Central? Well, give me two 
hundred and forty-one, please! Yes, two, 
four, one: Iroquois Club. Yes! What? 
Yes, Iroquois Club—two forty-one. Well, 
hurry up! Is that you, Iroquois? Yes? 
Busy? Well, that won’t work. 
careif youare busy. You've got to take 
my message, and take it rightaway. Hear 
that?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Hear it? I should think 
they could! That confounded fool has 
left the closet door open!” He rushes out 
and down the stairs, while the others as- 
sume various attitudes of sympathy and 
dismay, and Mrs. Curwen bows herself 
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into her fan, and the voice below con- 
tinues. 

The Voice: *‘ Well, why don’t you send 
them quails you promised half an hour 
ago? What? Whoisit? It’s Mr. Camp- 
bell. 
bell. One hump! What? 
yourself! It’s Mr. Cam—” 

Campbell's voice from below: ** Why 
the deuce don’t you shut that closet door? 
Shut it! Shut it! We can hear you all 
over the house, the way you yell. Don't 
you know how to use a telephone? Shut 
that door, any way !” 

The Voice: ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, 
sir, I didn’t think about the door. Ididn‘t 
know it was open. All right, sir.” There 
is the sound of a closing door, and then, as 
Campbell rejoins his guests with a flushed 
face, the woor-roor-rooring of the electric 
bell begins again. ‘‘Iroquois! Is this 
Iroquois?) No, I don’t want you; I want 
Well, is that Iroquois now?” 
The words are at first muffled; then they 
grow more and more distinct, in’ spite of 
the intervening door. ‘ Yes, quails! <A 
dozen roast quails. You got the order 
half an hour ago. There’s a lot of folks 
come that they didn’t expect, and they 
got to have more birds. Well, 
hurry up, then! Good-by! Woor-roor!” 

Campbell, amidst the consternation of 
the company, while Mrs. Belfort fixes his 
wife with an eye of mute reproach: 
‘*Now, my dear, this is so awful that no- 
thing can be done about it on the old 
lines.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Yes; I give it up. 
Mrs. Belfort, I tried my very best to keep 
you from suspecting, and even when you 
did suspect, 'm sure you must say that I 
did all Teould. But fate was against me.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘Oh, poor Mrs. Camp- 
bell! Must you own up?” 

Mrs. Belfort : ‘* But I don’t understand. 
You got my note of acceptance, didn’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* But it wasn’t a note 
of acceptance: it was a note of regret!” 

Mrs. Belfort: ‘* Indeed it was not!” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘T knew just how it 
had happened as soon as I saw you this 
evening, and I determined that wild 
horses should not get the truth out of 
me.” Campbell and Dr.- Lawton ex- 
change signals of admiration. ‘‘ You 
must have been writing two notes, de- 
clining somewhere else, and then got 
them mixed. It’s always happening.” 
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‘* YES, QUAILS!” 


Campbell : ‘‘ It’s one of the commonest 
things in the world—on the stage; and 
ever since a case of the kind happened 
to Mrs. Campbell down at the Shore, one 
summer, she’s known how to deal with it.” 

Mrs. Belfort: ‘‘ But I didn’t write two 
notes and get them mixed. I wrote but 
one, to tell Mrs. Campbell how very glad 
I was to come. Do you happen to have 
kept my note?” 

Mrs. Campbell : *‘ They are all here in 
this desk, and”—running to it, and pull- 
ing it open—-‘‘ here is yours.” She reads: 
*** Dear Mrs. Campbell, I am very sorry 
to be so late in answering. An out-of- 
town engagement for the tenth, which 
has been hanging over us in a threaten- 
ing way for the past fortnight— ” Mrs. 
Campbell turns the leaf, and continues 
reading in a murmur that finally fades 
into the silence of utter dismay. 

Campbell: *‘ Well, my dear?” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘*‘ What in the world 
is it, child?” 
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Mrs. Roberts: ‘** Amy!” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘* Oh, not another mys 
tery, I hope!” 

Campbell: ‘‘Go on, Amy, or shal] 
I” 
Mrs. Campbell, reading desperately on 
for the past fortnight, is happily of 
at last, and I am very glad indeed to ac 
cept your kind invitation for dinner at 
seven on that day, for Mr. Belfort and 
myself—” She lets her hands, with the 
letter stretched between them, fall dra 
matically before her. 

Campbell: ‘‘Well, my dear, there 
seems to be a pretty clear case against 
you, and unless you can plead mind 
transferrence, or something like that—” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘?'m sure it’s mind 
transferrence, Amy! I've often been 
through the same experience myself. 
Just take the opposite of what's said.” 

Mrs. Campbell, in a daze: ‘‘ But I don't 
see— Yes, now I begin to remember 
how it must have been-—how it was. | 
know now, but I don’t know how I can 
ever forgive myself for such carelessness, 
when I’m always so particular about 
notes—” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Yes, I’ve even heard you 
say it was criminal to read them careless- 
ly. Ican bear witness for you there.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Vm sure I could too, 
Amy, in a court of justice.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘*‘ Yes, I was just go- 
ing out when your note came, Mrs. Bel- 
fort, and I read the first page—down to 
‘for the past fortnight’—and I took it 
for granted that the opening regret 
meant a refusal, and just dropped it into 
my desk and gave you up. It’s inexcus- 
able, perfectly inexcusable! I’m quite at 
your feet, Mrs. Belfort, and I shall not 
blame you at all if you can’t forgive me. 
What shall I say to you?” 

Mrs. Belfort, amiably: ‘‘ Nothing. my 
dear, except that you will let me stay, 
now I’m here!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ How sweet you are! 
You shall live with us!” 

Campbell: ‘*‘Truth crushed to earth! 
It’s perfectly wonderful! Mrs. Campbell 
can’t get away from it when she tries her 
best. She tells it in spite of herself. She 
supposed she wasn’t telling it when she 
said there was no mistake on your part; 
but she was. Well, it is a feminine vir- 
tue, doctor.” 

Dr. Lawton: ‘‘Unquestionably. Ithink 
that it came into the world with woman.” 
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Vrs. Campbell, with mounting cour- 
e: ** Yes, a pretty predicament I should 


in 


ave been in, Willis, if I had taken your 
dvice, and told the truth, as you call it, 
the beginning. 
vait any longer. 
in their own good time. 


But now we won't 
The qtkails will come 
My dear, will 
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EFTY BURKE was a young man 
| of honest countenance and godlike 
figure, who had been born by some mis- 
chance in the Fourth Ward, instead of 
in a more exclusive neighborhood, where 
he would later in life have been able to 
show off the godlike figure in a frock- 
Having been born on the East 
River front, he had followed the river 
for a livelihood ever since, and could 
swim when other children of his age were 
learning to walk about alone. This fact 
had been demonstrated only by acci- 
dent, but was vouched for by those who 
had seen him at the age of three jump out 
of his father’s arms over the railing of an 
excursion-boat, and paddle around in the 
water until dragged out of it at the end 
of a boat-hook. 

At the age of twenty-five he was mak 
ing small sums of money by backing 
himself to win in swimming races, and 
had been given numerous medals for 
saving life. This latter recreation he re- 
garded only as a divertisement. He did 
not make a business of it, and it was not 
to him a matter of serious moment, like 
the winning of long-distance champion- 
ships. But neither of these performances 
made him wealthy, and it was most neces- 
sary that he should become so in order 
that he might marry Miss Mary Casey, 
the daughter of the janitor of the Mount 
Blane Flats. Hefty was very much in 
love with her, and had urged her to mar- 
ry him and live on the little money he 
could earn, but Miss Casey was a thought- 
ful young person, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated her own value. She wished him 
to show his love by appreciating it also. 
It is sometimes difficult to express the 
magnitude of one’s love by one’s wages, 
and Hefty found this true, but Miss Casey 
saw no excuse in it. They had been en- 
gaged for over a year. 

But while it was difficult for him to 
earn money, it was as easy for him to 
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you give Mrs. Belfort your arm? And 
Mr. Belfort, will you give me yours?’ 
Mrs. Curwen: ** And all the rest of us?” 
Mrs. Campbell: *‘Oh, you can come 
out pell-mell.” 
Mrs. Curwen: *‘Oh, dear Mrs. Camp- 
bell!” 
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drag a drowning man from death to the 
pier-head as for you to guide a blind man 
from one sidewalk to the other, or a girl 
across a ballroom, and his manner in do- 
ing the one thing was as matter-of-fact, 
and as little self-conscious, as yours would 
probably be in performing the other. If 
the drowning person struggled, he ducked 
her, if it chanced to be a woman; or, if it 
were a man, drew away an arm’s-length 
and trod water until he had posed his vie- 
tim properly, when he would strike him 
ence between the eyes, and then slip him 
over his shoulder like a bag of meal, 
and sweep in with him to a firm moor- 
ing. 

There was not, accordingly, the least 
hesitation in the movements of Mr. Burke 
when the daughter of Sefior Juan Alva- 
rez failed to place her foot on the lower 
rung of the accommodation-ladder, and 
sank between the port side of the tramp 
steamer Liverpool and the Liverpool's 
long-boat. There was no one remaining 
in the Liverpool's long-boat to go after 
her, because her father, who had rowed 
it over from the slip, had mounted the 
ship’s ladder first, and was trying to bal- 
ance himself on it, and at the same time 
hold the long-boat back against a turn- 
ing tide that strove to wrench it out of 
his hands. Mr. Burke was at this mo- 
ment tacking around the stern of the 
steamer in a cat-boat. There was no time 
to go about and chase the broad white 
hat that rose for an instant at the foot of 
the ladder, so when he heard the father 
scream he dropped his sheet and tiller 
and dived over the boat's rail to leeward, 
leaving her reeling and careening im- 
potently in the wind. The broad straw 
hat rose once more at the steamer’s bow 
and sank again, but Mr. Burke was in 
close pursuit now, going hand after hand 
even faster than the current, with his 
head under water, and turning his mouth 
to the surface at each fifth stroke to gasp 
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for a breath of air. And when down 
below him he saw, turning and twisting 
in the sharp undercurrent, a slim white 
figure, he dived for it and brought it up 
firmly under his arm, and struck out con- 
fidently for the anchor-chain that stretch- 
ed above his head a few rods further back, 
quivering in the current. He reached it 
with a few quick strokes, and threw his 
arm over it and hung there, breathing 
heavily, and shaking the damp hair from 
his eyes. He saw the men of the Liver- 
pool tumbling into the long-boat, and 
three tugs making toward him with fierce 
shrieks of their whistles, and the passen- 
gers on a lumbering ferry-boat crowded at 
the rail and pointing him out. It is al- 
most as difficult to drown in the upper 
bay as in Madison Square, and Mr. Burke, 
knowing this, concerned himself not at 
all with the approaching aid, but turned 
his eyes with careless interest to the face 
beside his own. The broad straw hat had 
been wrenched away, and the long hair 
loosened, and the smooth oval face pressed 
against his was still warm through the 
water which ran from it. It was a differ- 


ent face from any which Mr. Burke had 


known. He would have classed its owner, 
had he been asked to give a guess at her 
nationality, as a foreigner, and more par- 
ticularly as ‘‘ Eyetalian,” Italians being 
to him a generic term for all those peo- 
ple not born between the East and North 
rivers. But he admitted mentally that 
it was a very beautiful face. The lashes 
were longer than any he had ever seen, 
and the lips smaller, and the skin a warm- 
er, browner tint, which made the clinch- 
ed teeth under the parted lips more white 
by contrast. It reminded him of a pic- 
ture he knew in the cathedral, but he 
could not recali just then where he had 
seen it. The face was so delicate and 
beautiful that he instinctively moved his 
own away from it, and relaxed his hold 
round the girl’s body, and as her head 
sank back on his shoulder he gave a 
short laugh, and wondered with a grim 
smile what Mary Casey would say if she 
could see him then. One of the men in 
the long-boat lifted her up gently, and her 
father seized her and caressed her and 
moaned and wept over her, chattering in 
a soft unknown tongue. Hefty had nev- 
er before seen a man of his age weep, and 
he observed it with interest, as he pulled 
himself up over the bow of the boat. The 
captain of one of the three tugs leaned 
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over the low rail and recognized Hefty 
with a wave of his hand. . 

‘**T bet on it it was you,” he said. And 
then added, looking down at his shouldey 
with a languishing smile, “Who's your 
friend?” 

Mr. Burke reddened fiercely at this, and 
did not answer; but whether he had blush 
ed from anger or embarrassment he could 
not tell. He still felt the touch of the 
girl's face against his own, and as he 
became conscious of this, he rubbed his 
cheek hastily with the back of his hand, 
as a tribute of fidelity to Miss Casey, who 
had not been there to see. 

He sailed back to the slip in his recoy- 
ered cat-boat with a strange sensation of 
excitement and unrest. He had never felt 
excited when he had saved other people, 
and he attributed his feeling so at this 
time to the embarrassingly fervid grati- 
tude of the queer little father, or to the 
white liquor he had given him from a 
long-necked flask. 

‘*Tt was awful hot stuff,” he argued, 
‘‘and he certainly did take on about it. 
Might have been her mother from the 
way he took on.” Then he said ‘ For- 
eigners,” briefly, as though that explain- 
ed it all, and went up to the tenement to 
change his wet clothes. 

There was really no necessity for his 
sailing out to the Liverpool again. He 
knew that quite well as he beat uncer- 
tainly about in the wind. He knew the 
girl had recovered, for she had opened 
her eyes before he had left the boat, and 
had smiled up at her father, so there was 
absolutely no reason for his returning. 
Still, he argued, her father had asked him 
to do so, had, indeed, entreated him to let 
them see him again. Perhaps it was only 
his excitable Southern manner and meant 
nothing. 

And then again he would not like them 
to go away thinking he had been ungra- 
cious and rude. They had asked him to 
come back to dinner, and it was even 
possible that they might at that moment 
be waiting for him. His hand pushed 
the tiller away, and then drew it back 
with a jerk, and threw the boat into 
the wind again. He would not go back. 
What right had he to go ealling on 
strange girls, and “foreigners” at that ’ 
But as soon as he had determined he had 
no right to show this interest in an un- 
known woman, and that he would sail 
on to the pier, he put the boat sharp- 
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“BURKE WATCHED HER 


ly about, and headed it directly for the 
steamer. It seemed as if the boat did 
not go fast enough, and in order that he 
might not again change his intention 
he thought of the race he had on with 
Robinson for the next Tuesday, and had 
just determined that the stakes were not 
large enough, and that he would demand 
more money, when the sail of his cat- 
boat fluttered in the wind, and left him at 
the foot of the Liverpool's ladder. 

They were very glad to see him, and 
he felt satisfied that he had come, and 
so expressed himself, and his pleasure in 
finding that the young girl was not at all 
the worse in health for her journey un- 
der the water. She said nothing to this, 
but smiled upon him from beneath the 
long lashes with dark sleepy eyes. Her 
father seemed to be a very pleasant little 
man for a ‘‘ foreigner,” with a great deal 
of manner, which compared favorably 
with that of the Frenchman who taught 
all the fashionable dances for fifty cents 
an hour, and for nothing to those who 
formed classes of six or over, at Sorlev’s 
Terrace Garden. Mr. Burke could not 
remember having met with such plea- 
sant people before. They ate in the cap- 
tain’s cabin in company with two of the 
ship's mates, who were men of doubtful 
nationality, and who said but little, but 
who regarded Mr. Burke closely, and 
drank frequently from the long-necked 
bottle. The Liverpool, so they informed 


WITH DEEP INTEREST.” 


him,was an English tramp steamer, char- 
tered to carry sewing-machines and other 
manufactured articles to a port in Colom- 
bia, a South American republic, as they 
further explained. Sefior Alvarez was 
the owner of the cargo, and his daughter 
accompanied him for his better compan- 
ionship and for a sight of the great city 
of New York. Mr. Burke, in turn, told 
them proudly of some of its wonders, and 
volunteered to show them its ‘‘ sights.” 
He thought they should certainly see 
Central Park before they left, and ‘* take 
in” a dance at the Terrace Garden. He 
would also be pleased to get them seats 
for the play then running at Niblo’s, 
which was, so he understood, a ‘‘ piece” 
worth seeing. His advances were re- 
ceived with polite consideration, but the 
sefior regretted, in bad English but with 
perfect grace, their immediate departure. 
They had been lying for the past fort 
night at the pier-head, and had but that 
morning anchored in the basin, to be in 
readiness to start with the tide at mid 
night. Mr. Burke received this informa 
tion dumbly. He could not tell why, but 
he felt strangely hurt at their so soon go- 
ing away. It was as if they had not only 
rejected him, but his rising feelings of 
friendliness and hospitality. But then, 
he answered himself, it could mean no- 
thing to him whether they went or came. 
And yet when the dinner was over he 
was loath to go. He stood on the deck and 
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‘‘T AM NOT GOOD AT SAYING THINGS. ’—(See page 231.] 


pointed with his hand to the statue of 
Liberty on Bedlows Island. 

‘*That’s something youse ought’r see,” 
he said, *‘ but I guess you’ve been over it. 
No? It’s a great bit of work inside, with 
stairs all the way up. You wouldn't 
think how big it is from here. Why, 
mor’n a dozen men can stand on the 
ledge round the hand. If you like,” he 
added, consciously, ‘‘ Tl sail you over 
there.” He looked at the sefiorita as he 
spoke, and she glanced at her father, and 
he looked doubtfully at Burke, at which 
the young man reddened, and then the 
Spaniard, seeing this, told his daughter 
that she should go of course, that it was 
most courteous of the brave gentleman 
who had risked his life for her. He him- 
self could not attend them, as there were 
clearing- papers to sign and a crew to 
choose. 

The sun was sinking over the Jersey 


flats when they turned and headed back 
to the steamer. The girl sat silently in 
the cross seat amidships, with one hand 
trailing in the water and with the other 
shading her eyes. She wore a light dress, 
open at the throat, and she had thrown 
a black lace scarf over her head and 
shoulders, with one end hanging. It 
served her for both head-dress and shaw], 
and though Mr. Burke condemned it as 
fantastic, he admitted that it was more 
becoming to her than Miss Casey’s flat 
hat would have been. They had passed 
the last two hours together, stopping to 
rest on the grass around the base of the 
statue, and watching the boats of differ- 
ent make pass and repass the little island 
It had seemed to Burke as if it were all 
their own, as if the two of them had been 
cast adrift there, and that the rest of the 
world had gone on with its worries ani 
business and making of money and keep- 
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ing of engagements without their caring 
or knowing. He looked with contempt 
ipon the big ferry-boat that had to move 
on schedule time, and listened with a 
feeling of pity to the hoarse warnings of 
the tugs, and all the other whistles and 
bells that told of work and hurry. The 
strange girl at his side filled him with a 
feeling of distance from it all, her soft 
lazy voice and slow speech, as she picked 
out and formed her sentences, quieted 
and soothed, and yet unsettled him. The 
places and things of which she spoke were 
so widely different from what he knew, 
and appeared, as she told of them, as 
though they must be so much richer and 
fuller and more plentiful. A land where 
it was always noon, with trees and flow- 
ers and clear skies, and where no one 
worked; where the earth furnished food 
freely, and where the men seemed to do 
nothing all day but sit and smoke in the 
open squares; where the nights were filled 
with musie and dancing, and every one 
sat out-of-doors while the band played on 
the plaza. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Burke, breathing heavily, 
and staring down with a troubled look at 
the dark eyes of the girl stretched on the 
seat below him. ‘‘It sounds as if I'd like 
it. It ain’t like this, is it?” he said, with 
a wave of his hand as a great flat scow, 
laden with freight cars, pushed past them 
with a panting tug at her side. 

‘“ Ah, yes; but, however,” said the girl, 
slowly, ‘‘ you have that.” She raised her 
arm from her side and stretched it out, 
with her long slim fingers pointing at 
the great bronze statue which stood out 
black against the red glow of the sunset. 

‘*How?” said Burke; ‘“‘have wot? I 
don’t understand.” 

The girl rested her chin on her hand, 
and looked past him at the statue. Her 
lids closed heavily, so that he could hard- 
ly see her eyes. She shook her head. 
‘You have liberty,” she said, as though 
she were speaking to herself, ‘‘ and free- 
dom; you have it all. You have no ty- 
rants in your country. It is all free and 
open and noble. With us there is no law. 
We are afraid to speak—we are afraid—” 
She stopped and closed her lips as though 
to compel herself to silence. 

Burke watched her with a deep inter- 
est, which he believed was in what she 
said, but which was in the fact that she 
had said it. He waited for her to con- 
tinue, but she remained silent. 
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‘Wot do you mean?” he asked, softly. 
‘“Who’s hurting you in Colombia?” 

‘*“We do not live in Colombia,” she 
said. ‘‘Oh yes, the boat goes there, but 
our own home—the home I spoke of to 
you—is in Ecuador. There is peace in 
Colombia; but now with us there is war 
and revolution, and men are shot in the 
streets because they will not suffer to be 
robbed.”” She stopped again, and held 
her hands before her face. 

“Shot in the street, 
Burke, gravely. ‘* Wot! 
lice stop ‘em ?” 

‘*Tt is a revolution,” said the girl, im- 
patiently. ‘*My people have been strug- 
gling for many years against oppression. 
My uncle,” she said, consciously, ‘‘ should 
be President of Ecuador, but now be- 
cause Gonzales has the army with him 
my uncle cannot take his place, but hides 
in the mountains without a home. They 
hunt him like a bandit. They have turn- 
ed his house into a barracks for Gonzales’ 
soldiers. I myself saw their tents and 


eh?” said Mr. 
Don't the po- 


horses in the gardens where I have walk- 
It is all confiscate—you 


ed many times. 
understand ?” 

‘*Yes,” said Burke, shaking his head 
solemnly. ‘‘I read it in the papers. I 
read there was fighting going on down 
there; but I didn’t take no notice to it, it's 
so far away,” he added, apologetically. 

‘So far away!” the girl repeated, with 
quick offence. ‘‘Do not men love their 
homes everywhere they may be? And 
love their free life, and to—be masters? 
I and my people have had no home for 
years; my uncle, chosen of the people, is 
driven from the city by a paid military; 
by a man who robs the rich and taxes the 
poor—taxes the salt they eat.” 

Mr. Burke reddened slowly. ‘‘ Huh!” 
he said, fiercely. ‘‘ He does, hey? Well, 
wot are all your men doing all this time?” 

The girl gave him a quick look of ap- 
proval. She leaned forward, with her 
eyes fixed on his. ‘They do the best 
they can,” she said, slowly. ‘‘They are 
poor, but not so poor but when they get 
the guns and the cannons and the pow- 
der, like all that Gonzales has, they will 
not be poor no more.” She opened her 
clasped arms, and threw her hands out 
with a quick impulsive gesture. ‘‘ Then 
the brother of my dear father,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ will come back at the head of 
the army to the people who have given 
him their vote, and those inside will 
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open the gates, and he wiil march in 
and drive Gonzales away, and Gonzales 
will die, and there will be peace again 
and freedom, and no more taxes, nor steal- 
ing, nor assassinations.” The tears came 
to her eyes, and ran slowly down her 
cheeks, but she did not touch them. 
‘* Ah, yes, we have brave men,” she said, 
raising her head proudly, and nodding at 
him. 

Burke shifted his hand on the tiller 
and looked away. ‘‘ And brave women, I 
guess,” he said. ‘‘I wish,” he began—‘‘I 
wish I could do something,” he concluded, 
impotently. 

The girl smiled quickly, and straight- 
ened her head and shoulders. ‘‘ Yes,I did 
not do wrong to speak to you,” she said, 
considering him with grave, kind eyes. 
‘* You do understand it. You are brave; 
yes, you are brave, and you now know 
what it is that we suffer.” 

Mr. Burke made no answer, but looked 
past and beyond her. She seemed to have 
forgotten him in the thoughts which her 
words had brought back to her, and sat, 
with her chin on her hand, gazing stead- 
ily across the water. It was all new to 
him, and he let himself go for the time, 
and did not try to shake off the hold the 
girl had laid upon him. Mary Casey and 
her yellow hair and proud nose, that was 
borne in air as the daughter's of a janitor 
should be, grew familiar and common- 
place; her complainings and upbraidings 
returned to him with a jar, and he com- 
pared, unwillingly enough, her love of the 
gossip of the tenement and of the corner 
flirtations, and her envy of other girls 
more fortunate in richer young men, with 
this queer beautiful girl, who treated him 
as a hero, and whose life seemed mixed 
up with danger and the making of Pres- 
idents. He remembered with fresh re- 
gret the lack of appreciation Miss Casey 
had shown when he helped make a Pres- 
ident by acting as window-man at the 
last election. He was sure this girl would 
have better understood the importance of 
that service. 

Sefior Alvarez received them at the 
head of the accommodation - ladder, and 
bade Burke make the boat fast. ‘‘ You 
will remain to eat with us,” he said. 

Burke did not argue with himself this 
time, but told himself that this was for the 
last time, and that he would never again 
see these strange people who had come 
so suddenly into his life. 





The moon rose early that night, and by 
the time they came out upon the deck 
had spread its light over the river anq 
softened the red and green lights at the 
yards of the many steamers anchored 
about them. It had turned the deck 
white and the ratlines and cordage blac. 
and threw their shadows before them as 
they walked. The Jersey shore lay like 
a black frame to the picture, broken }y 
blocks of blazing lights at the ferries 
which glowed like open fireplaces against 
the dark background of the city. And to 
the north the Battery showed a curve of 
lamps, and high above it rose the Bridge 
like a great spider's web, dotted with a 
double row of stars. But Burke saw no 
thing of this; he was thinking of the hot. 
restless country with the queer name 
many miles away, of which he had but 
just learned, and yet for which he felt a 
fierce turmoil of sympathy. 

Though it was so late, the men were 
still lowering cases and boxes from the 
main-deck into the oper hatch with the 
aid of a creaking derrick, and the three 
stood on the bridge and watched them in 
silence. A mate, with his hands in the 
pockets of his jacket, directed them in a 
low voice and in a strange tongue, and 
the moonlight gave to the men and their 
work a strange and unfamiliar aspect 
The derrick swung short of the hatch, 
and stopped with a jerk, and the box it 
had lifted shook free from the rope about 
it, and came down, turning over in the 
air. There was a warning cry from the 
mate, and a crash as the box struck. It 
burst into a dozen pieces, and there tum- 
bled out upon the moonlit deck a scat 
tered mass of glittering sabres. Seiior 
Alvarez uttered a quick foreign oath, and 
threw himself in front of Burke, as though 
to shut the sight from him; but Burke 
only turned toward the girl and smiled 
in sympathy. The smile, more than any 
thing else, seemed to startle the little 
Spaniard, and he glanced quickly at lis 
daughter for a word of explanation. 

‘‘T have told him,” she said. ‘‘I have 
told him much, and he guesses the rest.” 

‘*You have guessed? Yes,” said Alva 
rez, fiercely; ‘‘ what have you guessed?” 

Burke shrugged his shoulders irreso 
lutely. ‘‘It's no business of mine,” he 
said. ‘‘I only wish it was,” he added 
He turned away, while the father and 
daughter spoke to each other quickly in 
their own language. Then the Spaniard 
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turned and surveyed Burke with steady 
deliberation. 

‘“You are a brave young man,” he be- 
can, slowly, and speaking with soft in- 
tentness. “ You have shown us to-day 
that you think of other lives before your 
own: is it not so? You have done very 


much for me: what will you do more?” 
He paused, dramatically, and held out his 


arms. 

Burke regarded him with a troubled 
countenance. ‘‘What do you mean?” 
he asked. 

‘‘Come with us,” urged Alvarez, quick- 
ly. ‘‘That is what I mean. Come with 
us. My daughter, she has told me what 
you know. She did wrong to tell you, 
perhaps. Weshall see. Perhaps no; per- 
haps she has done well. Come with us 
and I will make you acaptain. You will 
have many men under your command, 
and much of glory and reward, and when 
my brother is in the capital again, you will 
be a man with many titles to honor, and 
a home for yourself with beautiful gar- 
dens about it. We need brave men. You 
area brave man. Will you come?” The 
girl moved slowly to her father, and stood 
beside him, with one hand resting on his 
shoulder, and looked at Burke from un- 
der the shadow of the black mantilla. 
He could see her eyes shining in the 
moonlight. They neither invited nor re- 
pelled him, but questioned him earnestly. 
There was a moment's pause, and then 
Burke shook himself and laughed weak- 
lv. He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and stood slouching, with his chin 
thrown out, and smiling bitterly at the 
great buildings around Bowling Green. 
‘‘ Well?” said the older man, with sharp 
suspicion in his voice. 

‘You needn’t think that— You can’t 
understand,” said Burke, ‘‘I am not 
good at saying things,” he added, impo- 
tently. ‘*‘ Wot I mean is,” he began 
again, ** you wouldn't understand, even 
if I was to tell you.” 

‘* You have seen much,” said the Span- 
iard, slowly. ‘‘ You know more than any 
man in this country knows. My daugh- 
ter, she has told you why we come; you 
see for yourself why we come.” His 
voice rose to a sharp climax of excite- 
ment and suspicious fear. ‘‘I make no 
more promises. I command you. You 
understand, you must go with us; you 
must go. We cannot trust you to leave 
behind.” 
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Burke's hands came out of his pockets 
with a jerk. ‘‘ Wot,” he growled, sav- 
agely. ‘‘ You can’t trust me, can’t you? 
Why not? Wot do you know of wot I've 
got to do, of wot I'd like to do if I had 
my way? I’m promised. I have given 
my word to do something else. I'd like 
to fight and row with the best of you— 
for you and for the lady there. But— 
but I’m not free. I have got my work cut 
out for me where Iam. I've got to stay 
here.” 

‘* You have got to stay here,” repeated 
the Spaniard, suspiciously. ‘‘ Yet you are 
a young man. You cannot have family 
or much business. You take your plea- 
sure swimming and sailing in your boat 
in this bay. I have been informed so of 
you since you were here this morning. 
All these people know of you. They say 
you are very brave, and that you are 
free. They all say good of you, but now 
you know too much than is good for you. 
You shall come with me.” 

Burke gave the girl a troubled glance 
and shook his head. ‘‘Can’t you un- 
derstand?” he asked; and then he said, 
straightening himself and trying to give 
an air of importance to what he was 
about to say, ‘‘ I’m engaged.” 

‘* Engaged — what is that?” demanded 
the Spaniard, quickly. 

‘“‘T am engaged to get married to a 
young woman. I’ve got to stay at home 
and take care of her.” 

The Spaniard regarded him closely for 
a moment with evident incredulity, and 
then burst into a laugh which mocked 
him. 

‘**Oh,” he said, “‘it is that, is it? 
a young woman. It is always a young 
woman. You have here honor, money, 
and much renown, and great good to do, 
and you remember this young woman. 
Let me not keep you,” he cried, with a 
sudden change of manner. ‘‘ Let us not 
detain you from her any more. You are 
no doubt impatient to be back.” He 
bowed with exaggerated courtesy, and, 
with an air of relief and amusement, 
moved backwards to the foot of the lad- 
der. ‘‘Let us uot keep you,” he said, 
laughing. 

Burke observed him with a sick feeling 
of rage at the injustice of it, and then 
raised his eyes slowly to those of the girl. 
She had turned from them, and was stand- 
ing erect and motionless, with her hands 
resting on the polished rail and gazing 
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steadily at the shore. She must surely 
understand, Burke thought. 

‘**Perhaps,” interrupted the mocking 
voice of the father, ‘‘ perhaps it is that 
you do not desire to go for war. Fight- 
ing, it is true, is full of danger.” He 
laughed and bowed again, motioning with 
a wave of the hand toward the top of the 
ladder. 

Burke turned and looked at him, with 
his shoulders bent and his head lowered. 
It reminded the Spaniard suddenly of a 
bull he had seen in the ring after the 
matadors had tormented it, and just be- 
fore it had plunged forward and hurled 
a man lifeless against the President’s 
box. He straightened himself, and fell 
back a step. ‘* Perhaps,” he said, quick- 
ly, ‘there is something I do not compre- 
hend. You will pardon me, but I mis- 
understood.” 

Burke regarded him steadily for some 
short time, and then turned away with- 
out having heard what he had said. He 
slipped his cap from his head, and moved 
astep nearerthe girl. ‘‘Itisn’t that lam 
afraid of the fighting—you know that,” 
he said—‘‘ but that I am afraid of some- 
thing else.” He stopped and stood with 
his eyes fixed so earnestly on the girl’s 
face that she seemed to feel them, and her 
shoulders moved slightly as though the 
cool night air had made her tremble. 
‘*T am afraid of breaking my promise 
that’s given,” he said. He waited a mo- 
ment, but the girl did not move, or show 
by any sign that she had heard him. ‘‘I 
can’t do that,” he begged. His voice was 
full of doubt and trouble. ‘I can’t do 
that, can I?” The girl still stood motion- 
less, and then shrugged her shoulders 
slightly, and turned out the palms of her 
hands. Burke drew a long breath, and 
straightened himself resolutely. 

‘*Good-by,” said Burke. 

She put her hand out slowly, and bare- 
ly touched it to his own, and then walked 
the short length of the bridge away from 
him. He went down the ladder and over 
the side without looking back again, and 
dropped into his boat. He had gone up 
the ladder so proudly that morning, and 
now the world and all the world’s ways 
seemed ajar and devious, and his reason 
neither applauded him for having made 
a sacrifice, nor assured him that he had 
done well. 

As his boat rounded the bow of the 
steamer, s row-boat shot out from under 
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her side, and its solitary occupant pulled 
off with short quick strokes for the shore. 
It was the sudden sight of Burke's }oat 
and the sail looming white in the movop- 
light that had startled him, and Burke. 
recognizing this, called to him to stop 
The oarsman answered with a quicker 
pull on the oar, and bowed his head as jf 
to hide his face from observation. Burke 
shortened sail, and in a moment drew up 
at the row-boat’s side. ‘‘ Oh, it’s you, is 
it?” hesaid. ** You” was Mr. “Big” Maris. 

Mr. Marks was the proprietor of a sail- 
ors’ lodging-house, who robbed his lodgers, 
and as a return helped them to rob their 
vessels; who smuggled in a small way, 
and even, it is said, was not too proud to 
stoop to inform on other gentlemen who 
smuggled in a larger way. 

“*Give me your rope,” said Mr. Burke. 
“*Tll tow ye in.” 

The man in the boat sat motionless. 
“You needn’t mind me, Hefty,” he said, 
humbly. “I am just rowing about: | 
can get in by myself.” 

Mr. Burke regarded him with steady 
scrutiny. *‘ You’re lying,” he said; ‘give 
me that rope. Wot was ye doing under 
the bow of that steamer? and,” he con 
tinued, angrily, ‘‘ wot did you try to get 
away from me so fast for ?” 

Mr. Marks threw him his painter, and 
crawled over the side of the cat-boat. 
‘““One of my men,” he began, glibly 
enough, ‘‘ ison the Liverpool; he’s a Swede 
that’s a regular customer of mine when- 
ever he’s in port. I just rowed out to see 
him off. They get away in an hour o1 
two.” 

‘“*In an hour,” corrected Burke. He 
looked back at the steamer with heavy 
eyes, and seemed for the moment to have 
forgotten his sudden animosity towards 
his prisoner. Seeing which, Mr. Marks lit 
a cigar, and offered another with a propi- 
tiatory smile to Mr. Burke. 

‘It’s good,” he said; ‘‘it’s never seen 
no custom-house.” 

‘I’m not smoking,” said Burke, grimly. 

“Training again, hey?” asked Mr. 
Marks, pleasantly. ‘‘ Well, my money is 
on you this time, and every time. There 
ain’t none of them as can touch you--- 
that’s what I say.” 

Burke made no reply to this, but gazed 
at his companion with stern inquiry and 
with troubled eyes. He did not speak 
again until they reached the wharf, and 
then, as Mr. Marks started away with a 
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hasty ‘‘good-night,” he called sharply 
after him: ‘‘Come back here. I want 
you. 

’ Mr. Marks hesitated, and then turned, 
d waited with evident uneasiness. 
‘You'll come and take a drink,” said 
Burke. 

Mr. Marks fingered the cigar in his 
hand nervously. ‘‘I'd like to, Hefty,” 
he said, ‘‘but another time. I've got to 
see a man at the place. I’ve got an ap- 
pointment with him. Some other night 

hey? Got to hurry now.” 

['ll go with you,” said Burke, stead- 


au 


ily. : 
“Mr. Marks looked at him for the first 
time with sharp scrutiny, and laughed 
a low, comfortless laugh. He was a fat, 
oily person, with a face reddened by drink 
and the wind of the river. Burke tow- 
ered beside him as they walked along, his 
face set and miserable. From one place 
to another and from one street corner to 
the next the two men walked and halted. 
Sometimes to speak to an acquaintance, 
sometimes to order something to drink, 
which both left untasted on the bar. As 
the hour wore on the nervousness of the 
older man became obvious, and at last, 
in a saloon near the Battery, he slipped 
quickly through a side entrance and ran 
into the night. The next moment Burke 
was at his side. 

‘Here, you had better not try that 
on,” he growled, and dropped into step 
again, 

Mr. Marks stopped and drew a long 
breath. ‘‘ Well, you make me tired, 
Burke,” he said, desperately. It was his 
first sign of rebellion, and Burke wel- 
comed it. ‘‘ What are you after, hey?” 
Marks demanded. ‘‘ What is it going to 
be? You're stopping all my fun,” he went 
on, fiercely, ‘‘and you don’t seem to be 
getting anything out of it yourself. 
What do you want of me, anyway? 
What are you trailing me all over the 
place for ?” 

They were out at the end of a pier 
and quite alone. Burke looked about 
him carefully, and then turned toward 
the water where the Liverpool lay, a 
black dim outline in the moonlight. The 
night mist was rising and it was growing 
colder. The place was quite deserted. 


“Oh,” said Burke, with unaffected care- 
lessness, ‘‘I don’t know wot you are up 
to, and I'll stay by you till I do. 
all.” 


That’s 
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Mr. Marks regarded him with fierce 
suspicion, and broke the silence at last 
with an angry oath. ‘‘I suppose you 
want me to divide—hey?” he cried, vi- 
ciously. He looked at his watch, and 
snapped the lid with a sharp click. ‘‘ It’s 
that or letting it all go,” he said. ‘‘ Curse 
you for a meddling fool!’ He stamped 
his feet and clinched his fat hands impo- 
tently. ‘‘I’d have been aboard her by 
this time if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Burke raised his eyes slowly toward 
the steamer, and saw that the smoke was 
coming out of the Liverpool's funnel in 
a thick black cloud. It gave his heart a 
sudden sharp wrench, and he glanced 
about him with a look which sobered his 
companion instantly. 

**See here, Hefty, my lad,” he whined, 
in a low, conciliatory tone, ‘* we've got to 
work quick if we’re going to stop her. 
They’ve got the anchors up now, most 
like. Here,” he exclaimed, with an ap- 
parent burst of generosity, ‘Tl tell you 
what Pll do. Tll go halves with you— 
that’s three thousand dollars sure. Three 
thousand—think of that. It’s a fortune.” 

Burke regarded him with a look of slow 
amazement. ‘‘ Three thousand dollars,” 
he said, stupidly. 

**Yes, easy that,” begged the other. 
‘*There’s twelve thousand dollars’ worth 
of stuff on her altogether, counting the 
Hotchkiss guns and the ammunition. 
The informer gets half. That’s law. 
There’s no getting out of that. It’s law. 
They’ve got to give it to you, and it’s 
honest money too. What right have 
them half-breeds coming up here involv- 
ing us Americans in their —— revolu- 
tions? It’s against the courtesy of na- 
tions—that’s what it is. I read it all up, 
and I know what I’m givin’ ye. They 
can’t do it. Look at the Alliance case, 
and the Mary Miller. Levy got five 
thousand dollars for giving her away, and 
I'd have pulled six thousand out of this if 
you'd let me alone. Well, speak up; what 
do you say?” 

Burke was leaning forward, with his 
eyes staring into those of his companion. 
He was breathing heavily. ‘‘ Wot are 
you going to do?” he asked, quietly. His 
voice was low and uncertain. 

Marks caught him familiarly by the 
sleeve. ‘‘ Do?” he asked, trembling with 
excitement ;—‘‘ go to the Washington and 
tell the captain what we know. She’s at 
her slip there beyond the fire-boat. He 
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can stop her before she reaches the lower 
bay, and he may if he believes what we 
say. And he has got-to believe me, be- 
cause one of the crew give me all the 
figures, and where they got the stuff, and 
who paid for it. It’s Alvarez himself, the 
brother to the one they run out of the 
country—him as wants to be President. 
Come!” he cried, frantically, and dancing 
from one foot to the other in his excite- 
ment. 

But Burke stood still, regarding him 
stupidly. ‘‘Three thousand dollars. For 
me,” he said. ‘‘I don’t understand.” 

‘*Hully gee!” cried the other. ‘‘ Don't 
I tell you we get half! The government 
gets one-half the cargo and the informer 
gets the rest. That's the law. Think of 
it--three thousand dollars! Why, man 
alive, you can marry on that; and it’s 
good money too, come by honest for serv- 
ing your country. Old man Casey will 
be proud of you, Hefty—and—and Mary 
too, hey, she—” 

‘*Shut up!” said Burke, savagely. He 
glanced with a troubled look to where the 
revenue-cutter Washington lay at the 
end of the Barge Office dock. It was so 
very near. He stood rigid, breathing 


quickly, and with only his fingers work- 


ing at his side. The other watched him 
with evil, wide-open eyes. Then Burke 
gave a short gasp of relief, and reaching 
out suddenly, caught Marks by the sleeve. 
‘‘Come with me,” he said, steadily. 
‘*Come over here and sit down.” 

“Sit down? Like hell,” cried the oth- 
er, fearfully. ‘‘ What ails you? Don’t 
you see she’s got steam on now? She'll 
be out of the river before—” 

‘*You’re not going to the Washing- 
ton,” said Burke. ‘‘ You’re not going to 
give nothing away. You are going to 
stay here with me. There’s — there’s 
friends of mine on board that boat. 
They're not hurting you, and you’re not 
going to hurt them, nor interfere with 
them neither—see? You'll stay right 
here.” Mr.Marks’s face was black, and the 
muscles working with excitement and 
the fear of losing what he already con- 
sidered his. ‘‘ I mean,” said Burke, firm- 
ly, ‘‘ that you’re going to stay here un- 
til that boat gets out of the harbor, till 
she gets clean off. Do you understand ? 
That's wot I mean.’ 

‘*Oh,” said the other, softly, ‘‘ that’s 
what you mean, is it ¢” 

He jerked his sleeve away, and his 
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arm rose suddenly in the air, and Burke 
caught it by the wrist and tripped him 
up with a quick jerk that threw him 
heavily over on his back. Burke threw 
himself on his chest and wrenched at the 
knife in his hand. 

‘*'You would, would you,” he said, un- 
der his breath. ‘Give it up—do you hear 
Give it up,” he growled, ‘‘or I’li—” 

The fat little man beneath him groan- 
ed and struggled helplessly under his 
weight. ‘‘Let me up,” he gasped, ‘ I’m 
choking—let me up.” 

Burke tossed the knife into the river, 
and settled his fingers carefully round the 
other's throat. ‘‘ Lie still,” he whispered. 
‘** Tf you yell or nothing I'll choke the life 
out of you and leave you lying here—” 

But even as he uttered this fearful 
threat Mr. Burke raised his eyes to the 
bay, and gave a soft low cry. The 
smoke was pouring in a black mass from 
the funnel of the Liverpool, and as he 
watched her she started slowly forward, 
as a sled slides over the ice, and then 
moved more and more swiftly until the 
smoke stood out in a straight line and 
she grew less and less distinct, until, af- 
ter passing the base of the great statue of 
Liberty, she disappeared into the mist 
and out of his sight forever. 

The man beneath him groaned feebly 
and cursed him under his breath. 

‘* You can get up,” said Burke, gently, 
with his eyes still staring into the mist. 
**She’s gone now.” 


It was two months after this that the 
Herald announced the termination of the 
civil war which for the past year had de- 
vastated Ecuador, and the complete vic- 
tory of General Alvarez. The despatch 
concluded briefly: ‘‘The final surrender 
of Gonzales was hastened by the loss 
of the ship of war Don Manuel, which 
was blown up by dynamite as she lay in 
the harbor. The bomb was placed under 
her stern by a young Irish American, who 
swam four miles in the cross-fire of the 
fort and the ships of war for that pur- 
pose. His name is Burke. He has been 
rewarded by President Alvarez with a 
place under the new administration.” 

‘* Big” Marks, when he read this, press- 
ed his fingers tenderly around his throat. 
‘*That man,” he said, ‘‘ robbed me of six 
thousand doilars;” but Miss Casey said 
nothing, for she had married Adams, who 
chops tickets on the elevated road. 
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S the pension list a roll of honor? All 
| patriotic citizens agree that it ought to 
be: but as there are not a few who doubt 
that it is, a candid examination of our 
pension system seems timely. 

- During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, the United States paid on account 
of pensions $118,548;959 71, nearly one- 
third the total ordinary disbursements 
for the year. The appropriation for 
the current year* is $133,473,085, and 
the estimate for 1892-3 is $144,956,000. 
An item so large must of course be an 
influential factor in determining the fis- 
cal policy of the government. Systems 
of revenue must be so adjusted as to make 
provision for it, and in the regulation of 
the currency the annual outpouring of 
such a sum into general circulation is 
an important consideration. A branch of 
our national administration so vast in its 
transactions and so far-reaching in its 
effects ought, it would seem, to be well 
understood by our citizens in its history 
and development as well as in its present 
state. But such is not the fact. The 


subject has not engaged the careful at- 
tention of students: intelligent citizens 
who are well informed upon the tariff 
and the currency have but a vague and 
general knowledge of the pension sys- 


tem. This field has been abandoned quite 
too far to those who have occupied it 
from partisan or pecuniary motives. The 
increased expenditures arising from the 
pension legislation of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress have attracted general notice, and 
there is reason to believe that the people 
are at last disposed to inform themselves 
concerning the chief item in the nation’s 
annual budget. 

The pension system of the United 
States, which—including the appropria- 
tion for the current year—has taken 
from the Treasury more than a billion 
and a half of dollars (over 94 per cent. 
having been paid out since 1861), had its 
rise August 26, 1776, in a resolution of 
the Continental Congress providing that 
“every commissioned officer, non-com- 
missioned officer and private soldier who 


* This paper was prepared during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1892, In that year the actual pay- 
ments for pensions exceeded $139,000,000, more 
than two-fifths of the total ordinary disbursements. 


shall lose a limb in any engagement, or 
be so disabled in the service of the Unit- 
ed States of America as to render him 
incapable of afterwards getting a liveli- 
hood, shall receive during his life or the 
continuance of such disability the one- 
half of his monthly pay from and after 
the time that his pay as an officer for 
soldier] ceases.’ The monthly pay of a 
captain of infantry in active service was 
$26%, and that of a private was $6%. The 
benefits of the resolution were also ex- 
tended to officers, marines, and seamen 
serving upon armed vessels. Claims 
were to be adjusted through the legisla- 
tive bodies of the States where the appli- 
cants resided, which were authorized to 
make proportionate allowances in cases 
of less than total disability. In 1782 a 
maximum pension of $5 per month was 
granted to disabled privates and non-com- 
missioned officers in lieu of half-pay. On 
account of the inability of Congress to 
raise money by taxation, the States, in 
1785, undertook the payment of pensions, 
until the adoption of the Constitution 
made it possible for the general govern- 
ment to perform this function. 

Since the original resolution of 1776 
pension legislation has been voluminous, 
and down to the revision of the pension 
laws in 1873 may be justly termed chaot- 
ic. This paper will attempt only to out- 
line some of the general features. In or- 
der to do this the more clearly the various 
grants of pensions may be divided into 
four classes, viz. : 

I. Pensions based upon disability in- 
curred in service, or the death of the sol- 
dier from such cause. 

II. Pensions based upon service and 
indigence, without regard to the origin of 
existing disability,‘or the cause of the 
soldier’s death. 

III. Pensions based upon service only. 

IV. Pensions based upon disability, 
without regard to the origin of such dis- 
ability or the pecuniary circumstances of 
the beneficiary. 

Disability, within the meaning of the 
pension laws, may be defined qs the effect 
of any disease, wound, or injury, by rea- 
son of which a person is at a disadvan- 
tage in the performance of ordinary un- 
skilled manual labor, as compared with 
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a perfectly sound person; or would be, if 
compelled thus to earn a living. 

Laws granting pensions of the first 
class have, as a rule, antedated the service 
in which the pensionable disability might 
be incurred, and have been designed to 
encourage enlistments; while with a par- 
tial exception in 1780, hereafter referred 
to, those providing for the other classes 
have always followed the service on 
which the right to pension is predicated. 
Although the Supreme Court has held 
that the first did not constitute a con- 
tract, it is evident that so far as they 
offered inducements to voluntary enlist- 
ment, they are of a quasi contractual 
character; while pensions of the other 
classes are, in their legal aspect, pure 
gratuities. 

Class I.—The resolve of August 26, 
1776, remained the basis of the pension 
rights of Revolutionary soldiers until the 
act of April 10, 1806, which repealed all 
previous legislation on the subject, and 
pensioned all persons ‘‘ unable to procure 
a subsistence by manual labor” on ac- 
count of ‘‘ known wounds” received dur- 
ing service in the Revolution, granting 
half-pay to commissioned officers, and $5 
per month to others. Invalid pensions 
on account of disability incurred after 
the Revolution, began with the act of 
April 30, 1790, creating ‘‘The Military 
Establishment of the United States,” and 
promising pensions to officers and enlist- 
ed men who should be ‘‘ wounded or dis- 
abled” in the regular service, at rates 
fixed under rules to be established by the 
President, not to exceed half-pay for com- 
missioned officers, and $5 per month for 
others. This provision was extended by 
subsequent enactments to volunteer troops 
raised for special purposes, including the 
war of 1812, the Florida and Mexican 
wars, and the late rebellion. In 1816, 
rates for ‘‘ disabilities of the highest de- 
gree”’ were graduated from $17 per month 
for first lieutenants, down to $8 for non- 
commissioned officers and privates. By 
appropriate legislation, officers and en- 
listed men in the navy and marine corps 
were kept on a substantial equality, with 
respect to pension, with those who served 
in the army. No important changes were 
made in the invalid pension laws until 
the act of July 14, 1862, which provided 
that all officers and enlisted men “ dis- 
abled since March 4, 186i, by reason of 
any wound received, or disease contracted 
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while in the service of the United States 
and in the line of duty,” should receive 
pension proportionate to the degree of 
their disabilities, the highest rate fo, 
“* total disability ” being fixed at $30 per 
month for lieutenant-colonels and 4)| 
officers of higher rank in the 
and marine corps, and captains and 
other officers of corresponding degree jn 
the navy; and at gradually decreasing 
sums for lesser officers, down to $8 per 
month for enlisted men. A few years 
later pensioners for disability incurred 
prior to March 4, 1861, were placed on 
the same footing as to rates with pension- 
ers under the act of 1862. The rates 
established in the latter act have con- 
tinued to be the ‘‘totals” of the respective 
ranks. But the term is misleading: it 
has never been restricted to cases of total 
inability to perform manual labor, though 
for a few years the rates of 1862 were thie 
highest granted in any instance. A class 
of ‘‘ specific” disabilities—7. e., disabilities 
of fixed degree for which special rates 
are expressly provided by law — arose 
under the act of July 4, 1864, which 
granted $25 per month for loss of both 
hands, or the sight of both eyes, and $20 
for loss of both feet, in cases where thie 
‘“‘total” of the pensioner’s rank was a 
less sum. Since 1864 a great number of 
laws have been enacted affecting rates of 
pension—all in the direction of increased 
liberality; and many additions have been 
made to the ‘‘ specific” class. The lowest 
strictly ‘‘ specific” rate now allowed is 
$30 per month for total deafness, or loss 
of a hand or foot; and the highest is $100, 
for loss of both hands. By Pension 
Office usage the ‘‘ total” rates prescribed 
in 1862 are given for anchylosis of the 
wrist and equivalent disabilities. There 
is obvious difficulty in comparing a gun- 
shot wound in the head, or a case of 
heart - disease, or partial loss of sight. 
with a stiff wrist, yet this is precisely the 
sort of problem presented in the rating of 
the great majority of disabilities. For 
‘*non-specific” disabilities greater than 
**total,” there are allowed rates varying 
from $10 to $24. On June 30, 1891, in 
valid pensioners under laws prior to the 
act of June 27, 1890, and under special 
acts of Congress, were drawing 134 differ- 
ent rates, varying from $1 to $100. Of 
419,046 such pensioners, 20 were drawing 
$1 per month; 17,036, $2; 62,318, $4; 83,- 
299, $8; 46,097, $12; 20,246, $24; 14,834, 


army 
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23): $210, $36; 3161, $72; and 36, $100. 
The average monthly rate was $15 16; 
while among 676,160* pensioners of all 
classes it was $11. 

In 1780 the Continental Congress grant- 
ed half-pay for seven years to the widows 
of officers dying in the Revolutionary ser- 
vice. But the system of pensions to wid- 
ows and orpbans really began under the 
ct of June 7,1794, which gave a half-pay 
yension for five years to widows, or, if 
no widow survived, to the children under 
sixteen years of age of officers who should 
thereafter die of wounds while still in 
the service. The act of April 16, 1816, 
extended this allowance to widows and 
minor children (under sixteen, which has 
remained the limit of pensionable age) 
of officers and enlisted men dying, after 
discharge, of wounds received in action. 
No provision was made for cases where 
the soldier died of disease until 1848, 
when a five-years’ half-pay pension was 
granted to widows and minor children 
of officers and enlisted men who died, of 
either wounds or disease, during service 
in the Mexican war. By later statutes 
there were included cases where the sol- 
diers died at any time after discharge 
by reason of disabilities incurred in the 


war, and the pensions were continued for 


a term of five years. In 1858 they were 
confirmed to widows for life or until re- 
marriage. In 1866 and 1868 widows 
whose right to pension accrued after the 
Revolution and prior to the rebellion were 
granted equal rates with those pensioned 
under acts passed since March 4, 1861. 

It will be observed that the early pen- 
sions to widows and orphans were con- 
fined to cases in which the soldier held 
an officer's commission. Half-pay pen- 
sions to widows of enlisted men began 
during the war of 1812, when special in- 
ducements were needed to secure enlist- 
ments. Legislation of this sort was re- 
stricted to widows of volunteers and 
militia-men until 1848, when it was ex- 
tended to widows of regular army sol- 
diers who died of disabilities incurred in 
the Mexican war. Its benefits did not 
embrace the regular army equally with 
volunteers until 1853, in which year the 
soldiers of all wars since 1790 were placed 
on the same footing with respect to the 
pensioning of their widows. 

* The total number of pensioners on the roll 


June 80, 1892, was 876,604. It will doubtless ex- 
ceed a million at the close of the present fiscal year. 
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The act of July 14, 1862, above referred 
to, was the foundation of the colossal 
pension system of the last thirty years. 
The rebellion had been in progress more 
than a year, and the end was not yet in 
sight. Troops were needed, and it had 
become evident that if citizens were to 
be induced to voluntarily leave their 
homes and expose themselves to the per- 
ils of active service, more liberal provi- 
sion must be made for the families to 
which they might never return. It was 
accordingly enacted that if any officer or 
enlisted man had died since March 4, 
1861, or should thereafter die, ‘‘ by reason 
of any wound received or disease con- 
tracted while in the service of the United 
States and in the line of duty,” his widow 
should receive the ‘‘total” pension of his 
rank, to continue during life or until re- 
marriage; and if no widow survived, or 
in case of her remarriage, a like pension 
was granted to his minor children. In 
1868 these pensions were increased by two 
dollars per month for each minor child; 
and in 1886 the eight-dollar rate of wid- 
ows, minors, and other pensionable de- 
pendents of enlisted men was increased 
to twelve dollars. 

Dependent relatives of soldiers, other 
than widows and children, were first pen- 
sioned under the act of July 14, 1862, 
which gave the mother, in case no widow 
or minor child survived, the same pen- 
sion which a widow, had there been one, 
would have received; and a like provi- 
sion was made for orphan minor sisters. 
Fathers and orphan brothers were in- 
cluded in similar legislation in 1866 and 
1868. The dependence contemplated by 
these statutes might be partial only, but 
must have existed at the date of the sol- 
dier’s death. Under the act of June 27, 
1890, it is sufficient that a parent shall be 
in dependent circumstances at the time of 
applying for pension, without regard to 
his condition when the son died; but pen- 
sion under this act begins at the date of 
filing the application, instead of from the 
soldier’s death, as in cases established un- 
der former laws. 

Class II.—Pensions of the second class 
were first granted nearly thirty-five years 
after the close of the Revolution, by the 
act of March 18, 1818, which provided that 
every officer, soldier, sailor, and marine 
who served nine months in the Revolu- 
tion, and who was or should become ‘‘in 
need of assistance from his country for 
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support, should be pensioned for life, of- 
ficers at $20 per month, and enlisted men 
at $8. There was no further legislation 
of this general character until the act of 
June 27, 1890, which grants to the widow 
of every officer and enlisted man who 
served ninety days or more in the war of 
the rebellion a pension of $8 per month, 
with $2 additional for each child of the 
soldier under sixteen years of age, in case 
she is ‘‘ without other means of support 
than her daily labor.” When the widow 
dies or remarries, the right survives to 
the minor children, as under former laws, 
and pension is cantinued during life to 
children who are ‘‘insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise permanently helpless.” 

Class III.—On October 21, 1780, the 
Continental Congress resolved ‘‘ that the 
officers who shall continue in the service 
to the end of the war shall... .be entitled 
to half-pay during life, to commence from 
the time of their reduction.”’ In 1783, at 
the instance of the officers of General 
Washington’s army, this half-pay for life 
was commuted to full pay for five years. 
In 1828, officers who served in the Revo- 
lutionary army as provided in the reso- 
lution of 1780, and enlisted men who per- 
formed like service, were granted their 
full monthly pay, no officer, however, 
being entitled to higher pay than that of 
captain. By the act of June 7, 1832, equal 
benefits were extended to those who had 
served two years in the Revolution; and 
one who served ‘‘a term or-terms in the 
whole less than the above period, but not 
less than six months,” was ‘‘ authorized 
to receive out of any unappropriated mon- 
ey in the treasury, during his natural life, 
each according to his term of service, an 
amount bearing such proportion to the 
annuity granted to the same rank for the 
service of two years, as his term of ser- 
vice did to the term aforesaid.” This latter 
provision is interesting as embodying the 
principle contended for by the advocates 
of the ‘‘ cent-a-day bill” which was intro- 
duced in the Fifty-first Congress. An ad- 
ditional stipend of $100 a year, granted 
in 1864, completed the measure of the na- 
tion’s bounty to “the boys of °76." The 
last Revolutionary soldier borne upon the 
pension roll died in 1869. 

A “service” pension was first granted 
to widows in 1836, by legislation which 
gave to the widows of persons entitled 
under the act of June 7, 1832, the same 
pensions which the husbands drew or 
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might have drawn, provided marriage 
took place before the expiration of the 
last period of service. This was the first 
allowance of pension of any sort to the 
widows of Revolutionary soldiers afjer 
the seven years’ half-pay of 1780 to the 
widows of officers, nor were children of 
these soldiers ever pensioned in their ow) 
right except by special acts of Congress, 
The limitation as to marriage was from 
time to time moved forward, and repea|- 
ed altogether in 1853. In 1867 the addi 
tional annuity of $100 given to Revolu 
tionary veterans in 1864 was extended to 
their widows, and in 1878 all widows of 
soldiers who served fourteen days in the 
Revolution or were in any engagement 
were pensioned at $8 per month. . Twenty 
widows of this class were still on the roll 
at the close of the last fiscal year. 

In 1871 pensions of $8 per month were 
granted to surviving soldiers of the war 
of 1812, without regard to rank, who served 
sixty days in that war or had been honor 
ably mentioned in a resolution of Con- 
gress for service therein, and who had 
not espoused the cause of the late rebel] 
lion, and to their widows in cases where 
marriage occurred prior to the end of the 
war. 


In 1878 the requisite term of ser- 
vice was reduced to fourteen days or par 
ticipation in an engagement, and the lim 
itation as to the date of marriage was 


removed. In 1887 a like provision was 
made for survivors of the war with Mex 
ico and their widows, sixty days’ service 
being required, or engagement in a battle, 
or honorable mention in a resolution of 
Congress. This was made applicable, 
however, only to persons who were or 
should become sixty-two years of age, or 
‘subject to any disability ” [not incurred 
while voluntarily abetting the late rebel- 
lion] ‘‘ or dependency equivalent to some 
cause prescribed or recognized by the pen- 
sion laws of the United States as a sufli- 
cient cause for the allowance of a pen- 
sion.” This apparent restriction may 
seem to bring the law within our second 
class; but when it is remembered that 
persons who were twenty-three years old 
at the close of the Mexican war were six- 
ty-two in 1887, it will be seen that the act 
granted practically a mere ‘‘service” pen- 
sion. At any rate, such has been its ef- 
fect in its administration. 

Class IV.—The only pensions of this 
class, for disability without regard to its 
origin or the pecuniary circumstances of 
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the applicant, are granted by the act of 
June 27, 1890, which provides ‘that all 
persons who served ninety days or more 
in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the late war of the 
rebellion, and who have been honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who are now 
or may hereafter be suffering from a 
mental or physical disability of a perma- 
nent character, not the result of their 
own vicious habits, which incapacitates 
them for the performance of manual la- 
bor in such a degree as to render them 
inable to earn a support, shall....be 
placed upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers of the United States, and be entitled 
to receive a pension not exceeding twelve 
dollars per month, and not less than six 
dollars per month, proportioned to the 
degree of inability to earn a support.” 
This act is substantially the same as 
the so-called ‘‘dependent bill,” vetoed 
by President Cleveland in 1887, save in 
three particulars: the earlier bill pro- 
vided for a uniform rate of $12 per 
month, excepted cases where the disabil- 
ity was due to the soldier’s ‘ gross care- 
lessness,” as well as those where it re- 
sulted from his ‘‘ vicious habits,” and 
extended its benefits only to those who 


were ‘‘dependent upon their daily labor 


for support.” In his veto message Mr. 
Cleveland construed this last provision 
as requiring not that the applicant should 
be wholly dependent upon his daily la- 
bor, ‘‘ but only that labor should be ne- 
cessary to his support in some degree.” 
This construction was fully warranted 
by that which had been given to the 
Revolutionary ‘‘ dependent” act of 1818, 
and by the existing practice of the Pen- 
sion Bureau in the claims of dependent 
relatives. In the administration of the 
act of June 27, 1890, actual dependence 
on manual labor for support, in any de- 
gree, is not deemed a requisite. 

To all pensions granted prior to the 
rebellion, it was essential that the soldier 
should have been honorably discharged 
from the service. Under post-rebellion 
laws this has been necessary for pensions 
of our second, third, and fourth classes, 
but not for those of the first class. A 
soldier who deserted during the late war 
in the face of the enemy and was drummed 
out of the service, or an officer who was 
cashiered for embezzlement or cowardice, 
stands on an equal footing, with respect 
to pension for disability incurred in the 
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service, with his comrades who served 
honorably from Bull Run to Appomattox. 

Early legislation fixed the commence- 
ment of pensions at the date of the ter- 
mination of service, and a limitation cf 
two years for the filing of claims was es- 
tablished. This limitation was soon re- 
moved, and the pension was made to com- 
mence at the date of the completion of 
the proof. This was the law until the 
act of July 14, 1862, which dated pensions 
of the first class from the discharge of thie 
soldier when the claim should be filed 
within a year after discharge; otherwise 
from the filing of the application. The 
limitation was afterwards extended to 
three years, and later to five; and it was 
provided that no claim not prosecuted to 
a successful issue within five years after 
the date of filing should be allowed ex- 
cept upon record evidence from the War 
or Navy Department of the disability on 
which it was based. All these checks were 
swept away by the arrears acts of 1879, 
which granted pension from the dis- 
charge or death of the soldier in all late 
war claims of the first class which had 
been or should thereafter be allowed, 
provided that application should be filed 
prior to July 1, 1880; otherwise, from 
the date of the application. This limita- 
tion was in turn removed with respect to 
the claims of widows in 1888. ‘‘Service” 
pensions, requiring little or no proof be- 
yond that furnished by the official rec- 
ords, have been made to commence from 
the dates of the several acts by which 
they have been granted. 

In 1887 Commissioner Black thus sum- 
marized the results of an inquiry into 
the pension systems of the European 
governments: ‘‘ Two bases have been rec- 
ognized out of which a claim for pension 
might rightfully arise in the case of al- 
most every civilized power. The first 
is the mere fact of service of the state in 
a military capacity, and the second is 
disablement in that service. The service 
to be the basis of pension must have 
been of a very great length—rarely less 
than ten, and oftener of twenty-five and 
thirty years. A noticeable feature in all 
of these pension systems is that they 
were manifestly prepared only for regu- 
lar service troops, although no discrimi- 
nation is made between the regular ser- 
vice troops and the war levies.... No 
instance can be found where pension is 
allowed for services dishonorably termi- 
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nated or marked by a dishonorable rec- 
ord.... The foreign pension codes are 
based upon this idea of....the right of 
the state to demand the service of every 
man capable of bearing arms, without re- 
gard to any other than a disability pen- 
sion, and that the pension itself is a mark 
of extreme honor, reward of long service, 
or distinguished ability.” The foreign 
systems have but one class of pensions 
in common with our own—those for dis- 
ability incurred in the service. In its 
other branches our system is unique. 
Our ‘‘service” pensions do not at all 
correspond to the service pensions of other 
governments, ours being for brief and of- 
ten merely nominal service, while theirs 
are for long and actual service. Our re- 
tirement on pay of officers and enlisted 
men of the regular army is more closely 
analogous to the foreign ‘‘ service” pen- 
sion than are the pensions grouped above 
in the third class. 

The principle which is the basis of pen- 
sions for disability incurred during ser- 
vice and in the line of duty is too plain 
to need statement here, and justifies itself 
at once toall right-thinking minds. Such 
pensions honor both the nation and the 
beneficiary. Annuities after long and 
faithful service are obviously wise in 
countries where standing armies are re- 
quired, as furnishing an incentive to such 
service. But the sentiment of gratitude 
affords the only legitimate reason that 
can be urged for any of our “service” 
pension laws since the resolution of 
October 21, 1780. To this sentiment has 
been added as a ground for our pen- 
sions of the second class, in which the 
indigence of the beneficiary is a requisite, 
the consideration that the nation’s de- 
fenders and their dependents ought not 
to be abandoned to want, or the humilia- 
tion of alms, from whatever cause their 
need may have arisen. But the principle 
upon which pensions of the fourth class 
were granted by the act of June 27, 1890, 
is not soclear. So far as relief is given 
under this law to needy persons, or to 
those who are suffering from disabilities 
probably due to military service, but not 
provable to be so—and it was the exist- 
ence of many such cases that furnished 
the chief argument for the measure—the 
principles above cited apply. But another 
group of pensioners is being added to the 
rolls under this act, those who are not in 
needy circumstances, and whose disabili- 
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ties are not even colorably due to military 
service. On what principle are these 
pensioned for their disabilities? If {yo 
gratitude, why discriminate in rates «¢ 
cording to the degree of the disability: 
Would not length or character of seryice 
be the proper criterion? If the well-to-do 
business man, who served ninety days i), 
the commissary department, sustains to 
day a serious and permanent injury while 
exercising his favorite horses, why should 
he receive an expression of public grati 
tude, if he choose to ask for it, to which 
he would have had no title yesterday; 
And why should he have $12 per month, 
while his coachman, who served four 
years at the front, injured in the same 
accident, but only half so severely, can 
get but $6? One year after the passage 
of the act of June 27, 1890, 391,431 invalid 
claims had been filed under its provi 

sions, of which 236,362 were in lieu of pen- 
sions or applications under previous laws, 
the remaining 155,069 coming from new 
claimants. How many of these claims 
have been made by men who are far from 
indigent, and whose disabilities are in no 
wise due to service in the army or navy, 
let the reader judge from his own obser- 
vation. 

Some curious anomalies have arisen un- 
der this latest experiment in pension legis 
lation. Men who, after serving under the 
stars and bars, enlisted in the Union army, 
are rewarded by a grateful nation for 
wounds received while bearing arms 
against her. The thrifty bounty-jumper 
who entered the service with a concealed 
disability, which, after three months of 
wearing the blue, he used to secure his dis 
charge, may, upon a full showing of tlie 
facts, receive a pension for that very dis 
ability. A woman who served a term in 
a penitentiary for poisoning her husband 
now claims a pension on account of lis 
military service and death, and no reason 
is known why she may not have it. 

The current of ever-increasing liberal 
ty which has flowed through our pension 
legislation may also be traced in the ad 
ministration of the laws. In the earlier 
years there were some attempts to throw 
about the adjudication of claims certain 
judicial safeguards, which gradually fel! 
into disuse. An act of 1792 provided 
for the attendance of each applicant and 
the production of his evidence before the 
United States Circuit Court of his dis- 
trict, and the court was required to make 
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a personal examination of the disability, 
and forward the papers to the Secretary 
of War with a report and recommenda- 
tion. The following year it was enacted 
that ‘“whereas the act” last referred to 
was ‘‘found by experience inadequate to 
prevent the admission of improper claims 
to invalid pension, and not to contain a 
sufficient facility for the allowance of 
such as may be well founded, therefore 

_all evidence relative to invalids” 
(the requisite evidence being minutely 
prescribed) should ** be taken upon oath 
or affirmation before the judge of the dis- 
trict in whieh such invalids reside, or 
before any three persons specially author- 
ized by commission from said judge”; 
and this evidence was to be transmitted 
to the Secretary of War for final action. 
This office of the courts came to be dis- 
charged in a perfunctory way, and by 
degrees evidence submitted in pension 
claims assumed a wholly ex parte char- 
acter. Proceedings of this sort always 
open the door to fraud, and it is only 
saying that citizens of the pensionable 
classes have not maintained among them- 
selves a higher level of integrity than 
prevails among their fellows, to say that 
fraud and imposition have here found a 
peculiarly inviting and profitable field. 
In the debate on the Revolutionary ser- 
vice pension act of 1832 the ‘extensive 
frauds” committed under former acts 
were referred to as matters of common 
knowledge. The compiler of the first 
digest of pension laws, in 1854, a late 
chief clerk of the Pension Office, attrib- 
uted to the chaotic state of pension legis- 
lation, and to the ex parte system of ad- 
judicating claims, ‘‘the perpetration of 
innumerable frauds against the govern- 
ment.” In 1872 Commissioner J. H. Baker 
said, in his annual report: ‘‘So long as 
pensions are to be granted upon evidence 
which (except record evidence) is purely 
ex parte, so long frauds will continue to 
exist.... In our system the record of the 
soldier is too meagre at best, and during 
the late war the hospital records were illy 
kept, very frequently, as the experience 
of the office daily shows, so indefinite as 
to be utterly worthless in determining 
the origin and character of the alleged 
pensionable disability ; hence the law 
authorizes a resort to parol evidence.... 
in which the government has not exer- 
cised the right of cross-examination, and 
upon which a decision could not be had 


in any court of justice.” General Baker 
suggested that a special pension court 
should be established in each congres- 
sional district, in which there should be 
opportunity for open cross-examination 
of witnesses. In his report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1875, Commissioner 
H. M. Atkinson said: ‘‘ The development 
of frauds of every character in pension 
claims has assumed such a magnitude 
as to require the serious attention of Con- 
gress.... From the nature of the system 
under which the right to pension is de- 
termined under existing laws, viz., upon 
ex parte evidence, the successful prose- 
cution of many fraudulent claims cannot 
be prevented, even though the utmost 
caution be exercised. The lapse of time 
since the war, and the consequent unre- 
liability of parol proof relating to facts 

..at this remote date from their occur- 
rence, afford the most forcible argument 
for the adoption of a more thoroughly 
organized system of adjudicating these 
claims. By actual test in cases taken 
from the files of this office it is shown 
that a large percentage of the affidavits 
filed in support of claims for pension are 
signed and sworn to without being read 
over to affiants, and without their having 
a full and proper knowledge of the con- 
tents, though accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of the magistrate before whom they 
are executed that the witnesses have 
been fully informed of the purport.” In 
his report of 1876 Commissioner John A. 
Bentley presented a forcible indictment 
of the ex parte system, and recommend- 
ed a plan by which testimony should be 
taken viva voce in all cases, and subject- 
ed to proper tests. A measure known 
as the ‘‘sixty surgeons bill,” embodying 
this recommendation, was introduced in 
Congress, but failed of passage. In 1878 
he said, ‘‘I am convinced that a great 
number of persons have been pensioned 
who have no just title, and that the 
number of that class is being constantly 
increased in the settlements which are 
now going on.” In 1879 he presented a 
table showing that in 500 cases dropped 
from the rolls since July 1, 1876, there 
were 3084 false affidavits out of 4397 af- 
fidavits in all, and 92 forgeries. More 
than half a million dollars: had been 
paid to these pensioners before the frauds 
were discovered. He said in 1880, ‘‘The 
number of frauds discovered year after 
year, when it is considered that the at- 




































































































































































































































































tention of the office was attracted to them 
through accident or some suspicious cir- 
cumstance, or by the statement of a volun- 
teer informer, is very great, and renders 
it certain that but a very small percent- 
age of the frauds committed come to the 
knowledge of the office.” 

In 1862 the Commissioner of Pensions 
was authorized to detail a clerk, with 
power to administer oaths, for the per- 
sonal investigation of cases of suspected 
fraud. Such special investigation was 
found necessary and effective in a grow- 
ing number of cases, and additions to the 
force of employés assigned to this duty 
were made from time totime. In 1882 it 
was greatly augmented, and the special 
agents or examiners, instead of making 
their headquarters in Washington, as be- 
fore, were stationed in different parts of 
the country, each with a definite district. 
A marked increase in the quantity and 
thoroughness of the work performed by 
this branch of the Pension Bureau was 
thus effected. Commissioner Dudley said, 
in his report of 1883: ‘‘The means taken 
to prevent the successful consummation 
of fraud are reasonably efficient to that 
end, and it may be easily demonstrated, I 
think, that such claims [7.e., claims with- 
out merit] are to be found mostly in our 
rejected files.” If it be doubted whether 
the ‘‘ rejected files” have gathered in so 
large a proportion of the unworthy claims 
as this opinion would indicate, it is at least 
safe to say that instances of gross fraud 
have become comparatively rare. The 
ratio of the cases specially investigated 
in any year to the whole number of pend- 
ing claims is always very small. Of those 
that are tested in this way, it is probable 
that few dishonest ones pass the ordeal 
successfully; and it is certain that the 
presence throughout the country of agents 
of the government charged with the de- 
tection of violations of the pension laws 
has a deterrent effect upon those who 
would otherwise resort to fraudulent prac- 
tices. 

On June 30, 1891, there were 110 spe- 
cial examiners in the field. Not only are 
cases of suspected fraud referred to them, 
but also many cases of probable merit in 
which the evidence filed by the applicant 
does not warrant allowance, and there is 
reason to believe that a more explicit show- 
ing of the facts would establish their mer- 
it, the government thus practically under- 
taking to supply the deficiencies in the 
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prosecution of the case by the claimant 
and his agents. The benefit of this pro 
cedure to worthy claimants is appareyt 


from the fact that during the last {iscq| 
year over two thousand claims were ad. 
mitted after special investigation, most of 
which must have been rejected if settled 
upon the original ex parte evidence. 
And it is a fact indicative of either a high 
average of merit in the pension claims of 
the present day, or great liberality on the 
part of the Bureau, or both, that the pro- 
portion of specially investigated cases 
finally allowed during the last two years 
to those rejected was eight to one. 

The question of the sufficiency of ey; 
dence is obviously an individual one in 
every claim, but this general statement 
may be ventured, that the requirements 
of the Pension Bureau have since the late 
war undergone a steady reduction. That 
this Bureau has been, on the whole, as 
honestly and intelligently conducted as 
any administrative branch of the govern- 
ment, no one who is conversant with the 
facts will deny; but an effective public 
sentiment has demanded a constant liber- 
alization of the process of adjudicating 
claims, just as it has by legislation in- 
creased rates,removed limitations, and cre- 
ated new groups of pensioners. No course 
has been open to the officials of the Bu- 
reau but compliance, and though all safe- 
guards that the people will tolerate are 
still retained, thousands of pension claims 
are annually allowed upon evidence which 
would not draw one dollar from the pock- 
et of a prudent business man, however 
anxious to satisfy all just demands. A 
prima facie case is made out in every 
instance, to be sure; but there is generally 
a very high degree of probability that the 
affidavits exceed the real knowledge of 
the witnesses concerning the facts in 
question. It is notorious that a great 
proportion of the ex parte affidavits in 
pension cases, even when made by men 
who in ordinary business are distinguish- 
ed for strict integrity, are made with 
shameful lack of care and scruple. State- 
ments are drawn up by the agents of ap- 
plicants containing such averments as 
the exigencies of the case demand, and in 
numberless instances these are signed by 
persons who not only have no knowledge 
of the facts recited, but are not even aware 
of the contents of the writing; while many 
magistrates habitually take acknowledg- 
ments of pension affidavits without ad- 
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ministration of the oath. If this prevail- 

+ laxity could have any excuse, it would 
. is the fact that some of the matters 
required to be proved, especially those 
relating to symptoms of disease shown by 
the applicant in the service, or from time 
to time since discharge, are such that an 
ordinary memory cannot retain them 
with certainty; and witnesses, fearing 
that a just claim may fail through their 
forgetfulness, are ready to blindly assent 
to the averments of the parties in inter- 
est. or at best assume as an original and 
positive recollection what they should 
know to be a mere untrustworthy impres- 
sion. But there is no excuse. The sanc- 
tion of an oath should be no less in an 
ex parte pension affidavit than in a court 
proc eeding. 

It must not be supposed that reckless 
swearing in pension claims is more prey- 
alent among ex-soldiers than other classes 
of citizens. The average comrade or offi- 
cer is neither a more scrupulous nor a 
more unscrupulous witness than the aver- 
age neighbor or family physician. 

If pension legislation has been too lav- 
ish, and the administration of the laws 
too loose, the responsibility lies upon the 
whole country. In the solicitude with 
which they have regarded ‘‘the soldier 
vote” our law-makers have but reflected 
the sentiments of their constituents; and 
the tendency toward a wide-open pol- 
icy in the adjudication of claims has 
been in accordance with the manifest 
will of the people. In numerous com- 
munities throughout the land respectable 
citizens believe that they have among 
them some flagrant instance of dishonest 
pension; and yet information of supposed 
fraud is rarely volunteered except when 
prompted by motives of personal hostil- 
ity, and even when sought is denied or 
given with reluctance. There is a grow- 
ing conviction that the government is 
being shamefully plundered through the 
pension system; and the existence of this 
belief—whatever the fact—with acquies- 
cence in the supposed abuse, cannot but 
have a most demoralizing influence on 
the public conscience. It is all too easy 
at best to regard the national Treasury as 
a public grab-bag; and the sight of A 
drawing with impunity, year after year, 
a stipend from the government known 
or even believed to be obtained by dis- 
honest means, is a most potent incentive 
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to B to try his hand at the same trick. 
Hardly less deplorable is the gradual 
lowering in the general esteem of the 
veterans of the late war as aclass. The 
suspicion is abroad that a mercenary spir- 
it, incompatible with that lofty sense of 
honor which the popular imagination 
would fain attribute to its military he- 
roes, is spreading among them. This sus- 
picion may be unjust, but its increasing 
prevalence is no less sure than it is un- 
fortunate. 

For years to come our pension system 
must be an impressive object-lesson to 
rising generations of Americans, and to 
those who come to us from other lands. 
Should they learn from it that here the 
citizen owes no duty to the state for which 
he may not demand compensation in hard 
cash? Or, scattering abroad its bounty 
with a generous but discriminating hand, 
should it teach that while the nation will 
not forsake her true defenders in their 
time of need, nor look on with cold in- 
difference when they are handicapped in 
the race of life by the lasting infirmities 
of camp and field, her real debt to them 
is not to be reckoned in dollars, but in 
boundless gratitude and honor? 

It is not probable that any backward 
step will ever be taken in pension legisla- 
tion, nor that in the administration of 
the laws the lines will ever be more close- 
ly drawn than public sentiment shall re- 
quire. If in the unparalleled munificence 
of our pension system there lurk serious 
evils, there seems to be no remedy save 
through an awakening of the public 
conscience, and a shaking off of that 
easy-going acquiescence in abuses which 
is one of the most conspicuous vices of 
the American character. Reckless legis- 
lation may thus be prevented in the fu- 
ture, and a more just and honest distri- 
bution of the nation’s bounty under pres- 
ent laws may be secured. 

Let the great and’rich Republic be lib- 
eral—even lavish, in comparison with 
less-favored nations—with her deserving 
veterans; she will never do too much for 
them. But let her not forget that if she 
is blind to the plain distinctions between 
truth and falsehood, need and greed, gen- 
uine military service and holiday cam- 
paigning, this is not liberality,.but prodi- 
gality, which brings reproach upon her- 
self and unmerited discredit upon every 
worthy soldier who accepts her aid. 
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A TALE 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN FROM AMERICA. 


T was the sort of 
window which was 
common in Paris 
about the end of the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It was high, 
mullioned with a 
broad transom 
across the centre, 
and above the mid- 
dle of the transom 
a tiny coat of arms 
—three caltrops 
gules upon a field 
argent —let into 
the diamond-paned 
glass. Outside there 
projected a _ stout 
iron rod, from 
which hung a gild- 
ed miniature of a 
bale of wool which 
swung and squeak- 
ed with every puff 
of wind. Beyond 
that again were the 
houses of the other 
side, high, narrow, and prim, slashed 
with diagonal wood-work in front, and 
topped with a bristle of sharp gables and 

corner turrets. Between were the cobble- 

stones of the Rue St. Martin and the clat- 
ter of innumerable feet. 
Inside, the window was furnished with 

a broad bancal of brown stamped Spanish 

leather, where the family might recline 

and have an eye from behind the cur- 
tains on al] that was going forward in 
the busy world beneath them. Two of 
them sat there now, a man and a woman, 
but their backs were turned to the spec- 
tacle, and their faces to the large and 
richly furnished room. From time to 
time they stole a glance at each other, 
and their eyes told that they needed no 
other sight to make them happy. 

Nor was it to be wondered at, for they 
were a well-favored pair. She was very 
young, twenty at the most, with a face 
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which was pale, indeed, and yet of 4 
brilliant pallor, which was so clear and 
fresh, and carried with it such a sugves 
tion of. purity and innocence, that 0). 
would not wish its maiden grace to | 
marred by an intrusion of color. ;»» 
features were delicate and sweet, and }\ep 
blue-black hair and long dark eyelas)ies 
formed a piquant contrast to her dreamy 
gray eyes and her ivory skin. In her 
whole expression there was something 
quiet and subdued, which was accentua 
ted by her simple dress of black taffeta, 
and by the little jet brooch and bracelet 
which were her sole ornaments. Such 
was Adéle Catinat, the only daughter of 
the famous Huguenot cloth-merchant. 
But if her dress was sombre, it was 
atoned for by the magnificence of her 
companion. He was a man who miglit 
have been ten years her senior, with a 
keen soldier face, small well-marked fea- 
tures, a carefully trimmed black mus- 
tache, and a dark hazel eye which mig)it 
harden to command a man, or soften to 
supplicate a woman, and be successful at 
either. His coat was of sky-blue, slashed 
across with siiver braidings, and with 
broad silver shoulder-straps on either 
side. A vest of white calamanco peep- 
ed out from beneath it, and knee-breeclies 
of the same disappeared into high polish- 
ed boots with gilt spurs upon the heels 
A silver-hilted rapier and a plumed cap 
lying upon a settle beside him completed 
a costume which was a badge of honor 
to the wearer, for any Frenchman woul 
have recognized it as being that of an 
officer in the famous Blue Guard of Louis 
the Fourteenth. A trim dashing soldier 
he looked, with his curling black hair 
and well-poised head. Such he had 
proved himself before now in the field 
too, until the name of Amory de Catinat 
had become conspicuous among the thou- 
sands of the valiant lesser noblesse who 
had flocked into the service of the King. 
They were first cousins, these two, and 
there was just sufficient resemblance in 
the clear-cut features to recall the rela- 
tionship. De Catinat was sprung from a 
noble Huguenot family, but having lost 
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is parents early, he had 
oined the army, and had 

orked his way without 
fluence and against all 
,dds to his present posi- 
tion. °His father’s young- 
r brother, however, find- 
ng every path to fortune 
arred to him through the 
persecution to which men 
of his faith were already 
subjected, had dropped the 
‘‘de” which implied his 
noble deseent, and had 
taken to trade in the city 
of Paris, with such success , 
that he was now one of the 
richest and most promi- 
nent citizens of the town. 
It was under his roof that 
the guardsman now sat, 





and it was his only daugh- 
ter whose white hand he 
held in his own. 

“Tell me, Adéle,” said 
he, ‘‘why do you look 
troubled ?” 

‘I am not troubled, 
Amory.” 

‘*Come, there is just one 
little line between those 
curving brows. Ah, I can 
read you, you see, as a 
shepherd reads the sky.” 

“It is nothing, Amory, 
but—” 

‘** But what ?” 

‘You leave me this 
evening.” 

‘*But only to return to- 
morrow.” 

‘‘And must you really, 
really go to-night?” 

“It would be as much as my commis- 
sion is worth to be absent. Why, I am 
on duty to-morrow morning outside the 
King’s bedroom! After chapel-time Ma- 
jor de Brissae will take my place, and 
then I am free once more.” 

“Ah, Amory, when you talk of the 
King and the court and the grand ladies, 
you fill me with wonder.” 

‘*And why with wonder ?” 

‘To think that you who live amid such 
splendor should stoop to the humble room 
of a mercer.” 

“Ah, but what does the room con- 
tain ?” 

“There is the greatest wonder of all. 
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““TELL ME, ADELE, WHY DO YOU LOOK TROUBLED?” 


That you who pass your days amid such 
people, so beautiful, so witty, should 
think me worthy of your love, me, who 
am such a quiet little mouse, all alone in 
this great house, so shy and so backward! 
It is wonderful!” 

‘**Every man has his own taste,” said 
her cousin, stroking the tiny hand. ‘It 
is with women as with flowers. Some 
may prefer the great brilliant sunflower, 


or the rose, which is so bright and large 
that it must ever catch the eye: 
me the little violet which hides among the 
mosses, and yet is so sweet to look upon, 
and sheds its fragrance round it. But 
still that line upon your brow, dearest.” 


But give 
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‘‘T was wishing that father would 
return.” 

** And 
then ?” 

Her pale face lit up with a quick smile. 
**T shall not be lonely until to-niglit. 
But I am always uneasy when he is 
away. One hears so much now of the 
persecution of our poor brethren.” 

“*Tut! my uncle can defy them.” 

‘‘He has gone to the provost of the 
Mercer Guild about this notice of the 
quartering of the dragoons.” 

‘* Ah, you have not told me of that.” 

‘*Here it is.” She rose and took up a 
slip of blue paper with a red seal dan- 
gling from it which lay upon the table. 
His strong black brows knitted together 
as he glanced at it. 

“Take notice,” it ran, ‘‘that you, Thé- 
ophile Catinat, cloth-mercer of the Rue 
St. Martin, are hereby required to give 
shelter and rations to twenty men of the 
Languedoc Blue Dragoons under Captain 
Dalbert until such time as you receive 
a further notice. [Signed] De Beaupré 
(Commissioner of the King).” 

De Catinat knew well how this method 
of annoying Huguenots had been prac- 
tised all over France, but he had flattered 
himself that his own position at court 
would have insured his kinsman from 
such an outrage. He threw the paper 
down with an exclamation of anger. 

‘* When do they come ?” 

‘* Father said to-night.” 

“Then they shall not be here long. 
To-morrow I shall have an order to re- 
move them. But the sun has sunk be- 
hind St. Martin’s Church, and I should 
already be upon my way.” 

‘*No, no; you must not go yet.” 

‘“*T would that I could give you into 
your father’s charge first, for I fear to 
leave you alone when these troopers may 
come. And yet no excuse will avail me 
if lam not at Versailles. Butsee, a horse- 
man has stopped before the door. He is 
not in uniform. Perhaps he is a messen- 
ger from your father.” 

The girl ran eagerly to the window, 
and peered out, with her hand resting 
upon her cousin’s silver-corded shoulder. 

‘* Ah!” she cried, ‘‘I had forgotten. It 
is the man from America. Father said 
that he would come to-day.” 

‘*The man from America!” repeated the 
soldier, in a tone of surprise, and they 
both craned their necks from the window. 


why? Are you so lonely, 
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The horseman, a sturdy, broad-sh: 
dered young man, clean-shaven 4)\¢ 
crop-haired, turned his long swarthy face 
and his bold features in their direction «< 
he ran his eye over the front of the hous; 
He had asoft-brimmed gray hat of a shape 
which was strange to Parisian eyes, but 
his sombre clothes and high boots were 
such as any citizen might have worn 
Yet his general appearance was so un 
usual that a group of townsfolk had al- 
ready assembled round him, staring with 
open mouth at his horse and himself. 
A battered gun with an extremely long 
barrel was fastened by the stock to |)is 
stirrup, while the muzzle stuck up into 
the air behind him. At each holster 
was a large dangling black bag, aud a 
gayly colored red slashed blanket was 
rolled up at the back of his saddle. His 
horse, a strong-limbed dapple-gray, all 
shiny with sweat above, and all caked 
with mud beneath, bent its fore knees as 
it stood, as though it were overspent. 
The rider, however, having satisfied him- 
self as to the house, sprang lightly out 
of his saddle, and disengaging his gun, 
his blanket, and his bags, pushed his way 
unconcernedly through the gaping crowd 
and knocked loudly at the door. 

** Who is he, then?” asked De Catinat. 
‘**A Canadian? Iam almost one myself. 
I had as many friends on one side of the 
sea as on the other. Perchance I know 
him. There are notso many white faces 
yonder, and in two years there was scarce 
one from the Saguenay to Nipissing that 
I had not seen.” 

‘‘Nay, he is from the English prov- 
inces, Amory. But he speaks our tongue. 
His mother was of our blood.” 

** And his name ?” 

‘*‘Is Amos—Amos—ah, those names! 
Yes, Green, that was it— Amos Green. 
His father and mine have done much 
trade together, and now his son, who, 
as I understand, has lived ever in the 
woods, is sent here to see something of 
men and cities. Ah, my God! what can 
have happened now ?” 

A sudden chorus of screams and cries 
had broken out from the passage beneath, 
with the shouting of a man and the sound 
of rushing steps. In an instant De Cati- 
nat was half-way down the stairs, and 
was staring in amazement at the scene 
in the hall beneath. 

Two maids stood, screaming at the 
pitch of their lungs, at either side. In 
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he centre the old man-servant Pierre, a 
rn old Calvinist, whose dignity had 
ver before been shaken, was spinning 
und, waving his arms, and roaring so 
at he might have been heard at the 
Louvre. Attached to the gray worsted 
stocking which covered his fleshless calf 
as a fluffy black hairy ball, with 
one little red eye glancing up, and 
the gleam of two white teeth where it 
held its grip. At the shrieks, the 
young stranger, who had gone out to 
iis horse, came rushing back, and 
plucking the creature off, he slapped 
it twice across the snout, and plunged 
it head-foremost back into the leather 
bag from which it had emerged. 
“It is nothing,” said he, speaking 
in excellent French; ‘it is only a 


bear.” 

‘* Ah, my God!” cried Pierre, wiping 
the drops from his brow. ‘‘ Ah, it has 
aged me five years! I was at the door, 
bowing to monsieur, and in a moment 
it had me from behind.” 

“It was my fault for 
leaving the bag loose. 

The creature was but 


pupped the day we left 


New York, six weeks 
come Tuesday. Do I 
speak with my father’s 
friend, Monsieur Cati- 
nat ?” 

‘*No, monsieur,” said 
the guardsman, from the 
staircase. ‘* My uncle is 
out, but Iam Captain de 
Catinat at your service, 
and here is Mademoiselle 
Catinat, who is your host- 
ess. 

The stranger ascended 
the stair, and paid his 
greetings to them both 
the air of a man 
who was as shy as a wild 
deer, and yet who had 
steeled himself to carry 
a thing through. He 
walked with them to the sitting-room, 
and then in an instant was gone again, 
and they heard his feet thudding upon 
the stairs. Presently he was back, 
with a lovely glossy skin in his hands. 
“The bear is for your father, made- 
moiselle,” said he. ‘* This little skin 
I have brought from America for you. 
It is but a trifle, and yet it may 
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serve to make a pair of moccasins or a 
pouch.” 

Adéle gave a cry of delight as her 
hands sank into the depths of its softness. 
She might well admire it, for no king in 
the world could have had a finer skin. 
‘** Ah, it is beautiful; monsieur,” she cried; 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA, 


‘‘and what creature is it; and where did 
it come from ?” 

“Tt is a black fox. 
last fall up near the Iroquois 
Lake Oneida.” 

She pressed it to her cheek, her white 
face showing up like marble against its 
absolute blackness. ‘‘I am sorry my fa- 
ther is not here to weleome you, mon- 


I shot it myself 
villages at 
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sieur,”’ she said; ‘‘ but I doso very heart- 
ily in his place. Your room is above. 
Pierre will show you to it, if you wish.” 

‘*My room? For what?” 

‘* Why, monsieur, to sleep in!” 

**And must I sleep in a room ?” 

De Catinat laughed at the gloomy face 
of the American. ‘* You shall not sleep 
there if you do not wish,” said he. 

The other brightened at once, and 
stepped across to the further window, 
which looked down upon the court-yard. 
**Ah,” he eried. ‘‘ There is a beech-tree 
there, mademoiselle, and if I might take 
my blanket out yonder, I should like it 
betterthan any room. In winter, indeed, 
one must do it, but in summer I am smoth- 
ered with a ceiling pressing down upon 
me.” 

“You are not from a 
said De Catinat. 

‘*My father lives in New York—two 
doors from the house of Peter Stuyvesant, 
of whom you must have heard. He isa 
very hardy man, and he can do it, but I 
—even a few days of Albany or of Sche- 
nectady are enough for me. My life has 
been in the woods.” 

**T am sure that my father would wish 
you to sleep where you like and to do 
what you like, as long as it makes you 
happy.” 

‘*T thank you, mademoiselle. Then I 
shall take my things out there, and I 
shall groom my horse.” 

‘* Nay, there is Pierre. 

‘*T am used to doing it myself.” 

‘*Then I will come with you,” said De 
Catinat, *‘for I would have a word with 
you. Until to-morrow, then, Adéle, fare- 
well!” 

‘* Until to-morrow, Amory.” 

The two young men passed down stairs 
together, and the guardsman followed 
the American out into the yard. 

*“You have had a long journey,” he 
said. 

“Yes; from Rouen.” 

** Are you tired ?” 

‘*No; Iam seldom tired.” 

‘*Remain with the lady, then, until her 
father comes back.” 

‘* Why do you say that ?” 

‘* Because I have to go, and she might 
need a protector.” 

The stranger said nothing, but he nod- 
ded, and throwing off his black coat, set 
to work vigorously rubbing down his 
travel-stained horse. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A MONARCH IN DESHABILLE, 


IT was the morning after the guardsman 
had returned to his duties. Eight o’clock 
had struck on the great clock of Versail]es 
and it was almost time for the monarc}, 
to rise. Through all the long corridors 
and frescoed passages of the monster ya! 
ace there was a subdued hum and rusile. 
with a low muffled stir of preparation, 
for the rising of the King was a great 
state function in which many had a part 
to play. <A servant with a steaming sil 
ver saucer hurried past, bearing it to 
Monsieur de St. Quentin, the state barber 
Others, with clothes thrown over their 
arms, bustled down the passage which led 
to the antechamber. The knot of guards 
men in their gorgeous blue and silver 
coats straighténed themselves up and 
brought their halberds to attention, while 
the young officer, who had been looking 
wistfully out of the window at some 
courtiers who were langhing and chat- 
ting on the terraces, turned sharply upon 
his heel, and strode over to the white and 
gold door of the royal bedroom. 

He had hardly taken his stand there 
before the handle was very gently turned 
from within, the door revolved noiseless] y 
upon its hinges, and a man slid silently 
through the aperture, closing it again be- 
hind him. 

‘*Hush!” said he, with his finger to his 
thin, precise lips, while his whole clean- 
shaven face and high-arched brows were 
an entreaty and a warning. ‘‘ The King 
still sleeps.” 

The words were whispered from one to 
another among the group who had assem- 
bled outside the door. The speaker, who 
was Monsieur Bontems, head valet de 
chainbre, gave a sign to the officer of the 
guard, and led him into the window al- 
cove from which he had lately come. 

‘*Good-morning, Captain de Catinat,” 
said he, with a mixture of familiarity and 
respect in his manner. 

‘*Good-morning, Bontems. 
the King slept ?” 

** Admirably.” 

‘* But it is his time.” 

‘** Hardly.” 

‘You will not rouse him yet?” 

‘*‘In seven and a half minutes.” The 
valet pulled out the little round watch 
which gave the law to the man who 
was the law to twenty millions of peo- 


How has 
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le. ‘*Who commands at the main 
iard ?” 

‘‘ Major de Brissac.” 

‘* And you will be here?” 

‘For four hours I attend the King. 

“Very good. He gave me some in- 
structions for the officer of the guard, 
vhen he was alone last night after the 
petit coucher. He bade me to say that 
Monsieur de Vivonne was not to be ad- 
mitted to the grand lever. You are to 
tell him so.” 

‘T shall do so.’ 

‘“Then, should a note come from her— 
you understand me, the new one—” 

" -*Madame de Maintenon?” 

‘Precisely. But it is more discreet 
not to mention names. Should she send 
a note, you will take it and deliver it 
quietly when the King gives you an op- 
portunity.” 

‘Tt shall be done.” 

‘But if the other should come, as is 
possible enough—the other, you under- 
stand me, the former—”’ 

‘* Madame de Montespan.” 

‘*Ah, that soldierly tongue of yours, 
Captain! Should she come, I say, you 
will gently bar her way, with courteous 
words, you understand, but on no account 
is she to be permitted to euter the royal 
room.” 

‘Very good, Bontems.” 

‘‘And now we have but three minutes.” 
He strode through the rapidly increasing 
group of people in the corridor with an 
air of proud humility, as befitted a man 
who, if he was a valet, was at least the 
king of valets by being the valet of the 
King. Close by the door stood a line of 
footmen, resplendent in their powdered 
wigs, red plush coats, and silver shoul- 
der-knots. 

‘‘Ts the officer of the oven here?” 
ed Bontems. 

"Fen. sir,” 


’ 


ask- 


who 
tray 


replied a functionary 
bore in front of him an enamelled 
heaped with pine shavings. 

‘*The opener of the shutters ?” 

‘* Here, sir.” 

‘*The remover of the taper?” 


, 


** Here, sir.’ 

‘Be ready for the word.” He turned 
the handle once more, and slipped into 
the darkened room. 

It was a large square apartment, with 
two high windows upon the further side, 
curtained across with priceless velvet 
hangings. Through the chinks the morn- 
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ing sun shot a few little gleams, which 
widened as they crossed the room to 
break in bright blurs of light upon the 
primrose-tinted wall. A large arm-chair 
stood by the side of the burned-out fire, 
shadc wed over by the huge marble man- 
tel-piece, the back of which was carried 
up, twining and curving into a thousand 
arabesque and armorial devices until it 
blended with the richly painted ceiling. 
In one corner a narrow couch with a rug 
thrown across it showed where the faith- 
ful Bontems had spent the night. 

In the very centre of the chamber there 
stood a large four-post bed, with curtains 
of Gobelin tapestry looped back from the 
pillow. A square of polished rails sur- 
rounded it, leaving a space some five feet 
in width all round between the enclosure 
and the bedside. Within this enclosure, 
or ruelle, stood a small round table, cov- 
ered over with a white napkin, upon 
which lay a silver platter and an enam- 
elled cup, the one containing a little Fron- 
tiniac wine and water, and the other bear- 
ing three slices of the breast of a chicken, 
in case the King should hunger during 
the night. 

As Bontems passed noiselessly across 
the room, his feet sinking into the moss- 
like carpet, there was the heavy close 
smell of sleep in the air, and he could 
hear the long thin breathing of the 
sleeper. He passed through the opening 
in the rails, and stood, watch in hand, 
waiting for the exact instant when the 
iron routine of the court demanded that 
the monarch should be roused. Beneath 
him, from under the costly green cover- 
let of Oriental silk, half buried in the 
fluffy Valenciennes lace which edged the 
pillow, there protruded a round black 
bristle of close-cropped hair, with the pro- 
file of a curving nose and petulant lip 
outlined against the white background. 
The valet snapped his watch, and bent 
over the sleeper. 

‘I have the honor to inform your 
Majesty that it is half past eight,” said 
he. 

“Ah!” The King slowly opened his 
large dark-brown eyes, made the sign of 
the cross, and kissed a little dark reli- 
quary which he drew from under his 
night-dress. Then he sat up in bed, and 
blinked about him with the air of a man 
who is collecting his thoughts. 

‘*Did you give my orders to the officer 
of the guard, Bontems?” he asked. 
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** Yes, sire.” 
** Who is on duty?” 
‘** Major de Brissac at the main guard, 
and Captain de Catinat in the corridor.” 


‘**De Catinat! Ah, the young man 


who stopped my horse at Fontainebleau. 
You may give the 


I remember him. 
signal, Bontems.” 

The chief valet walked swiftly across 
to the door and threw it open. In rush- 
ed the officer of the ovens and the four 
red-coated, white-wigged footmen, ready- 
handed, silent-footed, each intent upon 
his own duties. The one seized upon 
Bontems’s rug and couch, and in an in- 
stant had whipped them off into an ante- 
chamber; another had carried away the 
‘*en cas” meal and tlie silver taper-stand ; 
while a third drew back the great cur- 
tains of stamped velvet and let a flood of 
light into the apartment. Then, as the 
flames were already flickering among the 
pine shavings in the fireplace, the officer 
of the ovens placed two round logs cross- 
wise above them, for the morning air 
was chilly,and withdrew with his fellow- 
servants. 

They were hardly gone before a more 
august group entered the bedchamber. 
Two walked together in front, the one a 
youth little over twenty years of age, 
middle-sized, inclining to stoutness, with 
a slow, pompous bearing, a well-turned 
leg, and a face which would have been 
comely enough in a masklike fashion, 
but which was devoid of any shadow of 
expression, except perhaps of an occa- 
sional lurking gleam of mischievous hu- 
mor. He was richly clad in plum-colored 
velvet, with a broad band of blue silk 
across his breast, and the glittering edge 
of the order of St. Louis protruding from 
under it. His companion was a man of 
forty, swarthy, dignified, and solemn, in 
a plain but rich dress of black silk with 
slashes of gold at the neck and sleeves. 
As the pair faced the King there was 
sufficient resemblance between the three 
faces to show that they were of one 
blood, and to enable a stranger to guess 
that the older was Monseigneur, the 
younger brother of the King, while the 
other was Louis the Dauphin, his only 
legitimate child, and heir to a throne to 
which in the strange workings of Provi- 
dence neither he nor his sons were des- 
tined to ascend. 

Strong as was the likeness between the 
three faces, each with the curving Bour- 
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bon nose, the large full eye, and the 
thick Hapsburg under lip, their commo, 
heritage from Anne of Austria, there was 
still a vast difference of temperament and 
character stamped upon their features 

The King was now in his six-and-fortiet} 
year, and the cropped black head was 
already thinning a little on the top, and 
shading away to gray over the temples 

He still, however, retained much of the 
beauty of his youth, tempered by the dig 

nity and sternness which increased with 
his years. His dark eyes were full of 
expression, and his clear-cut features 
were the delight of the sculptor and the 
painter. His firm and yet sensitive 
mouth and his thick, well-arched brows 
gave an air of authority and power to 
his face, while the more subdued expres- 
sion which was habitual to his brother 
marked the man whose whole life had 
been spent in one long exercise of defer- 
ence and self-effacement. The Dauphin, 
on the other hand, with a more regular 
face than his father, had none of that 
quick play of feature when excited, or 
that kingly serenity when composed, 
which had made a shrewd observer say 
that Louis, if he were not the greatest 
monarch that ever lived, was at least the 
best fitted to act the part. 

Behind the King’s son and the King’s 
brother there entered a little group of 
notables and of officials whom duty had 
called to this daily ceremony. There was 
the grand master of the robes, the first 
lord of the bedchamber, the Due du 
Maine, a pale youth clad in black velvet, 
limping heavily with his left leg, and his 
little brother, the young Comte de Tou- 
louse, both of them the illegitimate sons 
of Madame de Montespan and the King. 
Behind them, again, was the first valet of 
the wardrobe, followed by Fagon, the first 
physician, Telier, the head surgeon, and 
three pages in scarlet and gold who bore 
the royal clothes. Such were the par- 
takers in the family entry, the highest 
honor which the court of France could 
aspire to. 

Bontems had poured on the King’s 
hands a few drops of spirits of wine, 
catching them again in a silver dish ; 
and the first lord of the bedchamber had 
presented the bowl of holy water, with 
which he made the sign of the cross, 
muttering to himself the short office of 
the Holy Ghost. Then, with a nod to his 
brother and a short word of greeting to 
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the Dauphin and to the Duc du Maine, he 
swung his legs over the side of the bed, 
ind sat in his long silken night-dress, his 
ittle white feet dangling from beneath 
-a perilous position for any man to as- 
sume, were it not that he had so heart- 
felt a sense of his own dignity that he 
could not realize that under any circum- 
stances it might be compromised in the 
eves of others. So he sat, the master of 
France, and yet the slave to every puff 
of wind, for a wandering draught had set 
him shivering and shaking. Monsieur 
de St. Quentin, the noble barber, flung a 
purple dressing- gown over the royal 
shoulders, and placed a long many-curled 
court wig upon his head, while Bontems 
drew on his red stockings and laid before 
iim his slippers. of embroidered velvet. 
The monarch thrust his feet into them, 
tied his dressing-gown, and passed out to 
the fireplace, where he settled himself 
down in his easy-chair, holding out his 
thin delicate hands towards the blazing 
logs, while the others stood round in a 
semicircle, waiting fer the grand lever 
which was to follow. 
‘‘How is this, messieurs?” the King 
asked, suddenly, glancing round him 
‘*T am conscious 
Surely none of you 


with a petulant face. 
of a smell of scent. 
would venture to bring perfume into the 
presence, knowing, as you must all do, 
how offensive it is to me.” 

The little group glanced from one to 
the other with protestations of inno- 


cence. The faithful Bontems, however, 
with his stealthy step, had passed along 
behind them, and had detected the of- 
fender. 

‘* My lord of Toulouse, the smell comes 
from you,” he said. 

The Comte de Toulouse, a little ruddy- 
cheeked lad, flushed up at the detection. 

“If you please, sire, it is possible that 
Mademoiselle de Grammont may have wet 
my coat with her casting-bottle when we 
all played together at Marly yesterday,” 
he stammered. ‘‘I had not observed it, 
but if it offends your Majesty—” 

“Take it away! take it away!” cried 
the King. ‘‘ Pah! it chokes and stifles 
me! Open the lower casement, Bontems. 
No; never heed, now that he is gone. 
Monsieur de St. Quentin, is this not our 
shaving morning?” 

‘Yes, sire; all is ready.” 

““Then why not proceed? 
minutes after the accustomed time. 


It is three 
To 
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work, sir; and you, Bontems, give word 
for the grand lever.” 

It was obvious that the King was not 
in a very good humor that morning. He 
darted little quick questioning glances at 
his brother and at his sons, but whatever 
complaint or sarcasm may have trembled 
upon his lips, was effectually stifled by 
De St. Quentin's ministrations. With the 
:0nchalance born of long custom, the 
official covered the royal chin with soap, 
drew the ‘razor swiftly round it, and 
sponged over the surface with spirits of 
wine. A nobleman then helped to draw 
on the King’s black velvet haut -de- 
chausses, a second assisted in arranging 
them, while a third drew the night-gown 
over the shoulders, and handed the royal 
shirt, which had been warming before the 
fire. His diamond - buckled shoes, his 
gaiters, and his scarlet inner vest were 
successively fastened by noble courtiers, 
each keenly jealous of his own privilege, 
and over the vest was placed the blue 
ribbon with the cross of the Holy Ghost 
in diamonds, and that of St. Louis tied 
with red. To one to whom the sight 
was new, it might have seemed strange 
to see the little man, listless, passive, with 
his eyes fixed thoughtfully on the burn- 
ing logs, while this group of men, each 
with a historic name, bustled round him, 
adding a touch here and a touch there, 
like a knot of children with a favorite 
doll. The black under-coat was drawn 
on, the cravat of rich lace adjusted, the 
loose overcoat secured, two handkerchiefs 
of costly point carried forward upon an 
enamelled saucer, and thrust by separate 
officials into each side pocket, the silver 
and ebony cane laid to hand, and the 
monarch was ready for the labors of the 
day. 

During the half-hour or so which had 
been occupied in this manner there had 
been a constant opening and closing of 
the chamber door, and a muttering of 
names from the captain of the guard to 
the attendant in charge, and from the at- 
tendant in charge to the first gentleman 
of the chamber, ending always in the ad- 
mission of some new visitor. Each as he 
entered bowed profoundly three times, as 
a salute to majesty, and then attached 
himself to his own little clique or coterie, 
to gossip in a low voice over the news, 
the weather, and the plans of the day. 
Gradually the numbers increased, until 
by the time the King’s frugal first 
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breakfast of bread and twice - watered 
wine had been carried in, the large square 
chamber was quite filled with a throng 
of men, many of whom had helped to 
make the epoch the most illustrious of 
French history. Here, close by the King, 
was the harsh but energetic Louvois, all- 
powerful now since the death of his rival 
Colbert, discussing a question of military 
organization with two officers, the one 
a tall and stately soldier, the other a 
strange little figure, undersized and mis- 
shapen, but bearing the insignia of a 
Marshal of France, and owning a name 
which was of evil omen over the Dutch 
frontier,for Luxembourg was looked upon 
already as the successor of Condé, even 
as his companion Vauban was of Tu- 
renne. Beside them, a small white-haired 
clerical with an austere face, Pére La 
Chaise, confessor to the King, was whis- 
pering his views upon Jansenism to the 
portly Bossuet, the eloquent Bishop of 
Meaux, and to the tall thin young Abbé 
de Fénélon, who listened with a clouded 
brow, for it was well known that his own 
opinions were tainted with the heresy in 
question. There, too, was Le Brun, the 


painter, discussing art in a small circle 


which contained his fellow-workers Ver- 
rio and Laguerre, the architects Blondel 
and Le Notre, and the sculptors Girar- 
don, Puget, Desjardins, and Coysevox, 
whose works had done so much to beau- 
tify the new palace of the King. Close 
to the door, Racine, with his handsome 
face wreathed in smiles, was chatting 
with the poet Boileau and the architect 
Mansard, the three laughing and jesting 
with the freedom which was natural to 
the favorite servants of the King, the only 
subjects who might walk unannounced 
and without ceremony into and out of 
his chamber. 

‘*What is amiss with him this morn- 
ing?” asked Boileau. in a whisper, nod- 
ding his head in the direction of the 
royal group. ‘‘I fear that his sleep has 
not improved his temper.” 

‘*He becomes harder and harder to 
amuse,” said Racine, shaking his head. 
‘*T am to be at Madame de Maintenon’s 
room at three to see whether a page or 
two of the Phédre may not work a 
change.” 

‘*My friend,” said the architect, ‘‘do 
you not think that madame herself might 
be a better consoler than your Phédre?” 

** Madame is a wonderful woman. She 
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has brains, she has heart, she has tact 
she is admirable.” 

‘* And yet she has one gift too many 

** And that is?” 

mf 

‘*Pooh! What matter her vears when 
she can carry them like thirty? What 
aneye! Whatanarm! And besides, my 
friends, he is not himself a boy any 
longer.” 

‘* Ah, but that is another thing.” 

‘“‘A man’s age is an incident, a wo 
man’s a calamity.” 

‘“Very true. But a young man con- 
sults his eye, and an older man his ear, 
Over forty, it is the clever tongue which 
wins; under it, the pretty face.” 

‘““Ah, you rascal! Then you have 
made up your mind that five-and-forty 
years with tact will hold the field against 
nine-and-thirty with beauty. Well, when 
your lady has won, she will doubtless re- 
member who were the first to pay court 
to her.” 

‘**But I think that you are wrong, Ra- 
cine.” 

‘* Well, we shall see.” 

‘*And if you are wrong—” 

‘* Well, what then?” 

‘‘Then it may be a little serious for 
you.” 

‘* And why?” 

‘*The Marquise de Montespan has a 
memory.” 

‘**Her influence may soon be nothing 
more.” 

‘*Do not rely too much upon it, my 
friend. When the Fontanges came up 
from Provence, with her blue eyes and her 
copper hair, it was in every man’s mouth 
that Montespan had had her day. Yet 
Fontanges is six feet under a church 
erypt, and the Marquise spent two hours 
with the King last week. She has won 
once, and may again.” 

‘* Ah, but this is a very different rival. 
This is no slip of a country girl, but the 
cleverest woman in France.” 

‘*Pshaw, Racine, you know our good 
master well, or you should, for you seem 
to have been at his elbow since the days 
of the Fronde. Is he a man, think 
you, to be amused forever by sermons, 
or to spend his days at the feet of a lady 
of that age, watching her at her tapestry- 
work, and fondling her poodle, when all 
the fairest faces and brightest eyes of 
France are as thick in his salons as the 
tulips in a Dutch flower bed? No, no; it 
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will be the Montespan, or if not she, some 
younger beauty.” 

‘* My dear Boileau, I say again that her 
sun is setting. Have you not heard the 
news?” 

‘“* Not a word.” 

‘‘Her brother, Monsieur de Vivonne, 
has been refused the entrée.” 

‘* Impossible!” 

‘*But it is a fact.” 

** And when?” 

‘*This very morning.” 

‘*From whom had you it?” 

‘*From De Catinat, the captain of the 
guard. He had his orders to bar the way 
to him.” 

‘Ha! then the King does indeed mean 
mischief. That is why his brow is so 
cloudy this morning, then. By my faith, 
if the Marquise has,the spirit with which 
folk credit her, he may find that it was 
easier to win her than to slight her.” 

‘* Ay; the Mortemarts are no easy race 
to handle.” 

‘*Well, Heaven send him a safe way 
out of it! But who is this gentleman ? 
His face is somewhat grimmer than those 
to which the court is accustomed. Ha! 
the King catches sight of him, and Lou- 
vois beckons to him to advance. By my 
faith, he is one who would be more at his 
ease in a tent than under a painted ceil- 
ing.” 

The stranger who had attracted Ra- 
cine’s attention was a tall thin man, with 
a high aquiline nose, stern fierce gray 
eyes, peeping out from under tufted 
brows, and a countenance so lined and 
marked by age, care, and stress of wea- 
ther that it stood out amid the prim 
courtier faces which surrounded it as an 
old hawk might in a cage of birds of gay 
plumage. He was clad in the sombre- 
colored suit which had become usual at 
court since the King had put aside frivol- 
ity and Fontanges, but the sword which 
hung from his waist was no fancy rapier, 
but a good brass-hilted blade in a stained 
leather shéath, which showed every sign 
of having seen hard service. He had 
been standing near the door, his black- 
feathered beaver in his hand, glancing 
with a half-amused, half-disdainful ex- 
pression at the groups of gossips around 
him; but at the sign from the minister 
of war he began to elbow his way for- 
ward, pushing aside in no very ceremoni- 
ous fashion all who barred his passage. 

Louis possessed in a high degree the 
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royal faculty of recognition. ‘It js 
years since I have seen him, but I re 
member his face well,” said he, turning 
to his minister. ‘‘It is the Comte de 
Frontenac, is it not?” 

** Yes, sire,” answered Louvois; ‘ it js 
indeed Louis de Buade, Comte de Fronte 
nac, and formerly Governor of Canada.” 

‘* We are glad to see you once more at 
our lever,” said the monarch, as the old 
nobleman stooped his head and kissed the 
white hand which was extended to him. 
‘**T hope that the cold of Canada has not 
chilled the warmth of your loyalty.” 

‘*Only death itself, sire, would be cold 
enough for that.” 

‘Then I trust that it may remain to 
us for many long years. We would 
thank you for the care and pains which 
you have spent upon our province, and if 
we have recalled you, it is chiefly that we 
would fain hear from your own lips how 
all things go there. And first, as the af- 
fairs of God take precedence of those cf 
France, how does the conversion of the 
heathen prosper ?” 

‘** We cannot complain, sire. The good 
fathers, both Jesuits and Récollets, have 
done their best, though indeed they are 
both rather ready to abandon the affairs 
of the next world in order to meddle with 
those of this.”’ 

‘* What say you to that, father?” asked 
Louis, glancing, with a twinkle of the eyes, 
at his Jesuit confessor. 

“*T say, sire, that when the affairs of 
this world have a bearing upon those of 
the next, it is indeed the duty of a good 
priest, as of every other good Catholic, to 
guide them right.” 

‘*That is very true, sire,” said De Fron- 
tenac, with an angry flush upon his 
swarthy cheek; ‘‘but as long as your 
Majesty did me the honor to intrust those 
affairs to my own guidance, I would brook 
no interference in the performance of my 
duties, whether the meddler were clad in 
coat or cassock.” 

‘*Enough, sir, enough!” said Louis, 
sharply. ‘‘I had asked you about the 
missions.” . 

‘*They prosper, sire. There are Iro- 
quois at the Sault and the mountain, Hu- 
rons at Lorette, and Algonquins along the 
whole river cétes from Tadousac in the 
East to Sault la Marie, and even the great 
plains of the Dakotas, who have all tak- 
en the cross as their token. Marquette 
has passed down the river of the West to 
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preach among the Illinois, and Jesuits 
have carried the gospel even to the war- 
riors of the Long House in their wigwams 
at Onondaga.” 

‘I may add, your Majesty,” said Pére 
La Chaise, ‘that in leaving the truth 
there, they have too often left their lives 
with it.” 

‘Yes, sire, it is very true,” cried De 
Frontenac, cordially. ‘‘Your Majesty 
has many brave men within his domains, 
but none braver than these. They have 
come back up the Richelieu River from 
the Iroquois villages with their nails 
gone, their fingers torn out, a cinder 
where their eye should be, and the scars 
of the pine splinters as thick upon their 
bodies as the fleurs-de-lis on yonder cur- 
tain. Yet, with a month of nursing from 
the good Ursulines at Montreal, they have 
used their remaining eye to guide them 
back to the Indian country once more, 
where even the dogs have been fright- 
ened at their haggled faces and twisted 
limbs.” 

‘‘And you have suffered this?” cried 
Louis, hotly. ‘‘You allow these infa- 
mous assassins to live?” 

‘*T have asked for troops, sire.”’ 

“And I have sent some.” 

‘*One regiment.” 

“The Carignan-Saliére. 
better in my service.” 

‘‘But more is needed, sire.”’ 

‘‘There are the Canadians themselves. 
Have you not a militia? Could you not 
raise force enough to punish these rascal- 
ly murderers of God’s priests? I had al- 
ways understood that you were a soldier.” 

De Frontenac’s eyes flashed, and a quick 
answer seemed for an instant to tremble 
upon his lips, but with an etfort the fiery 
old man restrained himself. ‘‘ Your Ma- 
jesty will learn best whether I am a sol- 
dier or not,” said he, ‘“‘by asking those 
who have seen me at Seneffe, Mulhausen, 
Salzbach, and half a score of other places 
where I had the honor of upholding your 
Majesty's cause.” 

‘Your services have not been forgot- 
ten.” 

‘It is just because I am a soldier and 
have seen something of war that I know 
how hard it is to penetrate into a country 
much larger than the Lowlands, alt thick 
with forest and bog, with a savage lurk- 
ing behind every tree, who, if he has not 
learned to step in time or to form line, 
can at least bring down the running cari- 
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bou at two hundred paces, and travel three 
leagues to yourone. And then when you 
have at last reached their villages, and 
burned their empty wigwams and a few 
acres of maize fields, what the better are 
youthen? Youcan but travel back again 
to your own land with a cloud of unseen 
men lurking behind you, and a sealp-yell 
for every straggler. You are a soldier 
yourself, sire. I ask you if such a war is 
an easy task for a handful of soldiers, with 
afew censitaires straight from the plough, 
and a few coureurs des bois whose hearts 
all the time are with their traps and their 
beaver-skins.” 

‘*No, no; I am sorry if I spoke too 
hastily,” said Louis. ‘‘We shall look 
into the matter at our council.” 

‘*Then it warms my heart to hear you 
say so,” cried the old Governor. ‘* There 
will be joy down the long St. Lawrence, 
in white hearts and in red, when it is 
known that their great father over the 
waters has turned his mind towards 
them.” 

‘*And yet you must not look for too 
much, for Canada has been a leavy 
cost to us, and we have many calls in 
Europe.” 

‘** Ah, sire, I would that you could see 
that great land. When your Majesty has 
won acampaign over here, what may come 
of it? Glory, a few miles of land, Lux- 
embourg, Strasburg, one more city in the 
kingdom; but over there, with a tenth of 
the cost and a hundredth part of the force, 
there is a world ready to your hand. It 
is so vast, sire, so rich, so beautiful! 
Where are there such hills, such forests, 
such rivers! And it is all for us if we 
will but take it. Who is there to stand in 
our way? A few nations of scattered Ind- 
ians and a thin strip of English farmers 
and fishermen. Turn your thoughts there, 
sire, and in a few years you would be able 
to stand upon your citadel at Quebec, and 
to say there is one great empire here from 
the snows of the North to the warm South- 
ern gulf, and from the waves of the ocean 
to the great plains beyond Marquette’s 
river, and the name of this empire is 
France, and her king is Louis, and her 
flag is the fleurs-de-lis.” 

Louis's cheek had flushed at, this ambi- 
tious picture, and he had leaned forward 
in his chair, with flashing eyes, but he 
sank back again as the Governor con- 
cluded. 

‘*On my word, Count,” said he, ‘‘ you 
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have cauglit something of this gift of Ind- 
ian eloquence of which we have heard. 
But about these English folk. They are 
Huguenots, are they not?” 

‘** For the most part. Especially in the 
North.” 

‘*Then it might be a service to Holy 
Church to send them packing. They 
havea city there, lam told. New—New— 
How do they call it?” 

‘*New York, sire. 
the Dutch.” 

‘“Ah, New York. And have I 
heard of another? Bos—Bos—” 

‘** Boston, sire.” 

‘*Thatis the name. The harbors might 
be of service tous. Tell me, now, Fronte- 
nac,”’ lowering his voice so that his words 
might be audible only to the Count, Lou- 
vois, and the royal circle, ‘‘ what force 
would you need to clear these people out? 
One regiment, two regiments, and per- 
haps a frigate or two?” 

But the ex-Governor shook his grizzled 
head. ‘‘ You do not know them, sire,” 
said he. ‘‘ They are a stern folk, these. 
We in Canada, with all your gracious help, 
have found it hard to hold ourown. Yet 


They took it from 


not 


these men have had no help, but only 


hinderance, with cold and disease, and bar- 
ren lands, and Indian wars, but they have 
thriven and multiplied until the woods 
thin away in front of them like ice in the 
sun, and their church bells are heard 
where but yesterday the wolves were 
howling. They are peaceful folk, and 
slow to war, but when they have set their 
hands to it, though they may be slack to 
begin, they are slacker still to cease. To 
put New England into your Majesty’s 
hands, I would ask fifteen thousand of 
your best troops and twenty ships of the 
line.” 

Louis sprang impatiently from his 
chair, and caught up hiscane. ‘I wish,” 
said he, ‘‘ that you would imitate these 
people who seem to you to be so formi- 
dable, in their excellent habit of doing 
things for themselves. The matter may 
stand until our council. Reverend fa- 
ther, it has struck the hour of chapel, 
and all else may wait until we have paid 
our duties to Heaven.” Taking a missal 
from the hands of an attendant, he walked 
as fast as his very high heels would per- 
mit him towards the door, the court form- 
ing a lane through which he might pass, 
and then closing up behind to follow him 
in order of precedence. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE HOLDING OF THE DOOR. 


Wuitst Louis had been affording his 
court that which he had openly stated to 
be the highest of human pleasures—the 
sight of the royal face—the young officer of 
the guard outside had been very busy pass 
ing on the titles of the numerous applicants 
for admission, and exchanging usually a 
smile or a few words of greeting with 
them, for his frank handsome face was a 
well-known one at the court. With his 
merry eyes and his brisk bearing, he 
looked like a man who was on good 
terms with fortune. Indeed, he had good 
cause to be so, for she had used him well. 
Three years ago he had been an unknown 
subaltern bushfighting with Algonquins 
and Iroquois in the wilds of Canada. 
An exchange had brought him back to 
France and into the regiment of Picardy, 
but the lucky chance of having seized the 
bridle of the King’s horse one winter's 
day in Fontainebleau when the creature 
was plunging within a few yards of a 
deep gravel-pit had done for him what 
ten campaigns might have failed to ac- 
complish. Now as a trusted officer of 
the King’s guard, young, gallant, and 
popular, his lot was indeed an enviable 
one. And yet, with the strange perver- 
sity of human nature, he was already 
surfeited with the dull if magnificent 
routine of the King’s household, and look- 
ing back with regret to the rougher and 
freer days of his early service. Even 
there at the royal door his mind had 
turned away from the frescoed passage 
and the groups of courtiers to the wild 
ravines and foaming rivers of the West, 
when suddenly his eyes lit upon a face 
which he had last seen among those very 
scenes. 

‘* Ah, Monsieur de Frontenac!” he cried. 
‘* You cannot have forgotten me.” 

‘“What! De Catinat! Ah, it is a joy 
indeed to see a face from over the wa- 
ter! But there is a long step between 
a subaltern in the Carignan and a cap- 
tain in the Guards. . You have risen rap- 
idly.” 

‘* Yes; and yet I may be none the hap- 
pier for it. There are times when I would 
give it all to be dancing down the La- 
chine Rapids in a birch canoe, or to see 
the red and the yellow on those hill-sides 
once more at the fall of the leaf.” 


‘*Ay,” sighed De Frontenac. ‘‘ You 
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now that my fortunes have sunk as 


ours have risen. I have been recalled, 


wud De La Barre is in my place. But 
there will be a storm there which such 
, man as he ean never stand against. 
With the Iroquois all dancing the scalp- 
danee, and Dongan behind them in New 
York to whoop them on, they will need 
me, and they will find me waiting when 


they send. I will see the King now, and 
try if I cannot rouse him to play the 
creat monarch there as well as_ here. 
Had I but his power in my hands, I 
should change the world’s history.” 

‘‘Hush! No treason to the captain of 
the guard,” cried De Catinat, laughing, 
while the stern old soldier strode past 
him into the King’s presence. 

A gentleman very richly dressed in 
black and silver had come up during this 
short conversation, and advanced, as the 
door opened, with the assured air of a 
man whose rights are beyond dispute. 
Captain de Catinat, however, took a quick 
step forward, and barred him off from the 
door. 

‘I am very sorry, Monsieur de Vi- 
vonne,” said he, ‘* but you are forbidden 
the presence.” 

‘‘Forbidden the presence! I? You 
are mad!” He stepped back with gray 
face and staring eyes, one shaking hand 
half raised in protest. 

‘*T assure you that it is his order.” 

‘‘Butit isineredible. It is a mistake.” 

‘Very possibly.” 

‘Then you will let me past.” 

‘*My orders leave me no discretion.” 

‘If I could have one word with the 
King.” 

‘* Unfortunately, monsieur, it is impos- 
sible.” 

‘‘Only one word.” 

“It really does not rest with me, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

The angry nobleman stamped his foot. 
and stared at the door as though he had 
some thoughts of forcing a passage. Then 
turning on his heel. he hastened away 
down the corridor with the air of a man 
who has come to a decision. 

‘There, now,” grumbled De Catinat to 
himself, as he pulled at his thick dark 
mustache, ‘‘he is off to make some fresh 
mischief. Ill have his sister here pres- 
ently, as like as not, and a pleasant little 
choice between breaking my orders and 
making an enemy of her for life. Id 
rather hold Fort Richelieu against the 


Iroquois than the King’s door against an 
angry woman. By my faith, here is a 
lady,asI feared! Ah, Heaven be praised! 
it isa friend, and not a foe. Good-morn- 
ing, Mademoiselle Nanon.” 

‘*Good-morning, Captain de Catinat.” 

The new-comer was a tall graceful 
brunette, her fresh face and sparkling 
black eyes the brighter in contrast with 
her plain dress. 

‘I am on guard, you see. 
talk with you.” 

‘‘T cannot remember having asked 
monsieur to talk with me.” 

‘Ah, but you must net pout in that 
pretty way, or else I cannot help talking 
to you,” whispered the captain. ‘‘ What 
is this in your hand, then?” 

‘*A note from Madame de Maintenon 
to the King. You will hand it to him, 
will you not?” 

‘Certainly, mademoiselle. 
is madame, your mistress?” 

‘Oh, her director has been with her 
all the morning, and his talk is very, very 
good; but it is also very, very sad. We 
are not very cheerful when Monsieur 
Godet has been to see us. But I forget 
monsieur is a Huguenot, and knows no- 
thing of directors.” 

**Oh, but I do not trouble about such 
differences. I let the Sorbonne and Ge- 
neva fight it out between them. Yet a 
man must stand by his family, you know.” 

‘‘Ah! if monsieur could talk to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon a little! She would 
convert him.” 

‘‘T would rather talk to Mademoiselle 
Nanon, but if--” 

“Oh!” There was an exclamation, a 
whisk of dark skirts, and the soubrette 
had disappeared down a side passage. 

Along the broad lighted corridor was 
gliding a very stately and beautiful lady, 
tall, graceful, and exceedingly haughty. 
She was richly clad in a bodice of gold- 
colored camlet and a skirt of gray silk 
trimmed with gold and silver lace. A 
handkerchief of priceless Genoa point 
half hid and half revealed her beautiful 
throat, and was fastened in front by a 
cluster of pearls, while a rope of the same, 
ach one worth a bourgeois’s income, was 
coiled in and out through her luxuriant 
hair. The lady was past her first youth, 
it is true, but the magnificent curves of 
her queenly figure, the purity of her com- 
plexion, the brightness of her deep-lashed 
blue eyes, and the clear regularity of her 
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And how 
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features enabled her still to claim to be 
the most handsome as well as the most 
sharp-tongued woman in the court of 
France. So beautiful was her bearing, 
the carriage of her dainty head upon her 
proud white neck, and the sweep of her 
stately walk, that the young officer's fears 
were overpowered in his admiration, and 
he found it hard, as he raised his hand in 
salute, to retain the firm countenance 
which his duties demanded. 

‘*Ah, it is Captain de Catinat,” said 
Madame de Montespan, with a smile which 
was more embarrassing to him than any 
frown could have been. 

‘** Your humble servant, Marquise.” 

‘‘T am fortunate in finding a friend 
here, for there has been some ridiculous 
mistake this morning.” 

‘*T am concerned to hear it.” 

‘**Tt was about my brother, Monsieur de 
Vivonne. It is almost too laughable to 
mention, but he was actually refused ad- 
mission to the lever.” 

‘*It was my misfortune to have to re- 
fuse him, madame.” 

‘*You, Captain de Catinat? And by 
what right?” She had drawn up her 
superb figure, and her large: blue eyes 


were blazing with indignant astonishment. 
‘The King’s order, madame.” 


‘The King! Is it likely that the King 
would cast a public slight upon my fam- 
ily? From whom had you this prepos- 
terous order?” 

‘**Direct from the King through Bon- 
tems.” 

‘‘Absurd! Do you think that the King 
would venture to exclude a Mortemart 
through the mouth of a valet?) You have 
been dreaming, Captain.”’ 

‘‘T trust that it may prove so, ma- 
dame.” 

‘*But such dreams are not very fortu- 
nate to the dreamer. Go, tell the King 
that I am here, and would have a word 
with him.” 

‘* Impossible. madame.” 

** And why ?” 

‘*T have been forbidden to carry a 
message.” 

‘*To carry any message ?”’ 

‘*Any from you, madame.” 

‘*Come, captain, youimprove. Itonly 
needed this insult to make the thing com- 
plete. You may carry a message to the 
King from any adventuress, from any de- 
cayed governess ’—she laughed shrilly at 
her description of her rival—‘* but none 


from Francoise de Mortemart, Marquise 
de Montespan ?” 

‘Such are my orders, madame. [jt 
pains me deeply to be compelled to carry 
them out.” , 

‘You may spare your protestations, 
Captain. You may yet find that you 
have every reason to be deeply pained 
For the last time, do you refuse to carry 
my message to the King?” 

‘*T must, madame.” 

‘*Then I carry it myself.” 

She sprang forward at the door, but he 
slipped in front of her with outstretched 
arms. 

‘*For God’s sake, consider yourself, 
madame!” he entreated. ‘Other eyes 
are upon you.” 

‘Pah! Canaille!” She glanced at the 
knot of Switzers, whose sergeant had 
drawn them off a few paces, and who 
stood open-eyed, staring at the scene. 
‘I tell you that I will see the King.” 

‘*No lady has ever been at the morn- 
ing lever.” 

‘*Then I shall be the first.” 

‘*You will ruin me if you pass.’ 

‘* And none the less, I shall do so.” 

The matter looked serious. De Catinat 
was a man of resource, but for once he 
was at his wits’end. Madame de Monte 
span’s resolution, as it was called in her 
presence, or effrontery, as it was termed 
behind her back, was proverbial. If she 
attempted to force her way, would he ven- 
ture to use violence upon one who only 
yesterday had held the fortunes of the 
whole court in the hollow of her hand, 
and who, with her beauty, her wit, and 
her energy, might very well be in the 
same position to-morrow? If she passed 
him then, his future was ruined with the 
King, who never brooked the smallest de- 
viation from his orders. On the other 
hand, if he thrust her back, he did that 
which could never be forgiven, and which 
would entail some deadly vengeance 
should she return to power. It was an un 
pleasant dilemma. Buta happy thought 
flashed into his mind at the very moment 
when she, with clinched hand and flash- 
ing eyes, was on the point of making a 
fresh attempt to pass him. 

‘‘If madame would deign to wait,” 
said he, soothingly, ‘*‘ the King wili be on 
his way to the chapel in an instant.” 

‘It is not yet time.” 

‘**T think the hour has just gone.” 

‘**And why should I wait like a lackey ?” 
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‘Tt is but a moment, madame.” 

‘““No, I shall not wait.” She took a 
step forward towards the door. 

But the guardsman’s quick ear had 
caught the sound of moving feet from 
within, and he knew that he was master 
of the situation. ‘‘I will take madame’s 
message,” said he. 

‘Ah, you have recovered your senses! 
Go, tell the King that I wish to speak 
with him.” 

He must gain a little time yet. ‘‘Shall 
I say it through the lord in waiting?” 

‘No; yourself.” 

‘* Publicly ?” 

‘‘No, no; for his private ear.” 

“Shall I give a reason for your re- 
quest ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you madden me! 
have told you, and at once.” 

But the young officer’s dilemma was 
happily over. Atthat instant the double 
doors were swung open, and Louis ap- 
peared in the opening, strutting forwards 
on his high-heeled shoes, his stick tap- 
ping, his broad skirts flapping, and his 
courtiers spreading out behind him. He 
stopped as he came out, and turned to the 
captain of the guard. 

“You have a note for me?” 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

The monarch slipped it into the pocket 
of his scarlet under-vest, and was advan- 
cing once more when his eyes fell upon 
Madame de Montespan standing very stiff 
and erect in the middle of the passage. 
A dark flush of anger shot to his brow, 
and he walked swiftly past her without a 
word; but she turned and kept pace with 
him down the corridor. 

“T had not expected this honor, ma- 
dame.” said he. 

‘**Nor had I expected this insult, sire.” 

‘‘An insult, madame? You forget 
yourself.” 

‘*No; it is you who have forgotten me, 
sire.” 

‘**' You intrude upon me.” 

‘*T wished to hear my fate from your 
own lips,” she whispered. ‘‘I can bear 
to be struck myself, sire, even by him 
who has my heart. But it is hard to hear 
that brother has been wounded 
through the mouths of valets and Hu- 
guenot soldiers for no fault of his, save 
that his sister has loved too fondly.” 

‘It is no time to speak of such things.” 

‘When can I see you, then, sire?” 

‘In your chamber.” 


Say what I 
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‘*At what hour? 

** At four.” 

‘Then I shall trouble your Majesty no 
further.” 

She swept him one of the graceful 
courtesies for which she was famous, and 
turned away down a side passage with 
triumph shining in hereyes. ‘Her beauty 


and her spirit had never failed her yet, 
and now that she had the monarch’s prom- 
ise of an interview, she never doubted 
that she could do as she had done before, 
and win back the heart of the man, how- 
ever much against the conscience of the 
king. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 


Louis had walked on to his devotions 
in no very charitable frame of mind, as 
was easily to be seen from his clouded 
brow and compressed lips. He knew his 
late favorite well, her impulsiveness, her 
audacity, her lack of all restraint when 
thwarted or opposed. She was capable 
of making a hideous scandal, of turning 
against him that bitter tongue which had 
so often made him laugh at the expense 
of others, perhaps even of making some 
public exposure which would leave him 
the butt and gossip of Europe. He shud- 
dered at the thought. At all costs such 
a catastrophe must be averted. And yet 
how could he cut the tie which bound 
them? He had broken other such bonds 
as these; but the gentle La Valliére had 
shrunk into a convent at the very first 
glance which had told her of waning 
love. That was true affection. But this 
woman would struggle hard, fight to the 
bitter end, before she would quit the po- 
sition which was so dear to her. She 
spoke of her wrongs. What were her 
wrongs? In his intense selfishness, nur- 
tured by the eternal flattery which was 
the very air he breathed, he could not see 
that the fifteen years of her life which he 
had absorbed, or the loss of the husband 
whom he had supplanted, gave her any 
claim upon him. In his view he had 
raised her to the highest position which 
a subject could occupy. Now he was 
weary of her, and it was her duty.to re- 
tire with resignation, nay, even with grat- 
itude for past favors. She should havea 
pension, and the children should be cared 
for. What could a reasonable woman 
ask for more? 

And then his motives for discarding 
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**THE OLD HUGUENOT STOOD UP WITH A 
GESTURE OF DESPAIR.” 


her were so excellent. He turned them 
over in his mind as he knelt listening to 
the Archbishop of Paris reciting the mass, 
and the more he thought, the more he ap- 
proved. His conception of the deity was 
as a larger Louis, and of heaven as a more 
gorgeous Versailles. If he exacted obe- 
dience from his twenty millions, then he 
must show it also to this one who had a 
right to demand it of him. On the whole, 
his conscience acquitted him. But in 
this one matter he had been lax. From 
the first coming of his gentle and forgiv- 
ing young wife from Spain, he had never 
once permitted her to be without a rival. 
Now that she was dead, the matter was no 
better. One favorite had succeeded an- 
other, and if De Montespan had held her 
own so long, it was rather from her au- 
dacity than from his affection. But now 
Father La Chaise and Bossuet were ever 
reminding him that he had topped the 
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summit of his life, and was already upon 
that downward path which leads to the 
grave. His wild outburst over the un 
happy Fontanges had represented | 
last flicker of his passions. The time had 
come for gravity and for calm, neither of 
which was to be expected in the company 
of Madame de Montespan. 

But he had found out where they were 
to be enjoyed. From the day when De 
Montespan had introduced the stately and 
silent widow as a governess for his ehiil 
dren, he had found a never-failing and 
ever-increasing pleasure in her society. 
In the early days of her coming he had 
sat for hours in the rooms of his favorite. 
watching the tact and sweetness of tem 
per with which her dependent controlled 
the mutinous spirits of the petulant young 
Due du Maine and the mischievous little 
Comte de Toulouse. He had been there 
nominally for the purpose of superintend 
ing the teaching, but he had confined 
himself to admiring the teacher. And 


he 


then in time he too had been drawn into 
the attraction of that strong sweet nature, 
and had found himself consulting her 
upon points of conduct, and acting upon 
her advice with a docility which he had 


never shown before to minister or mis- 
tress. For a time he had thought that 
her piety and her talk of principle might 
be a mere mask, for he was accustomed 
to hypocrisy all round him. It was 
surely unlikely that a woman who was 
still beautiful, with as bright an eye and 
as graceful a figure as any in his court, 
could, after a life spent in the gayest cir- 
cles, preserve the spiritofa nun. But on 
this point he was soon undeceived, for 
when his own language had become 
warmer than that of friendship, he had 
been met by an iciness of manner and a 
brevity of speech which had shown him 
that there was one woman at least in his 
dominions who had a higher respect for 
herself than for him. And perhaps it 
was better so. The placid pleasures of 
friendship were very soothing after the 
storms of passion. To sit in her room 
every afternoon, to listen to talk which 
was not tainted with flattery, and to hear 
opinions which were not framed to please 
his ear, were the occupations now of his 
happiest hours. And then her influence 
over him was all so good! She spoke of 
his kingly duties, of his example to his 
subjects, of his preparation for the world 
beyond, and of the need for an effort to 
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snap the guilty ties which he had formed. 
She was as good as a confessor—a con- 
fessor with a lovely face and a perfect 
arm. 
And now he knew that the time had 
come when he must choose between her 
and De Montespan. Their influences 
vere antagonistic. They could not con- 
tinue together. He stood between virtue 
and vice, and he must choose. Vice was 
very attractive too, very comely, very 
witty, and holding him by that chain of 
eustom which is so hard to shake off. 
There were hours when his nature sway- 
ed strongly over to that side, and when 
he was tempted to fall back into his old 
life. But Bossuet and Pére La Chaise 
were ever at his elbows to whisper en- 
couragement, and, above all, there was 
Madame de Maintenon to remind him of 
what was due to his position and to his 
six-and-forty years. Now at last he had 
braced himself for a supreme effort. 
There was no safety for him while his 
old favorite was at court. He knew him- 
self too well to have any faith in a last- 
ing change so long as she was there ever 
waiting for his moment of weakness. 
She must be persuaded to leave Ver- 
sailles, if without a scandal itcould be done. 
He would be firm when he met her in the 
afternoon, and make her understand once 
for all that her reign was forever over. 
Such were the thoughts which ran 
through the King’s head as he bent over 
the rich crimson cushion which topped 
his prie-dieu of carved oak. He knelt in 
his own enclosure to the right of the al- 
tar, with his guards and his immediate 
household around him, while the court, 
ladies and cavaliers,: filled the chapel. 
Piety was a fashion now, like dark over- 
coats and lace cravats,.and no courtier 
was so worldly- minded as not to have 
had a touch of grace since the King had 
taken to religion. Yet they looked very 
bored, these soldiers and seigneurs, yawn- 
ing and blinking over the missals, while 
some who seemed more intent upon their 
devotions were really dipping into the 
latest romance of Scudéry or Calpernedi, 
cunningly bound up in a sombre cover. 
The ladies, indeed, were more devout, and 
were determined that all should see it, for 
each had lit a tiny taper, which she held 
in front of her on the plea of lighting up 
her missal, but really that her face might 
be visible to the King, and inform him 
that hers was a kindred spirit. A few 
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there may have been, here and there, 
whose prayers rose from their hearts, and 
who were there of their own free will; 
but the policy of Louis had changed his 
noblemen into courtiers and his men of 
the world into hypocrites, until the whole 
court was like one gigantic mirror which 
reflected his own likeness a hundredfold. 

It was the habit of Louis, as he walked 
back from the chapel, to receive petitions 
or to listen to any tales of wrong which 
his subjects might bring to him. His 
way, as he returned to his rooms, lay 
partly across an open space, and here it 
was that the suppliants were wont to as 
semble. On this particular morning there 
were but two or three—a Parisian, who 
conceived himself injured by the provost 
of his guild, a peasant whose cow had 
been torn by a huntsman’s dog, and a 
farmer who had had hard usage from his 
feudal lord. A few questions, and then 
a hurried order to his secretary disposed 
of each case, for if Louis was a tyrant 
himself, he had at least the merit that he 
insisted upon being the only one within 
his kingdom. He was about to resume 
his way again, when aneglderly man, clad 
in the garb of a respectable citizen, and 
with a strong deep-lined face which mark- 
ed him as a man of character, darted for- 
ward, and threw himself down upon one 
knee in front of the monarch. 

** Justice, sire, justice!” he cried. 

‘“What is this, then?” asked Louis. 
‘Who are you and what is it that you 
want?” 

““T am a citizen of Paris, and I have 
been cruelly wronged.” 

‘You seem a very worthy person. If 
you have indeed been wronged you shall 
have redress. What have you to com- 
plain of?” 

‘*Twenty of the Blue Dragoons of Lan- 
guedoc are quartered in my house, with 
Captain Dalbert at their head. They 
have devoured my food, stolen my prop- 
erty, and beaten my servants, yet the 
magistrates will give me no redress.” 

‘‘On my life, justice seems to be ad- 
ministered in a strange fashion in our 
city of Paris!” exclaimed the King, wrath- 
fully. 

“It is indeed a shameful case,” said 
Bossuet. , 

“And yet there may be a very good 
reason for it,” suggested Pére La Chaise. 
“I would suggest that your Majesty 
should ask this man his name, his busi- 
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ness, and why it was that the dragoons be greater if there were no temple, as { 


were quartered upon him.” 

‘*You hear the reverend father’s ques- 
tion.” 

‘*My name, sire, is Catinat, by trade I 
am amerchant in cloth, and I am treated 
in this fashion because I am of the Re- 
formed Church.” 

‘*T thought as much!” cried the con- 
fessor. 

‘*That alters matters,” said Bossuet. 

The King shook his head and his brow 
darkened. ‘‘ You have only yourself to 
thank, then. The remedy is in your 
hands.” 

‘* And how, sire?” 

‘* By embracing the only true faith.” 

‘‘Tam already a member of it, sire.” 

The King stamped his foot angrily. ‘‘I 
can see that you are a very insolent here- 
tic,” said he. ‘‘ There is but one church 
in France, and that is my church. If you 
are outside that, you cannot look to me 
for aid.” 

‘“My creed is that of my father, sire, 
and of my grandfather.” 

‘‘If they have sinned it is no reason 
why you should. My own grandfather 


erred also before his eyes were opened.” 
‘**But he nobly atoned for his error,” 


murmured the Jesuit. 

‘*Then you will not help me, sire?” 

‘**You must first help yourself.” 

The old Huguenot stood up with a 
gesture of despair, while the King con- 
tinued on his way, the two ecclesiastics, 
on either side of him, murmuring their 
approval into his ears. 

‘*You have done nobly, sire.” 

‘“You are truly the first son of the 
church.” 

‘You are the worthy successor of St. 
Louis.” 

But the King bore the face of a man 
who was not absolutely satisfied with his 
own action. 

‘*You do not think, then, that these 
people have too hard a measure?” said he. 

‘“Too hard? Nay, your Majesty errs 
on the side of mercy.” 

‘‘T hear that they are leaving my 
kingdom in great numbers.” 

‘‘And surely it is better so, sire; for 
what blessing can come upon a country 
which has such stubborn infidels within 
its boundaries?” 

‘*Those who are traitors to God can 
scarce be loyal to the King,” remarked 
Bossuet. ‘‘ Your Majesty’s power would 
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call their dens of heresy, within your do- 


minions.” 

‘“My grandfather has promised them 
protection. They are shielded, as yo 
well know, by the edict which he gave a; 
Nantes.” 

‘But it lies with your Majesty to undo 
the mischief that has been done.” 

‘* And how?” 

‘* By recalling the edict.” 

‘“‘And driving into the open arms of 
my enemies two millions of my best arti 
sans and of my bravest servants. \, 
no, father, I have, I trust, every zeal fo 
mother-church, but there is some truth in 
what De Frontenac said this morning of 
the evil which comes from mixing the af 
fairs of this world with those of the next. 
How say you, Louvois?” 

‘With all respect to the church, sire, 
I would say that the devil has given these 
men such cunning of hand and of brain 
that they are the best workers and traders 
in your Majesty’s kingdom. I know not 
how the state coffers are to be filled if 
such tax-payers go from among us. Al- 
ready many have left the country and 
taken their trades with them. If all were 
to go, it would be worse for us than a lost 
campaign.” 

‘* But,” remarked Bossuet, ‘‘if it were 
once known that the King’s will had been 
expressed, your Majesty may rest assured 
that even the worst of his subjects bear 
him such love that they would hasten to 
come within the pale of holy church. As 
long as the edict stands, it seems to them 
that the King is lukewarm, and that they 
may abide in their error.” 

The King shook his head. ‘‘ They have 
always been stubborn folk,” said he. 

‘*Perhaps,” remarked Louvois, glan- 
cing maliciously at Bossuet, ‘‘ were the 
bishops of France to make an offering to 
the state of the treasures of their sees, we 
might then do without these Huguenot 
taxes.” 

‘““All that the church has is at tlie 
King’s service,” answered Bossuet, curtly. 

‘*The kingdom is mine, and all that is 
in it,” remarked Louis, as they entered 
the Grand Salon in which the court as- 
sembled after chapel, ‘‘ yet I trust that it 
may be long before I have to claim the 
wealth of the church.” 

‘* We trust so, sire,” echoed the eccle- 
siastics. 

‘*But we may reserve such topics for 
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our eouncil-chamber. Where is Man- 
sard? I must see his plans for the new 
wing at Marly.” He crossed to a side 
table, and was buried in an instant in his 
favorite pursuit, inspecting the gigantic 
plans of the great architect, and inquiring 
eagerly as to the progress of the work. 

“1 think,” said Pére La Chaise, draw- 
ing Bossuet aside, ‘‘ that your Grace has 
made some impression upon the King’s 
mind.” 

‘With your powerful assistance, fa- 
ther.” 

‘Oh, y6u may rest assured that I shall 
lose no opportunity of pushing on the 
good work.” 

‘Tf you take it in hand, it is done.” 

‘But there is another who has more 
weight than I.” 

‘“The favorite, De Montespan ?” 

‘‘No, no; her day is gone. It is Ma- 
dame de Maintenon.” 

‘‘T hear that she is very devout.” 

‘Very. But she has no love for my 
order. She isa Sulpitian. Yet we may 
all work to one end. Now if you were to 
speak to her, your Grace.” 

‘“ With all my heart.” 

‘Show her how good a service it 
would be could she bring about the ban- 
ishment of the Huguenots.” 

‘T shall do so.” 

‘‘ And offer her in return that we will 
promote—” he bent forward and whis- 
pered into the prelate’s ear. 

‘What! He would not do it!” 

“And why? The Queen is dead.” 

‘The widow of the poet Scarron !” 

“She is of good birth. Her grand- 
father and his were dear friends.” 

‘Tt is impossible!” 

‘‘But I know his heart, and I say it is 
pe ssible.” 

“You certainly know his heart, father, 
any can. But such a thought had 
never entered my head.” 

‘Then let it enter and remain there. 
If she will serve the church, the church 
will serve her, But the King beckons, 
and I must go.” 

The thin dark figure hastened off 
through the throng of courtiers, and the 
great Bishop of Meaux remained stand- 
ing with his chin upon his breast, sunk 
in reflection. 

By this time all the court was assem- 
bled in the Grand Salon, and the huge 
room was gay from end to end with the 
silks, the velvets, and the brocades of the 
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ladies, the glitter of jewels, the flirt of 
painted fans, and the sweep of plume or 
aigrette. The grays, blacks, and browns 
of the men’s coats toned down the mass 
of color, for all must be dark when the 
King was dark, and only the blues of the 
officers’ uniforms, and the pearl and gray 
of the musketeers of the guard, remained 
to call back those early days of the reign 
when the men had vied with the women 
in the costliness and brilliancy of their 
wardrobes. And if dresses had changed, 
manners had done so even more. The 
old levity and the old passions lay doubt- 
less very near the surface, but grave 
faces and serious talk were the fashion of 
the hour. It was no longer the lucky 
coup at the lansquenet table, the last 
comedy of Moliére, or the new opera of 
Lully about which they gossiped, but it 
was on the evils of Jansenism, or the ex- 
pulsion of Arnauld from the Sorbonne, 
on the insolence of Pascal, or on the 
comparative merits of two such popular 
preachers as Bourdaloue and Massillon. 
So, under a radiant ceiling and over a 
many-colored floor, surrounded by im- 
mortal paintings, set thickly in gold and 
ornament, there moved all these nobles 
and ladies of France, all moulding them- 
selves upon the one little dark figure in 
their midst, who was himself so far from 
being his own master that he hung bal- 
anced even now between two rival wo- 
men, who were playing a game in which 
the future of France and his own destiny 
were the stakes. 


CHAPTER V. 
CHILDREN OF BELIAL. 


THE elderly Huguenot had stood silent 
after his repulse by the King, with his 
eyes cast moodily downwards, and a face 
in which doubt, sorrow, and anger con- 


tended for the mastery. He was a very 
large, gaunt man, rawboned and haggard, 
with a wide forehead, a large fleshy nose, 
and a powerful chin. He wore neither 
wig nor powder, but Nature had put her 
own silvering upon his thick grizzled 
locks, and the thousand puckers which 
clustered round the edges of his eyes, or 
drew at the corners of his mouth, gave a 
set gravity to his face which-needed no 
device of the barber to increase it. Yet, 
in spite of his mature years, the swift 
anger with which he had sprung up when 
the King refused his plaint, and the keen 
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fiery glance which he had shot at the 
royal court as they filed past him with 
many a scornful smile and whispered 
gibe at his expense, all showed that he 
had still preserved something of the 
strength and of the spirit of his youth. 
He was dressed as became his rank, plain- 
ly and yet well, in a sad-colored brown 
kersey coat with silver-plated buttons, 
knee-breeches of the same, and white 
woollen stockings, ending in broad-toed 
black leather shoes cut across with a great 
steel buckle. In one hand he carried his 
low felt hat, trimmed with gold edging, 
and in the other a little cylinder of paper 
containing a recital of his wrongs, which 
he had hoped to leave in the hands of the 
King’s secretary. 

His doubts as to what his next step 
should be were soon resolved for him in a 
very summary fashion. These were days 
when, if the Huguenot was not absolutely 
forbidden in France, he was at least looked 
upon as a man who existed upon suffer- 
ance, and who was unshielded by the 
laws which protected his Catholic fellow- 
subjecis. For twenty years the strin- 


gency of the persecution had increased 
until there was no weapon which bigotry 


could employ, short of absolute expul- 
sion, which had not been turned against 
him. He was impeded in his business, 
elbowed out of all public employment, 
his house filled with troops, his children 
encouraged to rebel against him, and all 
redress refused him for the insults and 
assaults to which he was subjected. Every 
rascal who wished to gratify his personal 
spite, or to gain favor with his bigoted 
superiors, might do his worst upon him 
without fear of the law. Yet, in spite of 
all, these men clung to the land which 
disowned them, and, full of the love for 
their native soil which lies so deep in a 
Frenchman's heart, preferred insult and 
contumely at home to the welcome which 
would await them beyond the seas. Al- 
ready, however, the shadow of those days 
was falling upon them when the choice 
should no longer be theirs. 

Two of the King’s big blue-coated 
guardsmen were on duty at that side of 
the palace, and had been witnesses to his 
unsuccessful appeal. Now they tramped 
across together to where he was standing, 
and broke brutally into the current of his 
thoughts. 

‘* Now, hymn-books,” said one, gruffly, 
‘get off again about your business.” 
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‘*You’re not a very pretty ornament to 
the King’s pathway,” cried the other, w j(}, 
a hideous oath. ‘‘ Who are you, to tury 
up your nose at the King’s religion, ciipse 
you?” 

The old Huguenot shot a glance of 
anger and contempt at them, and was 
turning to go, when one of them thrust 
at his ribs with the butt end of his halberd 

“Take that, you dog!” he cried 
** Would you dare to look like that at the 
King’s guard?” 

‘Children of Belial,” cried the old 
man, with his hand pressed to his side, 
“were I twenty years younger you 
would not have dared to use me so.” 

‘*Ha! you would still spit your ven- 
om, would you? That is enough, André! 
He has threatened the King’s guard. Let 
us seize him and drag him to the guard 
room.” 

The two soldiers dropped their halberds 
and rushed upon the old man, but, tall 
and strong as they were, they found it no 
easy matter to secure him. With his 
long sinewy arms and his wiry frame, 
he shook himself clear of them again and 
again, and it was only when his breat! 
had failed him that the two, torn and 
panting, were able to twist round his 
wrists, and so secure him. They had 
hardly won their pitiful victory, however, 
before a stern voice and a sword flashing 
before their eyes, compelled them to re- 
lease their prisoner once more. 

It was Captain de Catinat, who, his 
morning duties over, had strolled out on 
to the terrace and had come upon this 
sudden scene of outrage. At the sight 
of the old man’s face he gave a violent 
start, and drawing his sword, had ruslied 
forward with such fury that the two 
guardsmen not only dropped their victim, 
but, staggering back from the threatening 
sword point, one of them slipped and tlic 
other rolled over him, a revolving mass 
of blue coat and white kersey. 

‘* Villains!” roared De Catinat. ‘What 
is the meaning of this ?” 

The two had stumbled on to their feet 
again, very shamefaced and ruffled. 

“If you please, Captain,” said one. 
saluting, ‘‘ this is a Huguenot who abused 
the royal guard.” 

‘‘ His petition had been rejected by the 
King, Captain, and yet he refused to go.” 

De Catinat was white with fury. 
‘* And so when a French citizen has come 
to have a word with the great master of 
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his country, he must be harassed by two 
Swiss dogs like you?” he cried. ‘*‘ By my 
faith, we shall soon see about that!” 

He drew a little silver whistle from his 
pocket, and at the shrill summons an old 
sergeant and half a dozen soldiers came 
running from the guard-room. 

‘Your names?” asked the Captain, 
sternly. 

‘‘ André Meunier.” 

‘‘ And yours ?” 

‘‘Nicholas Klopper.”’ 

‘Sergeant, you will arrest these men, 
Meunier and Klopper.” 

‘Certainly, Captain,” said the sergeant, 
a dark grizzled old soldier of Condé and 

“Turenne. 

‘See that they are tried to-day.” 

‘‘ And on what charge, Captain?” 

‘‘For assaulting an aged and respected 
citizen who had come on business to the 
King.” 

‘He was a Huguenot on his own con- 
fession,” cried the culprits together. 

“Hum!” The sergeant pulled doubt- 
fully at his long mustache. ‘Shall we 

put the charge in that form, Captain? Just 
as the Captain pleases.” He gave a little 
shrug of his epauletted shoulders to sig- 


nify his doubt whether any good could 
arise from it. 
‘“No,” said De Catinat, with a sudden 


happy thought. ‘‘I charge them with lay- 
ing their halberds down while on duty, 
and with having their uniforms dirty and 
disarranged.” 

“That is better,” answered the ser- 
geant, with the freedom of a privileged 
veteran. ‘Thunder of God, but you have 
disgraced the guards! An hour on the 
wooden horse with a musket at either foot 
may teach you that halberds were made 
for a soldier’s hand, and not for the King’s 
grass-plot. Seizethem! Attention! Right 
half turn! March!” And away went the 
little clump of guardsmen with the ser- 
geant in the rear. 

The Huguenot had stood in the back- 
ground, grave and composed, without any 
sign of exultation, during this sudden re- 
versal of fortune; but when the soldiers 
were gone, he and the young officer 
turned warmly upon each other. 

‘Amory, I had not hoped to see you!” 

“Norl you, uncle. What, in the name 
of wonder, brings you to Versailles?” 

“My wrongs, Amory. The hand of 
the wicked is heavy upon us, and whom 
can we turn to save only the King?” 
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The young officer shook his head. ‘‘The 
King is at heart a good man,” said he. 
‘*But he can only see the world through 
the glasses which are held before him. 
You have nothing to hope from him.” 

‘*He spurned me from his presence.” 

‘*Did he ask you your name ?” 

‘*He did, and I gave it.” 

The young guardsman whistled. ‘* Let 
us walk to the gate,” sail he. ‘‘ By my 
faith, if my kinsmen are to come and 
bandy arguments with the King, it may 
not be long before my company finds 
itself without its Captain.” , 

‘‘The King would not couple us to- 
gether. But indeed, nephew, it is strange 
to me how you can live in this house of 
Baal and yet bow down to no false gods.” 

‘*T keep my belief in my own heart.” 

The older man shook his head gravely. 
‘*Your ways lie along a very narrow 
path,” said he, “‘ with temptation and 
danger ever at your feet. It is hard for 
you to walk with the Lord, Amory, and 
yet go hand in hand with the persecutors 
of his people.” 

‘*Tut, uncle!” said the young man, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I am a soldier of the King’s, 
and I am willing to let the black gown 
and the white surplice settle these matters 
between them. Let me live in honor and 
die in my duty, and I am content to wait 
to know the rest.” 

‘Content, too, to live in palaces, and eat 
from fine linen,” said the Huguenot, bit- 
terly, ‘‘ when the hands of the wicked are 
heavy upon your kinsfolk, and there is a 
breaking of phials, and a pouring forth of 
tribulation, and a wailing and a weeping 
throughout the land.” 

‘*What is amiss, then?” asked the young 
soldier, who was somewhat mystified by 
the scriptural language in use among the 
French Calvinists of the day. 

“Twenty men of Moab have been 
quartered upon me, with one Dalbert, their 
Captain, who has long been a scourge to 
Israel.” 

‘*Captain Claude Dalbert, of the Lan- 
guedoc dragoons? I have already some 
small score to settle with him.” 

‘Ay, and the scattered remnant has 
also a score against this murderous dog 
and self-seeking Ziphite.” 

‘* What has he done, then?” . 

‘His men are over my house like 
moths in a cloth bale. No place is free 
from them. He sits in the room which 
should be mine, his great boots on my 
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Spanish-leather chairs, his pipe in his 
mouth, his wine-pot at his elbow, and his 
talk a hissing and an abomination. He 
has beaten old Pierre of the warehouse.” 

‘* Ha!” 

‘* And thrust me into the cellar.” 

* al” 

‘*Because I have dragged him back 
when in his drunken love he would have 
thrown his arms about your cousin 
Adéle.” 

‘“Oh!” The young man’s color had 
been rising and his brows knitting at 
each successive charge, but at this last his 
anger boiled over, and he hurried forward 
with fury in his face, dragging his elder- 
ly companion by the elbow. They had 
been passing through one of those wind- 
ing paths, bordered by high hedges, which 
thinned away every here and there to 
give a glimpse of 'some prowling faun or 
weary nymph who slumbered in marble 
amid the foliage. The fewcourtiers who 
met them gazed with surprise at so ill 
assorted a pair of companions. But the 
young soldier was too full of his own 
plans to waste a thought upon their spec- 
ulations. Still hurrying on, he followed 
a crescent path which led past a dozen 
stone dolphins shooting water out of their 
mouths over a group of Tritons, and so 
through an avenue of great trees which 
looked as if they had grown there for 
centuries, and yet had in truth been car- 
ried over that very year by incredible la- 
bor from St. Germain and Fontainebleau. 
Beyond this point a small gate leads out 
of the grounds, and it was through it that 
the two passed, the elder man puffing and 
panting with this unusual haste. 

‘* How did you come, uncle?” 

**Tn a caléche.” 

** Where is it?” 

‘**That it is, beyond the auberge.” 

‘*Come, let us make for it.” 

‘‘ And you, Amory, are you coming?” 

‘“My faith, it is time that I came, from 
what you tell me. There is room for a 
man with a sword at his side in this es- 
tablishment of yours.” 

‘*But what would you do?” 

‘*T would have a word with this Cap- 
tain Dalbert.” 

‘‘Then I have wronged you, nephew, 
when I said even now that you were not 
whole-hearted towards Israel.” 

‘*T know not about Israel,” cried De 
Catinat, impatiently. ‘* I only know that 
if my Adéle chose to worship the thun- 
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der like an Abenagui squaw, or turned 
her innocent prayers to the Mitche Ma); 
tou, I should like to set eyes upon the 
man who would dare to lay a hand upoy 
her. Ha, here comes our caléche! W)} p 
up, driver, and five livres to you if you 
pass the gate of the Invalides within te. 
hour.” 

It was no light matter to drive fast jy 
an age of springless carriages and dee), 
rutted roads, but the driver lashed at his 
two rough unclipped horses, and the ce, 
léche jolted and clattered upon its way 
As they sped on, with the road-side trees 
dancing past the narrow windows, and 
the white dust streaming behind them. 
the guardsman drummed his fingers upon 
his knees, and fidgeted in his seat wit! 
impatience, shooting an occasional ques 
tion across at his grim companion. 

‘“ When was all this, then ?” 

“It was yesterday night.” 

‘* And where is Adéle now ?” 

**She is at home.” 

** And this Dalbert ?” 

‘*Oh, he is there also!” 

‘** What! you have left her in his power 
while you came away to Versailles?” 

‘She is locked in her room.” 

**Pah! what is a lock?” The young 
man raved with his hands in the air at 
the thought of his own impotence. 

‘* And Pierre is there.” 

** He is useless.” 

‘*And Amos Green.” 

‘** Ah, that is better. 
the look of him.” 

‘* His mother was one of our own folk 
from Staten Island, near Manhattan. 
was one of those scattered lambs who fled 
early before the wolves, when first it was 
seen that the King’s hand waxed heavy 
upon Israel. He speaks French, and yet 
he is neither French to the eye, nor are 
his ways like our ways.” 

‘*He has chosen an evil time for his 
visit.” 

‘* Some wise purpose may lie hid in it.” 

‘** And you have left him in the honse’” 

‘Yes; he was sat with this Dalbert, 
smoking with him, and telling him 
strange tales.” ‘ 

‘* What guard could he be? Hea stra: 
ger in a strange land? You did ill to 
leave Adéle thus, uncle.” 

‘*She is in God’s hands, Amory.” 

‘*T trustso. Oh, I am on fire to be there! 

He thrust his hand through the cloud 
of dust which rose from the wheels, 


He is a man, by 


She 















yd eraned his neck to look upon the 


long curving river and broad-spread city, 
vhich was already visible before them, 
if hid by a thin blue haze, through 
hich shot the double tower of Notre 
Dame, with the high spire of St. Jaques 
nd a forest of other steeples and min- 
arets. the monuments of eight hundred 
vears of devotion. Soon, as the road 
curved down to the river-bank, the city 
wall grew nearer and nearer, until they 
had passed the southern gate, and were 
rattling over the stony causeway, leaving 
the broad Luxembourg upon their right, 
and Colbert’s last work, the Invalides, 
ipon their left. A sharp turn brought 
them on to the river quays, and crossing 
over the Pont Neuf, they skirted the 
stately Louvre, and plunged into the 
labyrinth of narrow but important streets 
which extended to the northward. The 
young officer had his head still thrust 
out of the window, but his view was ob- 
secured by a broad gilded carriage which 
lumbered heavily along in front of 
them. As the road broadened, however, 
t swerved to one side, and he was able to 
catch a glimpse of the house to which 
they were making. 

It was surrounded on every side by an 
immense crowd. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A HOUSE OF STRIFE. 


THE house of the Huguenot merchant 
was a tall narrow building standing at 
the corner of the Rue St. Martin and the 
Rue de Biron. It was four storjes in 
height, grim and grave like its owner, 
with high peaked roof, long diamond- 
paned windows, a frame-work of black 
wood, with gray plaster filling the inter- 
stices, and five stone steps which led up 
to the narrow and sombre door. The up- 
per story was but a warehouse in which 
the trader kept his stock, but the second 
and third were furnished with balconies 
edged with stout wooden balustrades. 
As the uncle and the nephew sprang out 
of the caléche, they found themselves 
upon the outskirts of a dense crowd of 
people, who were swaying and tossing 
with excitement, their chins all thrown 
forwards and their gaze directed upwards. 
Following their eyes, the young officer 
saw a sight which left him standing be- 
reft of every sensation save amazement. 
From the upper baleony there was 
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hanging head downwards a man clad in 
the bright blue coat and white breeches 
of one of the King’s dragoons. His hat 
and wig had dropped off, and his close- 
cropped head swung slowly backwards 
and forwards a good fifty feet above the 
pavement. His face was turned towards 
the street, and was of a deadly whiteness, 
while his eyes were screwed up as though 
he dared not open them upon the horror 
which faced them. His voice, however, 
resounded over the whole place until the 
air was filled with his screams for mercy. 

Above him, at the corner of the bal- 
cony, there stood a young man who lean- 
ed with a bent back over the balustrades, 
and who held the dangling dragoon by 
either ankle. His face, however, was not 
directed towards his victim, but was half 
turned over his shoulder to confront a 
group of soldiers who were clustering at 
the long open window which opened out 
into the baleony. His head, as he glanced 
at them, was poised with a proud air of 
defiance, while they surged and oscillated 
in the opening, uncertain whether to rush 
on or to retire. 

Suddenly the crowd gave a groan of 
excitement. The young man had re- 
leased his grip upon one of the ankles, 
and the dragoon hung now by one only, 
his other leg flapping helplessly in the 
air. He grabbed aimlessly with his hands 
at the wall and the wood-work behind 
him, still yelling at the pitch of his lungs. 

‘Pull me up, son of the devil, pull me 
up!” he screamed. ‘‘ Would you murder 
me,then? Help, good people, help!” 

‘“Do you want to come up, Captain?” 
said the strong clear voice of the young 
man above him, speaking excellentFrench, 
but in an accent which fell strangely 
upon the ears of the crowd beneath. 

‘* Yes, sacred name of God, yes!” 

‘* Order off your men, then.” 

‘* Away, you dolts, you imbeciles! Do 
you wish to see nie dashed to pieces? 
Away,I say! Off with you!” 

‘‘That is better,” said the youth, when 
the soldiers had vanished from the win- 
dow. He gave a tug at the dragoon’s leg 
as he spoke, which jerked him up so far 
that he could twist round and catch hold 
of the lower edge of the baleony. ‘‘ How 
do you find yourself now?” he.asked. 

‘‘Hold me, for Heaven’s sake, hold 
me!” 

‘*T have you quite secure.” 


” 


‘*Then pull me up! 
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‘**Not so fast, Captain. You can talk 
very well where you are.” 

‘** Let me up, sir, let me up 

‘*All in good time. I fear that it is 
inconvenient to you to talk with your 
heels in the air.” 

‘*Ah, you would murder me!” 

‘*On the contrary, I am going to pull 
you up.” 

‘* Heaven bless you!” 

‘* But only on conditions.” 

‘**Oh, they are granted ! 
ping!” 

‘You will leave this house—you and 
your men. You will not trouble this old 
man or this young girl any further. Do 
you promise?” 

‘*Oh yes; we shall go.” 

‘** Word of honor?” 

‘Certainly. 


” 


I am slip- 


" 


Only pull me up! 

‘*Not so fast. It may be easier to talk 
to you like this. I do not know how the 
laws are over here. Maybe this sort of 
thing is not permitted. You will promise 
me that I shall have no trouble over the 
matter.” 

‘*None, none. Only pull me up!” 

“Very good. Come along!” 

He dragged at the dragoon’s leg while 
the other gripped his way up the balus- 
trade until, amid a buzz of congratulation 
from the crowd, he tumbied all in a heap 
over the rail on to the balcony, where he 
lay for a few moments as he had fallen. 
Then staggering to his feet, without a 
glance at his opponent, he rushed, with a 
bellow of rage, through the open window. 

While this little drama had been enact- 
ed overhead, the young guardsman had 
shaken off his first stupor of amazement, 
and had pushed his way through the 
crowd with such vigor that he and his 
companion had nearly reached the bottom 
of the steps. The uniform of the King’s 
guard was in itself a passport anywhere, 
and the face of old De Catinat was so weli 
known in the district that every one drew 
back to clear a path for him towards his 
house. The door was flung open for 
them, and an old servant stood wringing 
his hands in the dark passage. 

‘*Oh, master! Oh, master!’ he cried. 
“Such doings, such infamy! They will 
murder him!” 

‘* Whom, then?” 

“This brave monsieur from America. 
Oh, my God, hark to them now!” 

As he spoke, a clatter and shouting 
which had burst out again upstairs ended 
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suddenly in a tremendous crash, with yo) 
leys of oaths and a prolonged bumping 
and smashing, which shook the old house 
to its foundations. The soldier and th 
Huguenot rushed swiftly up the firs; 
flight of stairs, and were about to ascend 
the second one, from the head of whic, 
the uproar seemed to proceed, when a eres} 
eight-day clock came hurtling dow». 
springing four steps at a time, and en 
ing with a leap across the landing and 
a crash against the wall, which left it 4 
shattered heap of metal wheels and wood- 
en splinters. An instant afterwards four 
men, so locked together that they formed 
but one rolling bundle, came thudding 
down amid a débris of splintered stair 
rails, and writhed and struggled upon the 
landing, staggering up, falling down, and 
all breathing together like the wind in a 
chimney. So twisted and twined were 
they that it was hard to pick one from 
the other save that the innermost was 
elad in black Flemish cloth, while the 
three who clung to him were soldiers of 
the King. Yetsostrong and vigorous was 
the man whom they tried to hold that as 
often as he could find his feet he dragged 
them after him from end to end of the 
passage, as a boar might pull the curs 
which had fastened on to his haunches 
An officer, who had rushed down at the 
heels of the brawlers, thrust his hands in 
to catch the civilian by the throat, but lie 
whipped them back again with an oath 
as the man’s strong white teeth met in 
his left thumb. Clapping the wound to 
his mouth, he flashed out his sword, and 
was about to drive it through the body of 
his unarmed opponent, when De Catinat 
sprang forward and caught him by tle 
wrist. 

‘**You villain, Dalbert!” he cried. 

The sudden appearance of one of the 
King’s own body-guard had a magic ef 
fect upon the brawlers. Dalbert sprang 
back, with his thumb still in his mouth, 
and his sword drooping, scowling darkly 
at the new-comer. His long sallow face 
was distorted with anger, and his small 
black eyes blazed with passion and with 
the hell-fire light of unsatisfied vengeance. 
His troopers had released their victin, 
and stood panting in a line, while the 
young man leaned against the wall, brusl: 
ing the dust from his black coat, and 
looking from his rescuer to his antago 
nists. 

‘‘T had a little account to settle with 
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vou before, Dalbert,” said De Catinat, un- 
sheathing his rapier. 

‘‘T am on the King’s errand,” snarled 
the other. 

‘‘No doubt. On guard, sir?” 

‘‘T am here on duty, I tell you!” 

“Very good. Your sword, sir!” 

““T have no quarrel with you.” 

“No?” De Catinat stepped forward 
and struck him across the face with his 
open hand. “It seems to me that you 
have one now,” said he. 

‘‘Hell and furies!” screamed the Cap- 
“To your arms,men! Hola, there, 
from above! Cut down this fellow, and 
seize your prisoner! Hola! In the 
King’s name!” 

At his call a dozen more troopers came 
hurrying down the stairs, while the three 
upon the landing advanced upon their 
former antagonist. He slipped by them, 
however, and caught out of the old mer- 
chant’s hand the thick oak stick which he 
carried. 

“‘T am with you, sir,” said he, taking 
his place beside the guardsman. 

‘Call off your canaille, and fight me 
like a gentleman,” cried De Catinat. 

‘A gentleman! Hark to the bour- 


tain. 


geois Huguenot, whose family peddles 


cloth!” 

‘You coward! I will write liar on 
you with my sword point!” 

He sprang forward,and sent in a thrust 
which might have found its way to Dal- 
bert’s heart had the heavy sabre of a 
dragoon not descended from the side and 
shorn his more delicate weapon short 
off close to the hilt. With a shout of 
triumph, his enemy sprang furiously 
upon him with his rapier shortened, but 
was met by a sharp blow from the cud- 
gel of the young stranger which sent 
his weapon tinkling on to the ground. 
A trooper, however, on the stair had 
pulled out a pistol, and clapping it with- 
in a foot of the guardsman’s head, was 
about to settle the combat once and for- 
ever, when a little old gentleman, who 
had quietly ascended from the street, and 
who had been looking on with an amused 
and interested smile at this fiery sequence 
of events, took a sudden quick step for- 
ward, and ordered all parties to drop their 
weapons with a voice so decided, so stern, 
and so full of authority, that the sabre 
points all clinked down together upon 
the parquet flooring as though it were 
a part of their daily drill. 
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‘**Upon my word, gentlemen, upon my 
word!” said he, looking sternly from one 
to the other. He was a very small, dap- 
per man, as thin as a herring, with pro- 
jecting teeth and a huge drooping many- 
curled wig, which cut off the line of his 
skinny neck and the slope of his narrow 
shoulders. His dress was a long over- 
coat of mouse-colored velvet slashed with 
gold, beneath which were high leather 
boots, which, with his little gold-lazed, 
three-cornered hat, gave a military tinge 
to his appearance. In his gait and bear- 
ing he had a dainty strut and backward 
cock of the head, which, taken with his 
sharp black eyes, his high thin features, 
and his assured manner, would impress 
a stranger with the feeling that this was 
a man of power. And, indeed, in France 
or out of it there were few to whom this 
man’s name was not familiar, for in all 
France thé ouly figure which loomed up 
as large as that of the King was this very 
little gentleman who stood now, with gold 
snuff- box in one hand, and deep-laced 
handkerchief in the other, upon the land- 
ing of the Huguenot’s house. For, who 
was there who did not know the last of 
the great French nobles, the bravest of 
French captains, the beloved Condé, vic- 
tor of Rocroy and hero of the Fronde? 
At the sight of his pinched sallow face 
the dragoons and their leader had stood 
staring, while De Catinat raised the stump 
of his sword in a salute. 

‘*Heh, heh!” cried the old soldier, peer- 
ing at him. ‘‘ You were with me on the 
Rhine—heh? Iknow your face, Captain. 
But the household was with Turenne.” 

“T was in the regiment of Picardy, 
your Highness. De Catinat is my name.” 

‘* Yes, yes. But you, sir, who the devil 
are you?” 

‘*Captain Dalbert, your Highness, of 
the Languedoc Blue Dragoons.” 

‘Heh! I was passing in my carriage, 
and I saw you standing on your head in 
the air. The young man let you up on 
conditions, as I understood.” 

‘‘He swore he would go from the 
house,” cried the young stranger. ‘ Yet 
when I had let him up, he set his men 
upon me, and we all came down stairs 
together.” 

‘*My faith, you seem to have left little 
behind you,” said Condé, smiling, as he 
glanced at the litter which was strewed 
all over the floor. ‘‘ And so you. broke 
your parole, Captain Dalbert ?” 
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‘**T could not hold treaty with a Hugue- 
not and an enemy of the King,” said the 
dragoon, sulkily. 

‘* You could hold treaty, it appears, but 
not keep it. And why did you let him 
go, sir, when you had him at such a van- 
tage?” 

‘*T believed his promise.” 

‘*You must be of a trusting nature.” 

‘*T have been used to deal with Ind- 
ians.” 

‘“Heh! And you think an Indian’s 
word is better than that of an oflicer in 
the King’s dragoons?” 

‘*T did not think so an hour ago.” 

‘‘Hem!” Condé took a large pinch of 
snuff, and brushed the wandering grains 
from his velvet coat with his handker- 
chief of point. 

‘* You are very strong, monsieur,” said 
he, glancing keenly at the broad shoul- 
ders and arching chest of the young 
stranger. ‘‘ You are from Canada, I pre- 
sume?” 

‘*T have been there, sir. 
New York.” 

Condé shook his head. 

‘*No, sir; a town.” 

‘*In what province?” 

‘*The province of New York.” 

‘*The chief town, then?” 

‘“Nay; Albany is the chief town.” 

‘* And how came you to speak French?” 

‘*My mother was of French blood.” 

‘‘And how long have you been in 
Paris?” 

‘A day.” 

‘*Heh! And you already begin to throw 
your mother’s country folk out of win- 
dows!” 

‘‘He was annoying a young maid, sir, 
and I asked him to stop, whereon he 
whipped out his sword, and would have 
slain me’had I not closed with him, upon 
which he called upon his fellows to aid 
him. To keep them off, I swore that I 
would drop him over if they moved a 
step. Yet when I let him go, they set 
upon me again, and I know not what the 
end might have been had this gentleman 
not stood my friend.” 

‘‘Hem! You did very well. 


But I am from 


‘* An island?” 


You are 


young, but you have resource.” 

‘*T was reared in the woods, sir.” 

‘‘Tf there are many of your kidney, 
you may give my friend De Frontenac 
some work ere he found this empire of 
which he talks. 
Dalbert‘ 


But how is this, Captain 
What have you to say?” 
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‘*The King’s orders, your Highness.” 

‘Heh! Did he order you to molest the 
girl? I have never yet heard that his 
Majesty erred by being too harsh with 
a woman.” He gave a little dry chuckle 
in his throat, and took another pinch of 
snuff. 

‘The orders are, your Highness, to ise 
every means which may drive these peo 
ple into the true Church.” 

**On my word, you look a very fin 
apostle and a pretty champion for a holy 
cause,” said Condé, glancing sardonic: ||y 
out of his twinkling black eyes at th: 
brutal face of the dragoon. ‘‘ Take your 
men out of this, sir, and never venture to 
set your foot again across this thresho|d.” 

‘* But the King’s command, your Hig) 
ness.” 

‘*T will tell the King when I see him 
that I left soldiers and that I find brig 
ands. Not a word, sir! Away! You 
take your shame with you, and you leave 
your honor behind.” He had turned in 
an instant from the sneering, strutting old 
beau to the fierce soldier with set face and 
eye of fire. Dalbert shrank back from 
his baleful gaze, and muttering an order 
to his men, they filed off down the stair 
with clattering feet and clank of sabres. 

‘* Your Highness,” said the old Hugue- 
not, coming forward and throwing open 
one of the doors which led from the land- 
ing, ‘‘ you have indeed been a savior of 
Israel and a stumbling - block to the fro- 
ward this day. Will you not deign to 
rest under my roof, and even to take a 
cup of wine ere you go onwards?” 

Condé raised his thick eyebrows at 
the scriptural fashion of the merchant's 
speech, but he bowed courteously to the 
invitation,and entered the chamber, look- 
ing around him in surprise and admira- 
tion at its magnificence. With its pane!- 
ling of dark shining oak, its polished 
floor, its stately marble chimney - piece, 
and its beautifully moulded ceiling, it was 
indeed a room which might have graced 
a palace. 

‘“My carriage waits below,” said lhe, 
‘‘and I must not delay longer. It is not 
often that I leave’ my castle of Chantilly 
to come to Paris, and it was a fortunate 
chance which made me pass in time to be 
of service to honest men. When a house 
hangs out such a sign as an officer of 
dragoons with his heels in the air, it is 
hard to drive past without a question. 
But I fear that as long as you are a Hu 
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rnuenot, there will be no peace for you in 
France, monsieur.” . 
“The law is indeed heavy upon us. 
And will be heavier if what I hear 
from court is correct. I wonder that you 


do not fly the country.” 
‘My business and my duty lie here. 
‘Well. every man knows his own af- 


fairs best. Would it not be wise to bend 
to the storm, heh?” 

The Huguenot gave a gesture of horror. 

‘“ Well, well, I meant no harm. And 
where is this fair maid who has been the 
cause of the broil?” 

‘Where is Adéle, Pierre?” asked the 
merehant of the old servant, who had car- 
ried in the silver tray with a squat flask 
and tinted Venetian glasses. 

‘‘T locked her in my room, master.” 

‘And where is she now?” 

‘IT am here, father.” A young girl 
sprang into the room, and threw her arms 
round the old merchant's neck. ‘‘Oh,I 
trust these wicked men have not hurt 
you, love!” 

* “No, no, dear child; none of us have 
been hurt, thanks to his Highness the 
Prince of Condé here.” 

Adéle raised her eyes, and quickly 
drooped them again before the keen ques- 
tioning gaze of the old soldier. ‘* May 
God reward your Highness!” she stam- 
mered. In her confusion the blood rush- 
ed to her face, which was perfect in fea- 
ture and expression. With her sweetly 
delicate contour, her large gray eyes, and 
the sweep of the lustrous hair, setting off 
with its rich tint the little shell-like ears 
and the alabaster whiteness of the neck 
and throat, even Condé, who had seen all 
the beauties of three courts and of sixty 
years defile before him, stood staring in 
admiration at the Huguenot maiden. 

‘Heh! On my word, mademoiselle, 
you make me wish that I could wipe for- 
ty years from my account.” He bowed, 
and sighed in the fashion that was in 
vogue when Buckingham came to the 
wooing of Anne of Austria, and the dy- 
nasty of cardinals was at its height. 

‘France could ill spare those forty 
years, your Highness.” 

“Heh, heh! So quick of tongue, too? 
Your daughter has a courtly wit, mon- 
sieur, 

“God forbid, your Highness! 
as pure and good-—” 

‘Nay, that is but a sorry compliment 
to the court. Surely, mademoiselle, you 
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would love to go out into the great world, 
to hear sweet music, see all that is loveiy, 
and wear all that is costly, rather than 
look out ever upon the Rue St. Martin, 
and bide in this great dark house until 
the roses wither upon your cheeks.” 

‘‘ Where my father is, 1 am happy at 
his side,” said she, putting her two hands 
upon his sleeve. ‘‘I ask nothing more 
than I have got.” 

‘* And I think it best that you go up to 
your room again,” said the old merchant, 
shortly, for the prince, in spite of his age, 
bore an evil name among women. He 
had come close to her as he spoke, and 
had even placed one yellow hand upon 
her shrinking arm, while his little dark 
eyes twinkled with an ominous light. 

‘Tut, tut!’ said he, as she hastened to 
obey. ‘* You need not fear for your little 
dove. This hawk, at least, is far past the 
stoop, however tempting the quarry. But, 
indeed, I can see that she is as good as 
she is fair, and one could not say more 
than that if she were from heaven direct. 
My carriage waits, gentlemen, and I wish 
you all a*very good day!” He inclined 
his bewigged head, and strutted off in 
his dainty, dandified fashion. From the 
window De Catinat could see him step 
into the same gilded chariot which had 
stood in his way as he drove from Ver- 
sailles. 

‘By my faith,” said he, turning to the 
young American, ‘‘ we all owe thanks 
to the prince, but it seems to me, sir, that 
we are your debtors even more. You 
have risked your life for my cousin, and 
but for your cudgel, Dalbert would have 
had his blade through me when he had 
me at avantage. Your hand, sir! These 
are things which a man cannot forget.” 

‘*Ay, you may well thank him, Am- 
ory,” broke in the old Huguenot, who 
had returned after escorting his illustri- 
ous guest to the carriage. ‘‘ He has been 
raised up as a champion for the afflicted, 
and as a helper for those who are in need. 
An old man’s blessing upon you, Amos 
Green, for my own son could not have 
done for me more than you, a stranger.” 

But their young visitor appeared to be 
more embarrassed by their thanks than 
by any of his preceding adventures. The 
blood flushed to his weather-tanned, clear- 
cut face, as smooth as that of a boy, and 
yet marked by a firmness of lip and a 
shrewdness in the keen blue eyes which 
spoke of a strong and self-reliant nature. 
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‘*T have a mother and two sisters over 
the water,” said he, diffidently. 

‘‘And you honor women for their 
sake?” 

‘* We always honor women over there. 
Perhaps it is that we have so few. Over 
in these old countries you have not learn- 
ed what it is to be without them. I have 
been away up the lakes for furs, living 
for months on end the life of a savage 
among the wigwams of the Sacs and the 
Foxes, foul livers and foul talkers, ever 
squatting like toads around their fires. 
Then wken I have come back to Albany, 
where my folk then dwelt, and have heard 
my sisters play upon the spinet and sing, 
and my mother talk to us of the France 
of her younger days and of her child- 
hood, and of all that they had suffered 
for what they thought was right, then I 
have felt what a good woman is,and how, 
like the sunshine, she draws out of one’s 
soul all that is purest and best.” 

‘*Indeed, the ladies should be very 
much obliged to monsieur, who is as elo- 
quent as he is brave,” said Adéle Catinat, 
who, standing in the open door, had lis- 
tened to the latter part of his remarks. 

He had forgotten himself for the in- 
stant, and had spoken freely and with en- 
ergy. At the sight of the girl, however, 
he colored up again, and cast down his 
eyes. 

‘*Much of my life has been spent in 
the woods,” said he, ‘‘and one speaks so 
little there that one comes to forget how 
to do it. It was for this that my father 
wished me to stay some time in France, 
for he would not have me grow up a mere 
trapper and trader.” 

‘** And how long do you stop in Paris?” 
asked the guardsman. 

‘*Until Ephraim Savage comes for me.” 

‘And who is he?” 

‘*The master of the Golden Rod.” 

‘* And that is your ship?” 

‘‘My father's ship. She has been to 
Bristol, is now at Rouen, and then must 
to Bristol again. When she comes back 
once more, Ephraim comes to Paris for 
me, and it will be time for me to go.” 

‘* And how like you Paris?” 

The young man smiled. ‘‘ They told 
me ere I came that it was a very lively 
place, and truly from the little that I have 
seen this morning, I think that it is the 
liveliest place that I have seen.” 

‘** By my faith,” said De Catinat, ‘ you 
came down those stairs in a very lively 


fashion, four of you together, with a Dutch 
clock as an avant-courier, and a whole 
train of wood-work at your heels. And 
you have not seen the city yet?” 

“Only as I journeyed through it yester- 
evening on my way to this house. [i js 
a wondrous place, but I was pent in for 
lack of air as I passed through it. Ney 
York is a greatcity. There are said to be 
as many as three thousand folk living 
there, and they say that they could se 
out four hundred fighting-men, thoug), | 
can scarce bring myself to believe it. Ye 
from all parts of the city one may see 
something of God’s handiwork—the trees, 
the green of the grass, and the shine of 
the sun upon the bay and the rivers 
But here it is stone and wood, and wood 
and stone, look where you will. In truth. 
you must be very hardy people to keep 
your health in such a place.” 

‘‘And to us it is you who seem so hardy, 
with your life in the forest and on the 
river,” cried the young girl. ‘And then 
the wonder that you can find your path 
through those great wildernesses, where 
there is naught to guide you.” 

‘Well, there again! I marvel how 
you can find your way among these thou 
sands of houses. For myself I trust that 
it will be a clear night to-night.” 

‘*And why?” 

‘*That I may see the stars.” 

‘* But you will find no change in them.” 

‘*That is it. If I can but see the stars, 
it will be easy for me to know how to 
walk when I would find this house again. 
In the daytime I can carry a knife and 
notch the door-posts as I pass, for it 
might be hard to pick up one’s trail again, 
with so many folk ever passing over it.” 

De Catinat burst out laughing again. 
‘By my faith, you will find Paris livelier 
than ever,” said he, ‘‘if you blaze your 
way through on the door- posts as you 
would on the trees of a forest. But per- 
chance it would be as well that you 
should have a guide at first; so, if you 
have two horses ready in your stables 
uncle, our friend and I might shortly 
ride back to Versailles together, for | 
have a spell of gtard again before many 
hours are over. Then for some days lie 
might bide with me there, if he will share 
a soldier’s quarters, and so see more than 
the Rue St. Martin can offer. How would 
that suit you, Monsieur Green?” 

‘*T should be right glad to come out with 
you, if we may leave all here in safety.” 
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‘Oh, fear not for that,” said the Hugue- 
not. ‘The order of the Prince of Condé 
will be as a shield and a buckler to us for 
many a day. I will order Pierre to sad- 
dle the horses.” 

‘And I must use the little time I have, 
said the guardsman, as he turned away to 
where Adéle waited for him in the win- 


aow. 
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CHaPpTerR VII. 
THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. 


THE young American was soon ready 
for the expedition, but De Catinat linger- 
ed until the last possible minute. When 
at last he was able to tear himself away, 
he adjusted his cravat, brushed his brill- 
iant coat, and looked very critically over 
the sombre suit of his companion. 

‘‘ Where got you those?” he asked. 

‘In New York, ere I left.” 

‘‘Hem! There is naught amiss with 
the cloth, and indeed the sombre color is 
the mode, but the cut is strange to our 
eyes.” ° 

*“T only know that I wish that I had 
my fringed hunting tunic and leggings 
on once more. 

‘This hat, now. We do not wear our 
brims flat like that. See if I cannot 
mend it.” He took the beaver, and 
looping up one side of the brim, he fast- 
ened it with a golden brooch taken from 
his own shirt front. ‘ There is a mar- 
tial cock,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ and would 
do credit to the King’s Own Musketeers. 
The black broadcloth and silk hose will 
pass, but why have you not a sword at 
your side?” 

‘‘T carry a gun when I ride out.” 

‘‘ Mon Dieu, you will be laid by the 
heels as a bandit!” 

‘‘T have a knife, too.” 

‘‘ Worse and worse! Well, we must 
dispense with the sword, and with the 
gun too, I pray! Let me re-tie your cra- 
vat. So! Now if you are in the mood for 
a ten-mile gallop, I am at your service.” 

They were indeed a singular contrast 
as they walked their horses together 
through the narrow and crowded cause- 
ways of the Parisian streets. De Catinat, 
who was the older by five years, with his 
delicate small-featured face, his sharply 
trimmed mustache, his small but well-set 
and dainty figure, and his brilliant dress, 
looked the very type of the great nation 
to which he belonged. 

His companion, however, large-limbed 
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and strong, turning his bold and yet 
thoughtful face from side to side, and 
eagerly taking in all the strange new life 
amidst which he found himself, was also 
a type, untinished it is true, but bidding 
fair to be the higher of the two. His 
close yellow hair, blue eyes, and heavy 
build showed that it was the blood of his 
father, rather than that of his mother, 
which ran in his veins; and even the 
sombre coat and swordless belt, if less 
pleasing to the eye, were true badges of a 
race which found its fiercest battles and 
its most glorious victories in bending na- 
ture to its will upon the seas and in the 
waste places of the earth. 

‘* What is yonder great building?” he 
asked, as they emerged into a broader 
square. 

‘It is the Louvre, one of the palaces of 
the King.” 

‘*And is he there?” 

‘*Nay; he lives at Versailles.” 

‘“What! Fancy that a man should 
have two such houses!” 

‘Two! He has many more—St. Ger- 
main, Marly, Fontainebleau, Clugny.” 

‘*But to what end? A man can but 
live at one at a time.” 

‘‘ Nay; he can now come or go as the 
fancy takes him.” 

‘**Ttisa wondrous building. I have seen 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice at Montreal, 
and thought that it was the greatest of all 
houses, and yet what is it beside this?” 

‘*You have been to Montreal, then? 
You remember the fort?” 

‘Yes, and the Hotel Dieu, and the 

wooden houses in a row, and eastward 
the great mill with the wall; but what do 
you know of Montreal?” 
_ “‘Thave soldiered there, and at Quebec, 
too. Why, my friend, you are not the 
only man of the woods in Paris, for I give 
you my word that I have worn the cari- 
bou moccasins, the leather jacket, and 
the fur cap with the eagle feather for six 
months at a stretch, and I care not how 
soon I do it again.” 

Amos Green’s eyes shone with delight 
at finding that his companion and he 
had so much in common, and he plunged 
into a series of questions which lasted un- 
til they had crossed the river and reached 
the southwesterly gate of the city. By 
the moat and walls long lines of men 
were busy at their drill. 

‘* Who are those, then?” he asked, gaz- 
ing at them with curiosity. 
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‘* They are some of the King’s soldiers.” 
‘* But why so many of them? Do they 
await some enemy?” 

‘‘ Nay; we are at peace with all the 
world. Worse luck!” 

‘“At peace. Why then all these men?” 

‘*That they may be ready.” 

The young man shook his head in be- 
wilderment. ‘‘They might be as ready in 
their own homes surely. In our country 
every man has his musket in his chimney 
corner, and is ready enough, yet he does 
not waste his time when all is at peace.” 

‘Our King is very great, and he has 
many enemies.” 

‘*And who made the enemies?” 

‘** Why, the King, to be sure.” 

‘*Then would it not be better to be 
without him?” 

The guardsman shrugged his epaulets 
in despair. ‘* We shall both wind up in 
the Bastille or Vincennes at this rate,” 
said he. ‘*‘ You must know that it is in 
serving the country that he has made 
these enemies. It is but five years since 
he made a peace at Nimeguen, by which he 
tore away sixteen fortresses from the Span- 
ish Lowlands. Then, also, he has laid his 
hands upon Strasburg and upon Luxem- 
bourg, and has chastised the Genoans, so 
that there are many who would fall upon 
him if they thought that he was weak.” 

‘‘ And why has he done all this?” 

‘Because he is a great King, and for 
the glory of France.” 

The stranger pondered over this an- 
swer for some time as they rode on be- 
tween the high thin poplars, which threw 
bars across the sunlit road. 

‘‘There was a great man in Schenec- 
tady once,” said he at last. ‘‘ They are 
simple folk up yonder, and they all had 
great trust in each other. But after this 
man came among them they began to 
miss—one a beaver-skin, and one a bag 
of ginseng, and one a belt of wampum, 
until at last old Pete Hendricks lost his 
chestnut three-year-old. Then there was 
a search and a fuss until they found all 
that had been lost in the stable of the 
new-comer, so we took him, I and some 
others, and we hung him up on a tree, 
without ever thinking what a great man 
he had been.” 

De Catinat shot an angry glance at his 
companion. ‘ Your parable, my friend, 
is scarce polite,” said he. ‘If you andI 
are to travel in peace, you must keep a 
closer guard upon your tongue.” 
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‘I would not give you offence, and jt 
may be that I am wrong,” answered the 
American, ‘‘ but I speak as the matter 
seems to me, and it is the right of a free 
man to do that.” 

De Catinat’s frown relaxed as the othe, 
turned his earnest blue eyes upon him 
‘* By my soul, where would the court be jf 
every man did that?’ said he. ‘‘ But what 
in the name of heaven is amiss now?” 

His companion had hurled himself off 
his horse, and was stooping low over thie 
ground, with his eyes bent upon the dust. 
Then, with quick, noiseless steps, he ziy 
zagged along the road, ran swiftly across 
a grassy bank, and stood peering at thie 
gap of a fence, with his nostrils dilated, 
his eyes shining, and his whole face aglow 
with eagerness. 

* The fellow’s brain is gone,” muttered 
De Catinat, as he caught at the bridle of 
the riderless horse. ‘‘ The sight of Paris 
has shaken his wits. What in the name 
of the devil ails you, that you should 
stand glaring there?” 

‘‘A deer has passed,” whispered the 
other, pointing down at the grass. ‘Its 
trail lies along there and into the wood. 
It could not have been long ago, and there 
is no slur to the track, so that it was not 
going fast. Had we but fetched my gun, 
we might have followed it, and brouglit 
the old man back a side of venison.” 

‘‘For God's sake get on your horse 
again !” cried De Catinat,distractedly. ‘I 
fear that some evil will come upon you ere 
I get you safe to the Rue St. Martin again!” 

‘And what is wrong now ?” asked Amos 
Green, swinging himself into the saddle. 

‘* Why, man, these woods are the King’s 
preserves, and you speak as coolly of slay 
ing his deer as though you were on the 
shores of Michigan !” 

‘*Preserves! They are tame deer!” An 
expression of deep disgust passed over his 
face, and spurring his horse, he galloped 
onwards at such a pace that De Catinat, 
after vainly endeavoring to keep up, had 
to shriek to him to stop. 

“It is not usual in this country to ride 
so madly along the roads,” he panted. 

‘It is a very strange country,” cried 
the stranger, in perplexity. ‘‘ Maybe it 
would be easier for me to remember what 
is allowed. It was but this morning that 
I took my gun to shoot a pigeon that was 
flying over the roofs in yonder street, 
and old Pierre caught my arm with a 
face as though it was the minister that | 
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was aiming at. And then there is that 
id man—why, they will not even let him 
say his prayers.” 

De Catinat laughed. ‘‘ You will come 
to know our ways soon,” said he. ‘This 
” a crowded land, and if all men rode 
and shot as they listed, much harm would 
come from it. But let us talk rather of 
yourowncountry. You have lived much 
in the woods from what you tell me.” 

“T was but ten when first I journeyed 
with my uncle to Sault la Marie, where 
the three great lakes meet, to trade with 
the Chippewas and the tribes of the West.” 

‘‘T know not what La Salle or De Fron- 
tenac would have said to that. The trade 
in those parts belongs to France.” 

‘‘We were taken prisoners, and so it 
was that I came to see Montreal and after- 
wards Quebec. In the end we were sent 
back beeause they did not know what 
they could do with us.” 

“Tt was a good journey for a first.” 

‘“ And ever since I have been trading— 
first, on the Kennebec with the Abena- 
quis, in the great forests of Maine, and 
with the Miemae fish-eaters over the Pe- 
nobseot. Then later with the Iroquois, as 
far west as the country of the Senecas. 
At Albany and Schenectady we stored 
our pelts, and so on to New York, where 
my father shipped them over the sea.” 

‘But he could ill spare you surely?” 

“Very ill. But as he was rich, he 
thought it best that I should learn some 
things that are not to be found in the 
woods. And so he sent me in the Golden 
Rod, under the care of Ephraim Savage.” 

‘“ Who is also of New York?” 

‘Nay; he is the first man that ever was 
born at Boston.” 

“T cannot remember the names of all 
these villages.” 

‘And yet there may come a day when 
their names shall be as well known as 
that of Paris.” 

De Catinat laughed heartily. ‘* The 
woods may have given you much, but 
not the gift of prophecy, my friend. 
Well, my heart is often over the water 
even as yours is, and I would ask nothing 
better than to see the palisades of Point 
Levi again, even if all the Five Nations 
were raving upon the other side of them. 
3ut now, if you will look there in the gap 
of the trees, you will see the King’s new 
palace.” 

The two young men pulled up their 
horses, and looked down at the wide- 
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spreading building in all the beauty of 
its dazzling whiteness, and at the lovely 
grounds, dotted with fountain and with 
statue, and barred with hedge and with 
walk, stretching away to the dense woods 
which clustered round them. It amused 
De Catinat to watch the swift play of 
wonder and admiration which flashed 
over his companion’s features. 

‘* Well, what do you think of it?’ 
asked at last. 

‘*T think that God's best work is in 
America, and man’s in Europe.” 

‘‘Ay, and in all Europe there is no 
such palace as that, even as there is no 
such King as he who dwells within it.” 

‘*Can I see him, think you?” 

**'Who, the King? No, no; I fear that 
you are scarce made for a court.” 

‘** Nay, I should show him all honor.” 

‘*How, then? What greeting would 
you give him?” 

‘*T would shake him respectfully by 
the hand, and ask as to his health and 
that of his family.” 

‘“On my word, I think that such a 
greeting might please him more than the 
bent knee and the rounded back, and yet, 
I think, my son of the woods, that it were 
best not to lead you into paths where you 
would be lost, as would any of the court- 
iers if you dropped them in the gorge of 
the Saguenay. But hola! what comes 
here? It looks like one of the carriages 
of the court.” 

A white cloud of dust, which had rolled 
towards them down the road, was now so 
near that the glint of gilding and the red 
coat of the coachman could be seen break- 
ing out through it. As the two cavaliers 
reined their horses aside to leave the 
roadway clear, the coach rumbled hea- 
vily past them, drawn by two dapple 
grays, and the horsemen caught a glimpse, 
as it passed, of a beautiful but haughty 
face which looked out at them. An instant 
afterwards a sharp cry had caused the 
driver to pull up his horses, and a white 
hand beckoned to them through the car- 
riage window. 

‘* It is Madame de Montespan, the proud- 
est woman in France,” whispered De Ca- 
tinat. ‘‘She would speak with us, so do 
as I do.” 

He touched his horse with the spur, 
gave a gambade which took him across to 
the carriage, and then, sweeping off his 
hat, he bowed to his horse’s neck; a sa- 
lute in which he was imitated, though in a 
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panion. 


"? 


‘*Ha, Captain!”’ said the lady, with no 


very pleasant face, ‘‘ we meet again.” 

‘*Fortune has ever been good to me, 
madame.” 

‘Tt was not so this morning.” 

‘*You say truly. It gave me a hateful 
duty to perform.” 

‘**‘And you performed it in a hateful 
fashion.” 

‘** Nay, madame, what could Ido more?” 

The lady sneered, and her beautiful 
face turned as bitter as it could upon oc- 
easion. ‘‘ You thought that I had no 
more power with the King. You thought 
that my day was past. No doubt it seem- 
ed to you that you might reap favor with 
the new by being the first to cast a slight 
upon the old.” 

‘* But, madame—” 

‘* You may spare your protestations. I 
am one who judges by deeds and not by 
words. Did you, then, think that my 
charm had so faded, that any beauty 
which I ever have had is so withered?” 

‘*Nay, madame, I were blind to think 
that.” 

** Blind as a noontide owl,” said Amos 
Green, with emphasis. 

Madame de Montespan arched her eye- 
brows and glanced at her singular ad- 
mirer. ‘‘ Your friend at least speaks that 
which he really feels,” said she. ‘‘ At four 
o'clock to-day we shall see whether others 
are of the same mind; and if they are, 
then it may be ill for those who mistook 
what was but a passing shadow for a 
lasting cloud.” She cast another vindic- 
tive glance at the young guardsman, and 
rattled on once more upon her way. 

‘*“Come on!” cried De Catinat, curtly, 
for his companion was staring open- 
mouthed after the carriage. ‘* Have you 
never seen a woman before?” 

‘** Never such a one as that.” 

‘*Never one with so railing a tongue, I 
dare swear,” said De Catinat. 

‘Never one with so lovely a face. 
And yet there is a lovely face at the Rue 
St. Martin also.” 

‘You seem to have a nice taste for 
beauty, for all your woodland training.” 

‘* Yes, for I have been cut away from 
women so much that when I stand before 
one, I feel that she is something tender 
and sweet and holy.” 

‘You may find dames at the court 
who are both tender and sweet, but you 
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will look long, my friend, before you fin, 
the holy one. This one would ruin me 
if she can, and only because I have doje 
what it was my duty to do. To kee) 
one’s self in this court is like coming dow, 
the La Chine Rapids where there is a rock 
to right, and a rock to left, and anothe, 
perchance in front, and if you so much 
as graze one, where are you and your 
birch canoe? But our rocks are women. 
and in our canoe we bear all our world 

ly fortunes. Now here is another whio 
would sway me over to her side, and in 

deed I think that it may prove to be the 
better side too.” 

They had passed through the gateway 
of the palace, and the broad sweeping 
drive lay in front of them, dotted with 
carriages and horsemen. On the gravel 
walks were many gayly dressed ladies, 
who strolled among the flower beds or 
watched the fountains with the sunlight 
glinting upon their high water sprays. 
One of these, who had kept her eyes 
turned upon the gate, came hastening 
forward the instant that De Catinat ap 
peared. It was Mademoiselle Nanon, tlie 
confidante of Madame de Maintenon. 

‘*T am so pleased to see you, Captain,” 
she cried, ‘‘ and I have waited so patient- 
ly. Madame would speak with you. 
The King comes to her at three, and we 
have but twenty minutes. I heard that 
you had gone to Paris, and so I stationed 
myself here. Madame has something 
which she would ask you.” 

‘*Then I will come at once. Ah, De 
Brissac, it is well met!” 

A tall burly officer was passing in the 
same uniform which De Catinat wore. 
He turned at once, and came smiling tow- 
ards his comrade. 

‘* Ah, Amory, you have covered a league 
or two from the dust on your coat!” 

‘“We are fresh from Paris. But I am 
called on business. This is my friend, 
Monsieur Amos Green. I leave him in 
your hands, for he is a stranger from 
America, and would fain see all that you 
can show. He stays with me at my 
quarters. And my horse, too, De Brissac. 
You can give it to the groom.” 

Throwing the bridle to his brother 
officer, and pressing the hand of Amos 
Green, De Catinat sprang from his horse, 
and followed at the top of his speed in 
the direction which the young lady had 
already taken. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TOU have heard the story of the three 
\ wise men, and how they journeyed 
from the East to offer their gifts at the 
manger-cradle of Bethlehem. I would 
tell vou now the story of the other wise 
man. who also saw the star in the Orient, 
and set out to follow it, yet came not 
vith his brethren .to the presence of the 
King. Of his great desire, and how it 
was denied, yet accomplished in the de- 
nial: of his wanderings and hinderances, 
and the probations of his soul; of the 
long way of his seeking, and the strange 
way of his finding the One whom he 
sought—I would tell the tale as I have 
heard fragments of it in the Hall of 
Dreams, in the palace of the Heart of 
Man 


In the days when Augustus Ceesar was 
lord of all kings and Herod reigned in 
Jerusalem, Artaban the Median dwelt in 
the city of Eebatana, among the moun- 
tains of Persia. His house stood close to 
the outermost of the many walls which 
encircled the royal treasury, and from 
the roof he could look over the rising 
battlements of black and white and crim- 
son and blue and red and silver and gold 
to the eminence where the summer palace 
of the Parthian Emperors glittered like a 
gem in a sevenfold crown. Around the 
house spread a fair garden, a tangle of 
flowers and fruit trees, watered by foun- 
tains, and made musical by innumerable 
birds. But all color was lost in the soft 
and odorous darkness of the late Septem- 
ber night, and all sounds were hushed 
save the plash of the water, like a voice 
half sobbing and half laughing, under the 
shadow. High above the trees, the gleam 
of lights shone through the curtained 
arches of the upper chamber, where Arta- 
ban was holding council with his friends. 

It was a lofty apartment, so designed 
that its proportions produced an effect 
of serenity without effort, and so dec- 
orated that it seemed full of splendor 
without luxury. The floor was laid with 
tiles of dark blue veined with white; pi- 
lasters of twisted silver stood out against 
the blue walls, which rose unbroken 
on three sides of the room to a height 
of twenty feet, and were surmounted 
with a row of marble arches hung with 
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turquoise silk. The domed ceiling was 
of deepest azure, sown with silver stars. 
At the eastern end two dark red pillars of 
porphyry, smooth and massive, supported 
a straight lintel of the same stone, on 
which was carved the figure of a winged 
archer. The doorway between, covered 
by a drapery of pomegranate-color with 
golden rays shooting upward from the 
floor, opened upon the terrace of the 
roof looking towards the morning. The 
room was like a quiet silvery night with 
a promise of the crimson dawn. 

On the raised dais at the western end 
a group of men were seated around a low 
square brazier on which a clear flame 
was burning, fed with sticks of pine and 
fragrant oils. The bright light fell upon 
their faces; and their garments of many- 
colored silk and the golden collars around 
their necks marked them as Persian no- 
bles. The youngest and the noblest of 


them all was Artaban, a man of about 
forty years, with long black beard and 
hair, dark brilliant eyes set near together, 


and deep lines around his firm thin lips. 
He had the brow of a dreamer and the 
mouth of a soldier. Over his tunic he 
wore a robe of pure white, and on his 
head a white pointed cap with long lapels 
at the side—the dress of the ancient priest- 
hood of the Magi, whom men called the 
fire-worshippers. On his knee were three 
rolls of linen written over with strange 
characters, and his hand rested upon 
them as if they were very precious to 
him, while he spoke to his companions. 

‘* Men of Iran, sons of the followers of 
the great Cyrus, you who still worship 
in these days of idolatry the true God 
of our fathers, who has no image and no 
likeness to which we would compare him, 
I have called you here to renew your 
olden worship, and to rekindle your faith 
in the God of purity even as this fire has 
been rekindled. We worship not the 
fire, but Him of whom it is the chosen 
symbol, because it is the purest of created 
things. « We tend it on earth, we watch 
and study it in the stars of heaven, be- 
cause it speaks to us of Him who is Light 
and Truth.” 

At these words they answered him 
with a low clear song, a chant from the 
Yasna: 
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“We worship Ahura-Mazda, the pure, the master 
of purity ; 
We worship the Amesha-Spentas, possessors and 
givers of blessings. 


“We praise whatever is good in thought, in word, 
or in action, 
Past or future; we also keep clean what is ex- 
cellent. 


“© Ahura-Mazda, O Truth-God, bliss-conferring, 
Let our minds be ever there where wisdom 
abideth !” 


Artaban the Magian was silent for a 
long while after the music ceased. Then 
he lifted one of the linen scrolls, and un- 
rolled it. ‘‘ Listen,” he said, ‘‘ my friends, 
who have searched with me the secrets of 
nature, and studied the healing virtues of 
water and fire and the plants of earth, 
and learned to read the courses of men 
in the courses of the stars. Of many 
things have I doubted in all our past 
lore, but a new and a better message has 
come to me from the writings of the wise 
men of old, and from the most ancient 
book of the heayens. Hear the words 
that have fallen as seeds of hope in my 
soul.” 

Then he read to them the prophecy of 
Zoroaster, which told of the coming of 
**Sosiosh the Victorious, who should arise 
out of the number of the prophets in the 
east country, around whom should shine 
a mighty brightness, and who. should 
make life everlasting, mcorruptible, for- 
ever existing, at the time when the dead 
suould rise again.” ; 

The listeners murmured: ‘‘It is good. 
We know the words of the Avesta. We 
look for the coming of Sosiosh.” 

Then he unrolled the second scroll, and 
read: ‘‘ These are the sayings of Balaam, 
the son of Beor the Chaldean, who dwelt 
in the land of Babylon before our fathers 
came thither: ‘There shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out 
of Israel.’” 

At this the listeners were silent, and 


one said: “It is a strange saying, and. 


older than our knowledge. But the peo- 
ple of Israel have dwelt in our cities, and 
we know that there is truth among them.” 

Then he unrolled the third scroll, and 
read: ‘‘These are the words of Daniel, 
the mighty Hebrew, the reader of dreams, 
who was called Belteshazzar, and well be- 
loved and honored of Cyrus, our great 
King: ‘ Know therefore and understand 
that from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore Jerusalem, unto the 
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Anointed One, the Prince, the time s)\q]] 
be seven and threescore and two weeks.” 

At this the listeners said one to anoth- 
er, doubtfully, ‘‘ Who can interpret these 
things, or know when this shall come io 
pass?” 

Artaban answered: ‘‘It has been shown 
to me and to my three fellow-Magi, (as- 
par, Melchior, and Balthazar. For we 
have computed the time of the prophecy 
by the tables of Chaldea, and it is the end 
of this year. We have studied the sky 
and in the spring-time we saw two of the 
greatest planets meet together in the sign 
of the Fish, which is the house of the Hi 
brews. We saw also a new star thiere, 
which blazed for one night, and vanished. 
Now again the two great planets are meet 
ing. This night is theirconjunction. My 
three brothers watch at the ancient Tem 
ple of the Seven Spheres of Borsippa. in 
Babylonia, and I am watching here. If 
the star shines again, they will wait at 
the temple ten days, and then we will set 
out together to Jerusalem, to see and wor 
ship the promised one who shall be born 
King of Israel. I know the sign will 
come. I have made ready for the jour 
ney. I have sold my house and my pos 


sessions, and bought these three jewels. a 
sapphire, a ruby, and a pearl, to carry 


them as tribute to the King. And I ask 
you to go with me on the pilgrimage, that 
we may have joy together in finding the 
Prince who is worthy to be served.” 

While he was speaking he thrust lis 
hand into the inmost fold of his girdle 
and drew out three great gems, one blue 
as a fragment of the night sky, one redder 
than a ray of sunrise, and one as pure as 
the peak of a snow mountain at twilight, 
and laid them on the outspread linen 
scrolls before him. But his friends look 
ed on with strange and alien eyes. A 
veil of doubt and mistrust came over their 
faces, like a fog creeping up from tlie 
marshes to hide the hills. They glanced 
at each other with looks of wonder and 
pity, as those who have listened to incre 
ible sayings, the story of a wild vision. 
or the proposal of an impossible enter- 
prise. ; 

At last one said: ‘‘ Artaban, I have no 
knowledge of these things, and my office 
as guardian of the royal treasure binds 
me here. This quest is not forme. But 
if thou must follow it, fare thee well.’ 
And another said: ‘‘In my house there 
sleeps a new bride,and I cannot leave 
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jer, nor take her with me on this strange 
iourney. This quest is not for me. But 
may thy steps be prospered wherever thou 
voest! so farewell.” And another said: 
“7 am old and unfit for hardship, but 
there is a man among my servants whom 
I will send with thee when thou goest, to 
bring me word how thou farest. Go in 
peace.” But the last,and the one who 
loved Artaban the best, rose to depart in 
silence: then he turned back and said: 

My friend, thou hast dreamed a vain 
dream. Is there any King but Truth? 
rhis quest is not for thee. Think well of 
t to-night, and to-morrow I will come 
to talk with thee again.” So one by one 
they went out, and Artaban was left alone. 

He gathered up the jewels, and replaced 
them in his girdle. For a long time he 
stood watching the flame that flickered 
and sank upon the brazier. Then he 
crossed the hall, lifted the drawn curtain, 
and passed out between the dull red pil- 
lars of porphyry to the terrace on the roof. 
The shiver that passes over earth ere she 
wakes from her night sleep had already 
begun, and the cool wind that heralds the 
daybreak was drawing downward from 
the snow-furrowed ravines of Mount Oron- 
tes. Birds half awakened stirred and 
chirped among the rustling leaves, and 
the smell of ripened grapes came in brief 
wafts from the arbors. Far over the 
eastern plain a white fog stretched like 
a lake. But where the distant peaks of 
Zagros serrated the western horizon the 
sky was clear. Jupiter and Saturn roll- 
ed together like drops of lambent flame 
about to blend in one. And as Artaban 
watched them, behold an azure spark was 
born out of the darkness beneath them, 
rounding itself with purple splendors to 
a crimson sphere, and’ spiring upward 
through rays of saffron and orange into 
a point of white radiance. Tiny and in- 
finitely remote, yet perfect in every part, 
it pulsated in the enormous vault as if 
the three jewels in the Magian’s breast 
had mingled and been transformed into a 
living heart of light. 

Artaban bowed his head. He covered 
his brow with his hands. ‘‘It is the 
sign,” he said. ‘‘The King is coming, 
and I will go to meet him.” 

All night long the swiftest of his horses 
had been waiting, saddled and bridled, in 
his stall, pawing the ground impatiently, 
and shaking his bit as if he shared the 
eagerness of his master’s purpose, though 
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he knew not its meaning. Before the 
birds had fully roused to their strong, 
high, sweet, unbroken chant of morning 
song, before the white mist had begun to 
lift lazily from the plain, Artaban had 
mounted, and was riding swiftly along 
the highroad which skirted the base of 
Mount Orontes westward. 

He must, indeed, ride with haste if he 
would keep the appointed hour with the 
other Magi; for the journey was a hun- 
dred and fifty parasangs, and fifteen was 
the utmost that he could traverse in a 
day. But he knew the strength of his 
good horse, and he rode without anxiety, 
making the fixed distance every day, 
though he must travel late into the night, 
and in the morning long before sunrise. 

Through the black mountain gorges, 
following the course of the river Choaspes, 
that rushed before him like a savage 
guide; beneath the mighty cliff of Bagis- 
tana, where the name and victories of 
Darius were carved high on the face of 
the precipice; over the steep and snowy 
Pass of the Broken Horseshoe; across the 
fertile vale of Carine, where the dust 
from the threshing-floors filled the air 
with a golden mist; through the awful 
Gates of Zagros, where the foaming 
streams of Gyndes raved and roared be- 
low the sculptured figure of the High 
Priest of the Magi on the mountain wall; 
down narrow ravines under the shadow 
of gnarled oaks and trembling poplars; 
past the groves and gardens of Chala and 
Artemita among the lower hills; and out 
upon the level plain, where the road ran 
straight as an arrow through the stubble 
fields and the parched meadows; past the 
city of Ctesiphon, where the Parthian Em- 
perors reigned, and the vast metropolis of 
Seleucia, which Alexander built; across 
the swirling flood of the Tigris, and the 
many channels of Euphrates flowing 
smoothly through the corn lands,—Arta- 
ban pressed onward, until he came, at 
nightfall of the tenth day, beneath the 
shattered walls of populous Babylon. 

His horse was almost spent; but he 
knew that there were only three hours 
yet to the Temple of the Seven Spheres, 
and if he arrived before midnight he 
should find his comrades waiting. So he 
did not halt, but rode on with weary 
eagerness. 

A grove of date-palms made an island 
of gloom in the pale yellow sea of stub- 
ble. As he passed into the shadow his 
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horse started at a dark object on the 
ground, and stood still with every muscle 
quivering. 

Artaban dismounted. The dim star- 
light revealed the form of a man lying 
across the road. Bending over him, Arta- 
ban saw that he was a Hebrew; and the 
yellow pallor of his thin face showed 
that he had been smitten by the terrible 
fever of the marshes. He seemed stone- 
dead, and the Magian turned away to 
mount again, but even as he put foot 
in the stirrup, a long, faint, weary sigh 
came from the man’s lips. Artaban’s 
heart was divided. If he delayed, he 
could not reach Borsippa by midnight. 
If he went on, the man must die. It was 
the turning-point of his quest. ‘‘ God of 
truth and purity,” he prayed, ‘‘ direct me 
in the path of wisdom.” And then he 
went back to the sick man. He loosened 
his turban and lifted his head, resting 
it upon a little mound at the foot of a 
palm-tree. He brought water from one 
of the small canals near by, and mingled 
with it some of those simple but potent 
remedies which he carried always in his 
girdle, for he was a physician as well as 
an astrologer. He moistened the man’s 
brow and eyes, and poured a draught of 
wine into his lips. Hour after hour he 
labored as only a skilful hvaler can do, 
and at last the man’s strength returned; 
he sat up and looked about him. 

‘Who art thou ?” he said. 

‘‘T am Artaban the Magian, and I go 
to Jerusalem to seek the Anointed One, 
who is born King of the Jews. I can 
tarry here no longer lest the caravan de- 
part without me. But because thou art 
sick and ready to die here by the road- 
side, I leave thee my bread and my wine, 
and this portion of healing herbs. When 
thy strength is nourished thou canst find 
the dwelling of thy people among the 
houses of Babylon.” 

‘Now may the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob bless thee,” replied the Jew, 
‘‘and prosper thy journey! I cannot 
repay thee save by telling thee where 
thou must seek the Messiah. For our 
prophets have said not in Jerusalem, but 
in Bethlehem of Judah he shall be born. 
May the Lord bring thee thither in safe- 
ty, because thou hast had compassion on 
the sick!” 

Artaban sprang upon his horse, said 
farewell, and spurred onward in haste. 
It was already long past midnight. He 
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ran through the silent plain and xs 
the channels of the river. The weap 
steed strained every muscle. But as }\p 
entered upon the last stadium the 
was already shining upon the deserted 
Temple of the Seven Spheres. The many 
colored terraces glittered like a ruined 
rainbow, and the great mound of Ninpod 
on which they stood threw a long shadow 
westward across the marshes. He pod 
eagerly around the hill; he dismounted 
and clambered to the highest of the plat 
forms built upon it. No trace of | 
three comrades far or near. A _ |i 
cairn of the broken bricks at length 
caught his eye, and under it a piece of 
parchment. He caught it up and read 
‘We have waited till midnight and cay 
stay no longer. Wego to find the King. 
Follow us across the desert.” 

Artaban sat down upon the grownd, 
and covered his head in despair. ‘* How 
can I cross the desert,” said he, ‘‘ with no 
food, and with a spent horse? I must go 
back to Babylon, sell my sapphire, and 
buy camels. God the merciful only 
knows whether I shall not lose the sight 
of the King because I tarried to slow 


mercy.” 
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Of his swift journey across the desert 
I heard nothing in the Hall of Dreams, 
nor of his passage through the garde: 
of Damascus and the valley of Jordan 
and the hill country of Judea. But this 
I heard, that on the third day after ile 
three wise men had left their gifts of gold 
frankincense,and myrrh with the moter 
of Jesus, the other wise man drew near 
to Bethlehem, weary, but full of hope, 
bearing his ruby and his pear] to offer to 
the King. ‘‘For now at last,” he said. 
‘*T shall find him, though it be alone 
and later than my brethren.” So Arta 
ban entered into the first house of tlic 
village, and began to question the young 
woman of the house who sat within nu 
sing her child. She told him of tiie 
strangers who had come three days since 
and how they had sought out Mary o! 
Nazareth and her young child, and left 
as it was said, great presents with her. 
She told how they had departed secret!y 
by another road, so that no one knew 
where they had gone; and how Mary and 
Joseph, with the young child, had van 
ished the same night; and how it was 
whispered that they had taken the road 
to Egypt. And while she talked thus 
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ently, and the babe at her breast smiled 
n his sleep, Artaban rose to depart, for 
he thought in his heart, ‘‘ Now must I 
follow the King to Egypt.” 

But suddenly there came the noise of 
a great confusion in the street of the vil- 
lage, shrieking and wailing, and the clash 
of arms, and a ery: ‘‘The soldiers! the 
soldiers of Herod! They are slaying our 
children!’ The young mother’s face 
crew white as snow, but she stirred not 
lest her child should wake, and she cov- 
ed him against her bosom with the folds 
of herrobe. But Artaban went and stood 
n the door of the house; his broad shoul- 
ders filled the entrance. When the sol- 
diers came, he moved not, but said softly 
to the captain, ‘* There is none here save 
me, and I am waiting to give thee this 
jewel if thou wilt leave me in peace”; and 
ie held out the shining ruby. The man 
was amazed at the splendor of the gem; 
his eyes contracted with desire; he stretch- 
ed out his hand and took it. ‘‘ March 
on!” he eried to his men. ‘There is 
no child here; the house is still.” Then 
Artaban turned his face to the east, and 
praved: ‘‘God of Truth, forgive me, for 
I have said the thing that is not to save 
the life of a child; and two of my jewels 
are gone. Shall I ever see the face of 
the King?” But the voice of the woman 
behind him said, gently, ‘‘ Because thou 
hast saved the life of my child, the Lord 
bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make 
his face to shine upon thee and be gra- 
cious unto thee; the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee and give thee 


peace, “ 


Then again there was a silence in the 
Hall of Dreams where I heard the story 
of this other wise man; and the silence 
seemed to me like a space of many years, 
so that I cannot tell what things befell 
him in the land of Egypt, where he went 
to seek the King, nor into what other 
lands he wandered on his quest. But 
this I heard in vague words, dimly under- 
stood, that he studied much in the ancient 
Hebrew writings, and from them he came 
to believe that the King must suffer and 
be distressed and be cast into prison. So 
Artaban looked for him among the op- 
pressed and afflicted, the sick and the 
wounded and the prisoners. The great 
desire to see the King’s face burned more 
and more strongly in the wise man’s 
heart, and he inquired diligently concern- 
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ing him. But though he found none to 
worship, he found many to help; and as 
he fed the hungry and clothed the naked 
and healed the wounded and comforted 
the captive, his years went by more swift- 
ly than the weaver’s shuttle that flashes 
back and forth through the growing web. 
And ever as he carried the pear], his last 
jewel, next to his heart, it gained a mel- 
lower lustre, a light soft and tremulous, 
and iridescent colors played over it like 
memories of the lost sapphire and ruby. 
Then, at last, while I was thinking of this 
pearl and what it might mean, I heard 
the end of the story of the other wise 
man, 

Three-and-thirty years had Artaban 
passed in his wanderings; his hair, once 
darker than the cliffs of Zagros, was now 
covered with wintry snow, and his eyes 
were dull as embers lingering among the 
ashes of a spent fire. Worn and weary and 
ready to die, but still seeking the King, he 
had come for the last time to Jerusalem, 
the holy city. It was the day after the 
Passover, and the streets were thronged. 
A strange excitement seemed to agitate 
the crowds, and a secret tide was sweeping 
multitudes towards the northern gate of 
the city. Artaban joined himself to a 
little group of Parthians, Jewish exiles 
from his own country who had come up to 
the Temple for the feast, and asked them 
whither they were going. ‘We are go- 
ing,” they answered, ‘‘to a place called 
Golgotha, outside the city walls. For it 
is said that one Jesus of Nazareth, who 
has done many mighty and merciful 
works among the people, has been taken 
by the priests, and delivered to Pilate, and 
erucified on the Hill of the Skull, because 
he said that he was the King of the Jews.” 
The Magian’s tired heart beat more quick- 
ly as he heard again these mystic words 
which had led him for a lifetime over 
land and sea. Dark and mysterious were 
the tidings, for how could it be that the 
King should perish? But he said within 
himself, ‘‘The ways of God are stranger 
than the thoughts of man, and it may be 
that I shall find my King in the hands of 
his enemies, and offer my pearl for his 
ransom ere he dies.” 

So Artaban followed the multitude, 
with slow and painful steps, towards the 
Damascus gate. But as he passed by the 
door of Herod’s prison, there met him a 
guard of Macedonian soldiers, who were 
dragging with them a young maiden with 
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torn dress and dishevelled hair, thrusting 
her with rude blows towards the dun- 
geon. As the old man paused to look at 
her with pity, she stretched forth her 
hand and caught the edge of his long 
white robe. ‘‘Have mercy on me,” she 
cried, ‘‘and deliver me if thou canst, O 
my prince, for I also am one of the chil- 
drenof Iran. My father was a merchant of 
Persia, and he is dead, and I am seized for 
his debts to be sold asa slave. Save me 
from worse than death.” 

Artaban trembled. It was the old con- 
flict in his soul, which had met him on 
the plain of Babylon and in the cottage 
of Bethlehem—the conflict between the 
desire of faith and the pity of love. He 
drew the pearl from his breast, and laid 
it in the hand of the slave. ‘‘Take thy 
ransom, daughter; it is the last of my 
treasures which I had kept for the King.” 

While he spoke there came a great 
darkness over the sky, and shuddering 
tremors ran through the earth, heaving 
like the bosom of one who struggles with 
a mighty grief. The walls of the houses 
rocked to andfro. Dust clouds filled the 
air. The soldiers fled in dismay. But 
the wise man and the slave girl whom he 
had ransomed crouched helpless beneath 
the wall. With the last thrill of the 
earthquake a heavy tile, loosened from 
the roof, fell and smote the old man on 
the forehead. He lay breathless and pale, 


with the blood trickling from the wound. 
As the maiden bent over him to see whye+t)). 
er he was dead, through the silence thepe 
came a voice, small and gtill, and very 
distinct, like music sounding from a long 
distance, in which the notes are clear, yt 
the words are lost. The girl turned to 
look if some one had spoken from the 
window above them, but she saw no one. 
Then the old man’s lips began to move 
as if in answer, and she heard him say in 
the ancient Persian tongue: ‘‘ Not so, my 
Lord! for when saw I thee an hungered, 
and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw I thee a stranger, and 
took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee 
When saw I thee sick or in prison, and 
came unto thee? Three-and-thirty years 
I sought thee, but I have never seen tly 
face, nor ministered on earth to thee, ny 
King.” He ceased, and the strange sweet 
voice came again, and again the maid 
understood it not. But the dying soul of 
Artaban heard these words, ‘‘ Verily I say 
unto thee, inasmuch as thou hast done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
thou hast done it unto me.” A still ra 
diance of wonder and joy rested on his 
white face, like the ray of dawn on a 
mountain-peak. One long last breath of 
relief exhaled gently from his breast. His 
journey was ended; his treasures were ac 
cepted. The other wise man had found 
the King. 


THE REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 


rYVHE ten minutes past three train was 
due at Cantelope Corner. At Cante- 
lope Corner the great P. and Q. Railroad 
Company is on time. The corporation 
looks upon punctuality as a duty to this 
fattening suburb; while the citizens there- 
of regard it as a sacred privilege which 
the corporation underestimates. 
Cantelope Corner should not be con- 
founded with Cantelope Heights, with 
Cantelope Cascade, or with Cantelope- 
on-the-Saint-Henry; least of all with 
Northwest Cantelope, the newest, and 
therefore the most pretentious, of all the 
Cantelopes. For Cantelope is old enough 
to aspire; it purposes to achieve distine- 
tion. In the broad sweep of all the beau- 
tiful, bountiful Boston suburbs, none cul- 
tivates such ambition. It has been whis- 


pered, indeed, that Cantelope aims at no- 
thing less than the rivalry of the New- 
tons. 

The Cantelope Corner grocer (there was 
but one, and he was so dangerous an au 
tocrat that we hasten to speak of him re- 
spectfully)—the grocer’s driver stood on 
the back-door steps of the Queen Anne 
house belonging to Mr. W. H. T. Wire, 
vaguely understood to be ‘‘in electrici 
ty.” The grocer twirled between his fin- 
ger and thumb a clean new pass-book. 
He delayed to offer some pleasantries to 
the cook, of the sort popular in Cante- 
lope kitchens, before he made known his 
errand; for this was not his hour for tak- 
ing orders from the imposing and impe- 
rious back door known in the areana of 
trade as ‘‘ We-Hold-the-W ireses.” 
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The grocer explained that he had come 
for the key of the house opposite, adding 
that his orders were twelve o’clock sharp, 
vith a bag of flour and a few such. He 
mentioned incidentally that it was three 


‘‘Didn’t they order a barrel ?” asked 
the pretty cook, as she handed the new 
enants’ keys to the grocer. That gentle- 
man contemptuously shook his head. If 
t had been a barrel, did she think he 
vould be found “‘ this late ’’? 

‘‘ But I did hear at the coal-yard, on the 
way round, that the new folks are liter- 
ivy. That puts another face on it, Mol- 
y, my dear. Literary folks are darn 
hard up—Lord knows why, poor devils. 
But I never got a bad debt out of one of 
‘em yet.” 

‘Shure, then,” observed Molly, with 
an air of crushing intelligence, ‘‘ the peo- 
ple opposite has wrote a book, for I see it 
on top shelf of the waste-paper cupboard 
in my lady’s room.” 

‘‘ What was the name of it ?” asked the 
crocer, With some interest, as he slipped 
the keys upon the pass-book string. 
“Was it The Innocent Sin? I've heard 
of that volume. It’s very famous. If 
its her that wrote The Innocent Sin, I 
don’t know but I'd better change the but- 
ter before they get here.” 

‘*Noa,” said clever Molly, who was 
quite equal to the literary situation, ‘‘I 
heard my folks talkin’ about that to the 
tea table. My lady says it isn’t her at 
all at all. This one didn’t write The In- 
nocent Sin. It’s another woman of the 
same name.” 

‘Then this butter will do,” said the 
grocer, Snapping the cover of the pass- 
book to. ‘*I never heard of anything she 
wrote. She can’t be of no importance. 
If she’d been the writer of The Innocent 
Sin it would be another matter.” 

The grocer drove away to deposit his 
poor little order in the cold and empty 
house. With heavy indifference he left 
the pass-book behind him—the first occu- 
pant of the new home. It hung on a 
nail by the rusted sink, and fell conspicu- 
ously open at the page which bore the 
too legible legend, ‘‘ Demosthenes Ha- 
thorne, to ——, Debtor.” 

The name really was Demosthenes. 
No trick of fiction would dare invent 
such an improbability, and I hasten to 
verify the assertion. Nay, more; the 
unfortunate man was baptized Aristotle 


’ 
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Demosthenes; but experience of life, 
chiefly in the form of two hundred school- 
boys, had elided a half of this portentous 
cognomen. 

Mr. Hathorne had been fain to reduce 
his too heavy personal share of the clas- 
sic, at the end of the first year which he 
spent in guiding the fortunes of the 
famous Mount Zion Academy. Nobody 
but the principal and his wife knew what 
he had suffered from the infinite ¢a- 
pacity for the infliction of torment resid- 
ing in the nature of American youth. 
A teacher bearing the delicious fatality 
of such a name was foredoomed to fail- 
ure at Mount Zion. Aristotle Demos- 
thenes Hathorne, after enduring for four 
years the wittiest cartoons, paragraphs, 
caricatures, and serenades that had dis- 
tinguished New England academy life in 
his day, resigned his first name and his 
position. 

He had not been a very successful 
principal for other reasons, no one knew 
quite why; not even his trustees, who 
accepted his resignation without undue 
protest, and engaged a Reverend Mr. J. 
Smith to fill the vacancy with no per- 
ceptible delay. 

The disappointed man, at the age of 
forty-two cast adrift to begin the world 
anew, tossed about Boston for a time in 
one of those wretched interludes of fate 
which professional people know too well, 
and which no others can understand. He 
waited for invitations which did not 
come. He listened for ‘‘ calls” which he 
never heard. He applied for positions 
which had engaged the other man the 
day before. He snatched at chances 
which slipped through his shaking fin- 
gers. He lay in wait for opportunities 
which turned and fled at the sight of his 
gaunt and anxious face. He was ashy 
man, and that did not help him. It 
used to be said at Mount Zion—after he 
resigned—that he was not quite up to the 
times in his methods of teaching. He 
had the physique of the sensitive and the 
conservative. He was a belated scholar, 
an old-time student without modern “ go.” 
He ought to have been the pastor of a 
colonial parish, or the scholastic of a med- 
izeval controversy. He was lost in the 
New England scramble for a-salary. He 
was a vellum volume out of print. He 
was a mistake in life’s recitation. He 
was an anachronism. 

There were two children—and the wife 
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—and they had come to desperate straits. 
It was over a year since the salary stopped, 
and all her pretty expedients and brave 
inventions had come to an end with the 
little store which she had proudly saved 
from her own earnings for a day like 
this. In her heart she had always ex- 
pected it some time. She had the prac- 
tical sense of the two, although she did 
write poetry and love-stories; and when, 
one day, he had the chance to take two 
Latin School boys to tutor at reduced 
rates, she gently persuaded him to do so. 
He went to his first lesson with hanging 
head, and a look about the mouth so pit- 
eous that she cried all the morning. But 
he went. 

On the strength of this prospect, and of 
another which they did not talk much 
about, and by the immediate means of 
the very little legacy which fell to her 
from her father’s desultory estate, they 
had rented this house in Cantelope Cor- 
ner. Her father had been a literary 
man too; he seldom saved, and often 
lost; he did not understand business; it 
did not run in the family to be rich. 

They came on the ten minutes past 
three train, that November afternoon, as 
they had planned. They came alone. 
They had hired their boarding-house keep- 
er to take the children for a couple of 
days, till the house could be warmed and 
put into habitable shape. 

‘** We'll make the most of our freedom,” 
she said to her husband, Jaughing ner- 
vously as tired-out women do. ‘‘It’s 
quite like a honey-moon, isn’t it?” He 
glanced at the parcels that encumbered 
her; at the fat shawl-strap bundle (it 
held his winter overcoat and the chil- 
dren’s) which she lugged along, while he 
carried the valise; at her faded gray 
‘‘ spring and fall” pongee dress; at the 
much- mended fingers of her old_ kid 
gloves; at the portly and expensive pile 
of packing-boxes marked D. H., which 
the baggage-master was smashing about 
on the platform with running commen- 
taries not of a sacred nature. 

‘*Ye—es,” said Demosthenes Ha- 
thorne. ‘‘ Yes,my dear. Quite like it.” 

He felt at that moment as he had 
sometimes done on other occasions in his 
life, that he was deficient in imagination 
when compared with his wife. 

‘*T'll stop at the post-office,” she said, 
irrelevantly, ‘‘and you go up with the 
baggage, won't you? You are very tired. 
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Here, dear. You get into the coach wit} 
the bundles. I'll see to everything.” 

He obeyed her mechanically; then pec 
ollected himself, and backed out of th. 
muddy coach, knocking off his tal! }\. 
as he did so. 

‘** You must ride,” he urged, contritely. 
““You must have—ah—become wearied 
yourself.” 

‘*He can go on the baggage wagon.” 
observed the driver of that vehicle, wit}; 
an accent of good-natured patronage. 
‘“You do look beat out, both of you, 
Folks generally do, that come here— the 
first time.” 

Cantelope Corner is still so rural that a 
new-comer is an object of interest, while 
it is yet so urban that its hackmen are ]j- 
able to have a grammar-school or even a 
high-school education, and are not expect- 
ed to double their negatives. Mrs. Ha 
thorne noticed both these little facts, with 
the quick eye of one whose occupation 
has accustomed her to take running notes 
of the most unpromising situations, as she 
jolted off in the coach with the fat shaw] 
strap, which jounced from her knees to 
the seat opposite, and back again, like a 
passenger who had lost his balance. 

‘Tt isa town with a country heart, out 
here,” she thought. But she was restless 
and disappointed about the post - office. 
She wanted to ask the coachman to stop 
She was afraid he would charge an extra 
fare, and meekly abandoned the idea. 

She was used to going without; it had 
become a second nature now. 

Her first nature was quite another mat- 
ter. She thought of it sometimes, but 
not often: she did not dare. They are 
the few and the blessed among us who 
dare dwell on that bright wraith who be 
gan life with us, and whom we used to 
callI. There seems to be a kind of an 
tagonism between that lost dreamer and 
the toiler who has ousted it. Let be 
Do not bring them too near each other. 
The children cry. The door-bell rings. 
The customer calls. Here are the quar- 
ter’s bills. 

Mary Hathorne had married her sclio! 
ar for love of him, with her big blue eyes 
wide open; but they were the eyes of a 
girl who had never had to count a car 
riage fare, or wear dyed dresses, or go 
without a popular book. She had never 
heard the price of roast beef. She had 
never dressed in a cold room on winter 
mornings. She had all the new maga- 
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ines: for her father brought them home. 
She had bought her gloves by the dozen. 
Poverty she had read about. Poverty 


with the assurance of ignorance and 
vouth—she had written about; for she 


.van to send little things to her father’s 
nam r when she was quite a girl; but per- 
sonal poverty, biting, blinding poverty, 
such as comes to the rich in mind and 
spirit, the kind of poverty which holds a 
delicately reared, finely organized crea- 
ture sheer over the precipice of cold and 
hunger and pauperism—of this she knew 
no more than she did of the Simian vo- 
cabulary, or the amusements of a London 


re 


Siu. 

She had trained herself not to think 
much, or often, now, of her father’s 
home. (There had been one of those 
large salaries which stop when the man- 
aging editor does, and which are respon- 
sible for the habits of ease that have no 
backers in accumulation or inheritance.) 
Sometimes now, on a dark morning, she 
would wake and put out her hand in- 
stinetively to find the electric bell, and 
ring for Kathleen to bring the hot wa- 
ter, and light the cannel fire in the grate; 
and to put her rose-lined wrapper and 
slippers beside the bed. Then she would 
remember that she must go, shivering, and 
call her new maid-of-all-work, or crawl 
down stairs herself to shake the kitchen 
fire, if the old cook had “ given notice,” 
as was more likely, because of an objec- 
tion to children, or a preference for cream 
in her coffee. 

Mrs. Hathorne had been an easy, hap- 
py city girl, one of the forturate; the 
motherless, only child, the adored idol. 

When her father died, a year after her 
marriage, life had hardly begun to unde- 
ceive her vigorous, hopeful heart. They 
had quite a comfortable home at Zion’s 
Hill, and she explained the abs nce of 
things by saying, We are in the country. 

This November afternoon, when she 
crawled up the steps of the pert little sub- 
urban house of seven rooms, and her hus- 
band had gone to start the furnace fire, 
she drew up the shades in the cold kitchen 
where the grocery book hung, and look- 
ed out. The sky was darkening over the 
(Queen Anne house opposite. She glanced 
at the big gravel pit at the foot of the 
street. Then the luggage came crashing 
up the steps, and she wondered how she 
was going to unpack it all with such a 
back-ache, and then remembered that if 
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she cried she would be good for nothing. 
It was one of those moments when the 
terrible inadequacy of power to necessity 
overwhelms us. 

‘**Poor papa!” she said. Only a wo- 
man will understand that irrelevant little 
ery. She was glad he had not lived to 
see how hard it all was. 

Then her strong voice rang cheerfully 
through the empty house: 

‘*Are the book boxes all right—all 
here? The rest are less valuable. Dear! 
Come up and see how beautifully every- 
thing has come through. ... Oh, it is bet- 
ter than boarding!’ She turned, when 
the expressmen had left them alone, and 
clung to him in a wave of passionate ten- 
derness. 

“Oh, it is a home. Dear, don’t wor- 
ry. We will keep it. Iwill work. We 
will work—when we get settled. And 
there is my new book. You shall have 
meat enough, and all the new reviews!” 

She managed to slip away from him 
that evening, as, with soft feminine obsti- 
nacy, she had meant to, all along. There 
was no kerosene. They needed tacks. 
There was nothing for his breakfast. 

‘‘And you are so tired. There, dear! 
I will run to the stores.” 

‘*T am tired,” acceded the teacher, 
sinking heavily upon the cheap lounge 
which he had drawn up beside the regis- 
ter. He let her go—she smiled to think 
how easily, as she hurried down in the 
windy November night, as straight to 
the post-office as her aching feet could 
carry her. 

With fire on her white cheeks, and 
breath panting through her delicate lips, 
she snatched the evening mail from the 
postmaster. Her agitation attracted the 
attention of the postmaster’s sister, who 
watched her as she tore open the only 
letter addressed to herself. She sat down 
in the show-window (the post-office had 
been built for a shoe store) and read the 
letter, which ran: 


** Mrs. M. L. Hathorne : 

‘DEAR Mrs. HATHORNE,—We are in 
receipt of your MS. entitled ‘Love's 
Daily Bread.’ We should have acknow- 
ledged it some weeks ago, but in the 
pressure of business it has been overlook- 
ed. We beg to say that we will give it 
our consideration at our earliest conven- 
ience. We hope that it may prove as sat- 
isfactory as the novel which we had the 
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pleasure of publishing for you some years 
since. We regret to say that the excel- 
lent sales of A Platonic Friendship 
have come to a practical end. We hope 
that the tale which we have in hand will 
prove to be of a more permanent interest 
to the public. 
We are, madam, yours very truly, 
BIND AND BLow, Publishers.” 


Mary Hathorne had stumbled vpon 
what is called literary success as softly 
and with as much surprise as she stum- 
bled now, for very exhaustion, upon a 
rolling pebble in the concrete sidewalk. 
She had written a book, and people had 
read it: That was all she knew about it. 
Editors had fought upon it, women had 
cried over it, and men smoked over it; 
libraries took twenty copies of it; her 
dearest poet wrote to her about it, and 
her most dreaded critic recognized her 
for it—all these facts had puzzled as 
much as they pleased her. She was too 
modest, too naive, too spontaneous a wo- 
man to analyze or to train herself. She 
had written the book as naturally as she 
had fallen in love. She had accepted her 
success as simply as she sang to her ba- 
bies. It had been a dizzy experience, 
short-lived and intoxicating. She was, 
in brief, one of too many American writ- 
ers who are the victims, not the masters, 
of what we call fame; who are caught to 
the clouds and dashed to the ground on 
the whirl of the same tornado. She was 
a ‘‘one-book author.” She had flashed 
and puffed out. She was threatened with 
the fate that meets the gift which has no 
sustaining power. She knew by instinct 
—for she had genius enough to possess 
fine instincts—that her new book would 
not move easily. But she had not ex- 
pected as much suspense and delay as if 
she were a new author. 

‘‘And oh, we need the money—we 
need it so!” she cried. 

For the proceeds of A Platonic Friend- 
ship were gone long ago: she had, in 
fact, sold her copyright for a trifling 
sum. Yet she had really expected her 
new novel to make them comfortable for 
awhile. A chilly doubt was sinking into 
some quicksand in her mind. She was 
not used to being slighted by publishers. 
She tore the letter of Messrs. Bind and 
Blow into twenty pieces. Her husband 
need not see it. He seemed to be asleep 
on the lounge when she got in; by-and- 
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by he turned, and asked if she had the 
tacks. No mention was made of the yi} 
lisher’s letter. If there were good news 
she would have run up the steps, ay 
dashed in to tell him. He knew, befoye 
her footfall turned the corner. But 
was not necessary to say anything. [Had 
he not let her go to the post-office on pu; 
pose? No matter what she thought 
him for doing so. He rolled over on the 
lounge like a lazy brute, while his heapt 
was wrung for her. He knew that |e 
spared her something harder to her than 
an aching back or blistered feet. He had 
begun already to deceive her in this mat- 
ter with the divine deceit of love. 

**T can’t go to bed yet,” she said at halt 
past ten o’clock. ‘‘ You'd better go. The 
mattresses are warm enough now, and we 
cannot work any more to-night. I must 
sit up awhile over those proofs which 
came this morning. There are twelve 
galleys—a double lot. They should have 
caught the return mail.” 

These were the proof-sheets of a little 
Sunday-school book, written over a year 
ago to meet a doctor's bill. The book had 
been paid for on receipt of the manu- 
script; it had not gone to press until this 
time. 

Now proof-sheets, as none but their 
slaves and victims know, easily take high 
rank in that class of inanimate things 
which is possessed of the Evil. The es 
sentially modern imagination might call 
them the electric cars of the literary pro- 
fession. Without regard to life or limb), 
they roll crashing into that margin of 
existence which is reserved for other hu 
man exactions. They lie in wait for one’s 
hour of maddening pre- engagement. 
They lurk, watching for one’s direst 
emergency. They select the confusing 
occasions of public amusement, and are 
well known to prefer a houseful of com 
pany. They delight to hit the eve of a 
journey. They meet the exhausted trav 
eller at the door of his hotel. In the 
house of his friend he becometh a hermit, 
and sitteth solitary, correcting his gal 
leys in the face of the offended host, who 
is a recent acquaintance, and impressed 
with the bad manners of the literary 
class. 

The proof-sheet delights to detain one 
from the reception given in honor of the 
author. It pursues one to the foot of the 
lecture platform, and to the pulpit stairs. 
It loveth Christmas eve and house-clean- 
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‘ng. It aims even at the wedding - day. 
it haunts the sick-room. It shows a 
-houlish interest in the crises of bereave- 
ment. I have repeatedly known it to 
nursue funerals, and to call the mourner 
from the coffin, or meet him as he returns 
from the grave. On such timely and wel- 
eome oeceasions the printer’s brief com- 
mand, ‘* Return immediately,” stares in 
the face the unfortunate who has vainly 
hoped for the freedom of an hour of sor- 
row or of joy. 

Therefore, when her proof-sheets must 
needs select her moving-day to add their 
fire to her whirling brain, poor little Mrs. 
Hathorne felt no undue surprise. It did 
indeed occur to her that if she had been 
a washer-woman her days work would 
have been done by this time, possibly even 
been deferred or omitted in view of the 
circumstances. But this white-handed 
daughter of toil was a patient little wo- 
man, and more accustomed to do her 
work than to complain of it. She sat till 
midnight, then crawled up and threw her- 
self on the bed in her clothes. She was 
too exhausted to undress, and Aristotle 
Demosthenes Hathorne was too sound 
asleep to know it. 

The children came out when the house 
got warm, and life in Cantelope “* set in,” 
as we say of a snow-storm. They were 
pretty, pleasant children enough; gentle 
and shy,and not inhumanly noisy—schol- 
ars’ children; easily amused with pic- 
ture-books, and accustomed not to play 
auction or tally-ho while their parents 
read and wrote. But they had the defects 
of their temperaments; being sensitive, 
they were not strong; they were ailing 
a good deal; the autumn was cold; the 
boy had the croup, and so on; and their 
mother did not get to work, as she had 
hoped, upon her novelette for the Pacific. 
It would have made them all quite easy 
for the winter if it could have been fin- 
ished; and then if it had been paid for in 
advance, 

‘““T seem to be too tired to write,” she 
said, apologetically, when her husband 
came home, gloomy and bitter, from his 
two cheap pupils and told her that one of 
them was about to prefer a Harvard tu- 
tor; being the son of a lime-contractor, 
who thought Mr. Hathorne behind the 
times. 

‘Lam sorry I can’t seem to be stronger 
and get at it. We must depend upon my 
book this year. Never mind, dear!” 
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‘“You say that every time,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ You'd say ‘Never mind, dear,’ 
if we were ordered to Siberia, or provid- 
ing a dinner for the Spartan’s fox.” 

His soft dark eyes filled. He looked at 
her: with the adoring hunger of a man 
who is cheated by fate out of his natural 
right to protect from toil and responsi- 
bility the woman whom he loves. Then 
he went up stairs and locked his study 
door. 

She listened for a few moments to his 
heavy footfall, nervously pacing over- 
head arfd shaking the thin floor. 

‘*Come, Popsy! Come, Boy!” she call- 
ed merrily to the children. ‘‘Come down 
to the post-office and get a good-luck 
letter!” 

This nervous journey to the post-office 
had become both the open and the secret 
occupation of her restless days. A singu- 
lar silence had fallen upon the house of 
Messrs. Bind and Blow. When before 
had the author of A Platonic Friend- 
ship been kept waiting by a publisher ? 
The book should have been in press by 
this time. The ‘* good-luck letter” did 
not come. 

‘I fink it’s nuffin but Sandy Close or 
a Bible story,” confided Boy to Popsy, 
with masculine and modern scepticism 
as to the occult. 

“Oh, Boy!” rebuked Popsy, on a high 
moral throat tone. ‘‘ Ve Bible came.” 

“‘T fought a man to-day, mamma,” ob- 
served Boy, as he cantered to the post- 
office. ‘‘It was ve grocer-man; I pitched 
into him, I bet you!” 

‘*Dear me, Boy! Why in the world 
should you fight the grocer ?” 

‘Cause I was engaged to his little 
sister, who sits on ve cart,”’ explained 
Boy, serenely. ‘‘She said Tennyson was 
a bigger writer van you, mamma. SoI 
broke ve engagement. I couldn't fight a 
girl, you know. SoI fought ve grocer. 
She’s nuffin but a step-sister, anyhow.” 

‘*“Mamma! Has you’ good-luck letter 
come? Mamma!” 

‘** Run home, Popsy,” she said, faintly. 
‘*Run on, Boy. I'll overtake you.” 

She sank down on the show-window. 
The office was empty. The sun streamed 
in all over the steam-heated, suffocating 
room. Mrs. Hathorne slowly opened the 
letter of Messrs. Bind and Blow. Her 
fingers shook so that the postmaster’s 
sister could see them. Her eyes dashed 
over the words: 
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the seocdecanien of your novel, 
Daily Bread.’ We have submitted the 
MSS. to three of our best readers, which 
accounts for our delay in forwarding to 
you the result of our consideration. 
There is a diversity of opinion among 
them, but the odds are against the wis- 
dom of our undertaking the work at the 
present time. It does not present itself 
to the judgment of the house as possess- 
ing the popular qualities of your former 
book; and we fear that its publication 
would disappoint both yourself and us. 
‘‘Hoping to receive from you at some 
future time a novel calculated to main- 
tain the enviable literary reputation 
which you have already acquired, we are, 
dear madam, yours very truly, 
BIND AND BLow.” 


The children came trotting back for 
her, she staid so long; and the _ post- 
master’s sister asked her if she didn’t feel 
a little faint. 

“Don’t arx her, Boy,” whispered 
Popsy, with the quick intuition of a little 
woman. ‘‘ Don’t arx mamma for luck 
letters to-day. It isn’t coming till an- 
nover mail.” 

When she got home her husband met 
her. His thin jaws worked unsteadily. 
He came down the steps and helped her 
in. ‘‘He knows,” she thought. ‘He 
sees. I need not tell him.” 

Neither said anything to~the other 
about the manuscript; and dusk came 
on. She left her last domestic experi- 
ment, hopefully imported at extra wages 
from Cantelope - on - the - Saint - Henry, to 
provide such a supper as the gods might 
decree, and went away up stairs alone. 

She looked at her drawn face with a 
fierce resentment that she was not made 
of tougher fibre. 

‘You ought to be too proud to ery, 
you poor gray-haired thing!” she sobbed. 
She tossed her things about to find a 
pink ribbon that brightened up her worn 
black ‘*‘ afternoon dress”; she added a bit 
of fine lace and an antique bracelet that 
her father gave her. She had a grim 
notion of making herself gay, so nobody 
should notice that she had been crying. 
Searching for a fresh handkerchief (on 
such trifles hangs our fate), she opened 
her husband’s bureau drawer by mistake. 

There, face down upon his collars and 
cuffs, lay a fat brown parcel. She turn- 
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. We regret to be obliged to decline 
‘ Love’s 









ed it over. It was the manuscript of 

**Love’s Daily Bread.” It had come 
express while she was at the post-oflicc 
and Mr. Hathorne had hidden it, like ; 
poor masculine ostrich that he was, wii} 
stupid, blundering, precious tenderness 
that she might not know, till he could ce 
up courage to tell her. 

It was days before either of them m 
tioned the matter. But when she wen 
down to tea in the pink ribbon and «a: 
tique bracelet, carrying herself in he 
poor dress as no woman can but one whio 
has once known the ease and the manner 
of the world, the disappointed author 
went up to her unsuccessful scholar and 
put both arms around his thin neck. 

‘Never mind, dear,” she said: ‘* never 
mind!” 

‘*Oh, I shall secure more pupils, with 
out a doubt,” he answered, quickly. He 
thought himself a tactician of a high 
order. 

The history of that first winter in the 
hired house at Cantelope Corner was the 
history of a manuscript. 

Doubtless the neighboring Cantelopers 
bore their share of the universal human 
struggle; but sometimes it- seemed, by 
comparison, an easy share. How fared 
it with the clerk, the carpenter, the baker, 
and the electrician in the Queen Anne 
house? Not one of them but knew more 
of daily creature comfort and less of hat 
rowing anxiety than our two students 
who, if they suspected the truth, that tle 
grocer at their back door went to a better 
dinner and a warmer house than theirs, 
never admitted it, even to each other. 
The house of the electrician came to seem 
to them by bitter contrast a place of de- 
gree. They had been so used to the 
standards by which professional people 
judge of society that it was a moral 
shock to them to find themselves * 
ing up,” as the phrase goes, to a man 
who ordered his coal by the dozen tons, 
and assaulted the English in which lhe 
addressed the expressman who broug)lit 
out his game dinners from the town mar 
kets. Pi 

‘“ Wire has offered me a place in his 
what-you-may-call-it,” said the ex-prin 
cipal of Mount Zion Academy one day, 
with an ironical smile. ‘‘ He has taken 
the notion that he would like a ‘ professor" 
attached to his concern. He suggested it 
on the 8.10 train yesterday, in everybody's 
hearing.” 


look 
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“You declined, of course!” The 
daughter of Boston’s distinguished liter- 
editor lifted her head. She was a 
ensible little woman, but the scorn of 
trade” was in her blood. 

‘{—that is—I waived the question,” 
replied Demosthenes Hathorne, with a 
haggard look. ‘‘I have one pupil left.” 

“And I, my book!” she cried, hotly. 

I have sent it off again. It must be 
printed! I shall keep on sending it— 
till I die.” 

She was sitting by the window in the 
full light of their only sunny room when 
she spoke; and he looked at her closely. 
It occurred to him for the first time that 
she did not look as well as usual; but, 
being an instructed man, he reasoned 
that the impression was probably the re- 
sult of a sub-conscious cerebration, act- 
ing automatically upon the brain cells 
by the conduit of her last three words. 
This explanation was quite satisfactory 
to him. 

Now it chanced that a week from that 
day she found herself too tired to go for 
the evening mail, and he somewhat re- 
luctantly took the pathetic little walk 
which both of them had come to 
look with a kind of misery not to be un- 
derstood in Cantelope Corner. The gro- 
cer and the electrician were spared that 
subtle anguish. The postmaster and the 
expressman, unconscious agents in the 
fate of the author who was outliving her 
popularity, looked upon the tragedy of 
that higher, sadder lot with the perplexity 
of beings from another world. 

‘‘Mummer’s deaded,” announced Pop- 
sy, calmly, when her father came home 
with the mail that night. The little girl 
was engaged in pouring the contents of 
the syrup jug upon the face of her mo- 
ther, who lay unconscious upon the rude 
lounge. 

It happened to be one of those interreg- 
na sO common in country and suburban 
life, to be most succinctly described by 
the two, and the too familiar, words, ‘‘ No 
girl.” There had been guests to lunch 
as a matter of course—one of the Mount 
Zion faculty, and Boston ladies. Our 
friends could not wholly escape, even in 
Cantelope, the fate of the refined poor. 
They must meet the demands of cultivated 
society upon less than the income of a 
good mechanic. 

This delicate woman, who had scarcely 
had a broom in her hands till she was 
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married, had dropped, after the dishes 
in an attempt to mop the 


were ‘‘ done,” 
kitchen floor. 

Demosthenes Hathorne was frightened. 
He looked vacantly about the womanless 
house, then sent, for the love of Heaven, 
to his nearest uneducated neighbor. Mol- 
ly the cook ran over with the heartiest, 
prettiest Irish sympathy in the world, and 
between them they got the poor lady to 
bed. 

In the bustle consequent upon this in- 
cident, Mrs. Hathorne did not ask her 
husband, nor did he tell her, whether he 
had heard from the manuscript of ‘* Love’s 
Daily Bread.” He put away the letter, 
which was hidden agaiast his throbbing 
heart; he tucked it between the leaves of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Her 
book had been, somewhat curtly, refused. 

When she came to herself she sent the 
story out again courageously enough. 
She had begun to expect it back by this 
time. They now fell into the way of 
avoiding the subject altogether. Neither 
asked, ‘‘Haven't Scowl and Critic acknow- 
ledged the manuscript yet?” Neither 
said, ‘‘ Have you tried Vellum and Vol- 
ume’s Sons, as you meant to?’ She 
ceased to haunt the post-office. She 
winced when the expressman drove down 
the north side of their little street. 

One bright morning, when Messrs. 
Frisky and Flourish had returned the 
book, with the objection that it was too 
‘earnest ” for their trade, Mary Hathorne 
stoutly put on her bonnet and rather a 
thick veil, and went in to Boston by the 
next train, bearing a rising determina- 
tion in her heavy heart and the rejected 
manuscript in her trembling hand. 

She went straight to the private office 
of that prince of American publishers, 
who will be remembered longer for his 
great, good heart, and for his exquisite 
courtesy to timid and troubled authors, 
than he will for the high quality of the 
success which gave him his unique posi- 
tion in the advancement of American 
literature. 

Her courage was born of her despair. 
She had never dared to approach him 
before. Her own publishers, selected 
with her natural timidity and in youth, 
had been but second-rate folk; and of the 
firms that had rebuffed her since, not one 
presumed to compete with the distin- 
guished house to which, at last, so to 
speak, she crawled. 
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“TI will never try again,” she said, as 
she tottered into the elevator. 

The publisher glanced at her card. 
‘**You do me honor, madam,” he said, 
with that high-bred but wholly human 
manner of his. ‘‘ A Platonic Friendship 
deserved the success it met. I shall ex- 
amine your book with sympathy.... I 
knew your father,” he added, gently. 

The tears started behind her thick veil ; 
she choked like a school-girl sending in 
a prize essay. In her effort to control 
her emotions her veil dropped, and his 
deep-set, observant gaze rested upon her 
sunken face. She had a beautiful face. 

‘* That is a dying woman,” thought the 
man of fine eyes. 

‘*I have been — discouraged,” she 
breathed, impulsively. 

Then, like the unworldly being that 
she was, half child, half woman, she 
dashed headlong, and told him the whole 
story. 

‘*T may as well take my manuscript 
back now,” she gasped. ‘‘ You won't 
want it—now I have told.” 

She held out her shaking hand. 

But he who was wisest of the wise in 
the mysterious laws that govern the great 
freshets of public taste and whim—the 
great publisher shook his gray head, and 
snapped the lock of his awful safe upon 
‘ Love’s Daily Bread.” 

‘* Dear Mrs. Hathorne,” he said, firmly, 
“IT do not conduct my house according 
to the judgments of other’ publishers. 
You are tired out, I see, and disheart- 
ened,as yousay. You forget that, while 
it is not uncommon for a popular author 
to meet apparent failure after a first suc- 
cess, there sometimes comes what athletes 
call a second wind. Whatever happens, 
you may feel sure that your manuscript 
will have been read by a friend to your 
best possibilities and to yourself. Even 
if this book ‘should fail—what of that? 
You have a dozen better in the brain 
that conceived your first novel. Take 
heart. Believe in yourself—for the pub- 
lic believes in you; and so do I.” 

“She needs roast beef—and cream— 
and a nurse for the children,” he thought, 
with swift compassion, as he watched 
the color dash her deathly face. 


The grocer left his cart standing where 
it was, and ran over to Mr. We-Hold-the- 
Wires’ Queen Anne back door. He ran 
fast, and entered breathless. 
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‘*Molly! Molly, my dear! Hurry over 
to Hathorne’s for the Lord’s sake; and 
maybe Mrs. Wire would go; they need 
women there! She’s taken very dan- 
gerous, and nobody to home but thie 
young ones and that Tom-fool of a Swede. 
who can’t speak a word of Christian Eng- 
lish, from Northwest Cantelope. And do 
be quick about it!” 


It was hours, it was days, it was years, 
for aught she could have told them, 
when she lifted her conscious eyes to 
their watching faces. 

‘** Kathleen!” she breathed. 

She thought she was in her father's 
house. But it was not Kathleen. Irish 
Molly was there, crying as the women 
of her race cry from the bubbling sym 
pathy of their kind and easy hearts 
Mrs. W. H. T. Wire was there, so gently 
and so deftly serving this stricken neigh- 
bor that one would never think to ask 
whether her husband had been to college. 
And then there was a doctor, from Can 
telope Cascade. A voice somewhere spoke 
of ‘‘such an excellent nurse.” 

‘*‘Hasn’t my husband come home from 
Boston yet?” asked Mary Hathorne, feeb] 

Then she perceived that arms held her, 
and that they were his. Great burning 
tears fell on her face. 

‘*Oh, Thene,” she said, ‘‘it will give 
you such a headache!” 

She did not say anything more then; 
she did not ask about the baby; and it 
was not till the next day that they told 
her that the little creature—born long be 
fore it was expected—had breathed and 
cried and died. 

She did not express any sorrow, but 
only said to her husband: ‘“ I’m afraid | 
wasn’t quite strong enough to take care 
of it. And how could we have sent 
another through college?” 


Midwinter sank heavily into the windy 
climate of Cantelope Corner. Do the best 
they might, the house was cold. She 
could not leave her room, and indeed 
she showed no inclination to do so. 

‘‘T shall be better next week,” she said. 
But next week she was not any better. 
She did not talk much, even to her hus 
band. But he could see that anxiety did 
a deadly work upon her. It was the 
mortal anxiety of a woman who has 
borne the heavy end of life for her be- 
loved so long, and so bravely, that death 
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-ppeared to her like the return of the 
aniverse to chaos. 

3oy must go to Harvard, you know,” 

said one day. ‘IT don’t see how it 

ver going to be done—without me,” 

.dded, in a dull voice. But when 

tried to answer her, she stopped his 

ibling lips with her little, shrunken 
neers, and sank away intoa weak sleep. 

She talked affectionately of Irish Molly 

and then. ‘‘Give her some of my 

othes. I have one or two dresses left 

t she would be willing to wear. And 

there is dear Mrs. Wire. I never 
lerstood such sorts of people before. 

has done things so—so delicately. I 
vish you could find some way to repay 

obligation.” 

Then he plucked up courage to tell her 
that he had accepted the position in W. 

T. Wire and Co. He hoped to can- 
cel any obligation they were under by 
serving the science of electricity, as rep- 
esented in that particular firm, with the 
honor and the intelligence of an educated 
gentleman. 

I will give him more than my sala- 
ry's worth!” he said, proudly. ‘‘It is 
only on trial,” he pleaded. ‘‘I haven't 
committed myself for more than six 
months. And I’ve about concluded, 
Mary, that if a man can’t do one thing, 
it is no disgrace to him to do another. 
Besides, the fact is, my darling, I have 
parted with my last pupil.” 

‘Oh, never mind!” she sighed, with 
the phantom of her old smile. 

All this while she had never alluded 
to her book. She had not once asked 
him if he brought anything for her from 
the evening mail. Intoa silence as deep 
as that other silence down which she 
was sinking, ghe dropped ‘the subject of 
‘‘Love’s Daily Bread” forever. 

‘It has been rejected,” she told her- 
self quite plainly, ‘‘and he can’t bear to 
tell me.” 

Only once she said to him: ‘‘ My work 
is over, Thene, don’t you see? My day 
is done. I’ve run my race, and I'm not 
fashionable any more. I don’t suppose I 
write after the new style. And I haven't 
been very strong, you know. And oh, 
we've had such a hard pull!” 

The tears did not start in her dry, bright 
eyes. She looked on, over his head, out 
of the window, at the cold sky that over- 
hung the gravel pits. She did not seem 
to see him. The children ran in and 
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called her, kissing and laughing, but she 
responded vaguely to them. 

He felt at the bottom of his heart that 
she was so worn out, she needed rest so 
much, that she was not altogether sorry 
to die. He perceived that she was not 
making the full fight. And yet, God 
knew! she loved him. But she was sink- 
ing for lack of a stimulant which he could 
not give. Already the awful distance of 
death seemed to have crept in between 
the husband and the wife. 

‘“Kiss me on my cheek, dear,” she 
said. ‘‘ Don’t keep away the air. Oh, 
I've tried—to do my share—to help along. 
But it isn’t easy doing....so many 
things. Don’t let Popsy take to writ- 
ing.” 


Popsy and Boy went to the morning 
mail, for their father had gone in on 
the early train; it was his first day’s 
work in the service of W. H. T. Wire 
and Co. It wrung his heart so to leave 
her from eight o'clock till five, that he 
forgot that it was otherwise afflicting to 
‘* go into trade.” 

So Popsy and Boy went to the mail. 
The nurse and the Swede remained in the 
house. It was a sunny day. 

The children cantered down and trot- 
ted back. She lay idly on the lounge, 
vaguely looking over at the Queen Anne 
house, and did not see the little things 
when they ran down the northern side- 
walk. They rushed, and bounded in. 

Popsy carried the papers, and Boy 
hugged the letters to his breast. There 
were several of them, and she looked 
them over idly; two from Mount Zion, 
for Mr. Hathorne; a bill; another bill; 
a receipt; a few pages of pretty feminine 
sympathy for herself from a Beacon 
Street friend; last in the pile, a letter 
in a strange hand. The envelope bore 
the crest of the great, publishing house, 
to whose threshold she had crept with 
the rejected manuscript which she had 
threatened to send somewhere ‘‘ till she 
died.” 

She did not show any emotion now. 
She felt too near the real world to be 
shaken by the phantasms of this. What 
could happen? What could matter now? 
The book had been refused weeks ago. 
The great publisher was sorry that she 
was dying, perhaps. He would say some 
kindly thing—for her father’s sake. She 
cut the letter slowly, with a little pearl 
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letter-opener which the children gave 
her on Christmas. 

A folded paper dropped from it, which 
fell to the floor. She read the letter 
leisurely. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Hathorne,” so it ran, 
‘*T owe you an apology for my delay in 
writing. A somewhat serious illness 
must be my excuse. Being now quite 
well again, I have myself read your nov- 
el, ‘Love's Daily Bread,’ and shall take 
much pleasure in publishing the same. 
I regard it as a story of a high order, 
and a great advance upon your first. I 
shall be happy to publish it upon the 
usual ten per cent. royalty. But I am so 
confident of its success that I take the 
liberty of enclosing our check for a sum 
in advance, which, I hope, you may feel 
an interest in receiving, as a test of our 
faith in the book. When your profits 
upon the sales shall have reached the 
limit of this sum, your royalty upon all 
subsequent sales will begin. If these 
terms are agreeable to yourself, we will 
send contracts to that effect for your 
signature, and put the book to press at 
once. 

‘‘T anticipate for the novef a rousing 
sale. You have found your second wind. 
I predict for the book a literary success 
which will inspire you to write us a dozen 
more. 

I am, dear Mrs. Hathorne, 
Yours sincerely, 





‘‘Mummer,” said Popsy, severely, 
‘“You’'ve dwopped a good-luck letter. 
Boy was making a cannycupio of it. I 
took it away, for he don’t know any bet- 
ter; ‘n’ now he’s playing cut his froat 
wiv you’ Christmas letter-scutter.” 

The child put the folded paper into her 
mother’s transparent hand. It was a 
check for one thousand dollars. 


She took her first walk to the post-of- 
fice one divine spring day, and the chil- 
dren cantered on before. Hope had done 
its hearty work. The wine of success 
sprang to her head and bounded in her 
veins. Care fled, and death followed the 
footsteps of care. 

What a day! The early suburban 
robins and blue-jays swooped upon the 
lightning-rod of the rented house, and 
swayed away, chattering and trilling joy- 
ously. The very sunshine seemed to say: 
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‘‘Well again! Well again!” Even the 
quartz in the gravel pits glittered 
something precious. 

The Queen Anne house opposite was 
all alive with neighborly interest. M)s. 
Wire came down the steps and offered 
her a glass of wine, and Molly ran out 
bareheaded and over the street, and guye 
the convalescent lady a good hug before 
every body, for she said she couldn’t help jt 

Then the expressman drove up, and 
said how glad he was to see her out 
again. And the postmaster’s sister said 
she was quite a stranger, and welcone 
back! But the grocer stopped his cart, 
and lifted her in, and took her home, for 
he said she wasn’t fit to walk it. He 
was definitely deferential, and asked her 
how she liked the butter. He talked 
about Love's Daily Bread. He said there 
was a piece about it in the Cantelope 
Weekly Telephone. He said he heard it 
was a bigger thing than The Innoceint 
Sin. In the course of the little journey 
he confided to her that he hoped to marry 
Molly in July. And all the neighborly, 
pleasant place, the ‘‘town with the coun 
try heart,” seemed to her to shine that 
day; and she felt as if her own happi 
ness were something which had brimmed 
over till it flooded and filled the world. 

Her husband came home by an early 
train. When he saw her watching for 
him at the window, looking like a new 
wife in her new cream-white gown, but 
leaning, pale and sweet, in her old place 
in her old way, the children, all faces 
and no bodies, like the cherubs in the pic 
tures, cuddling behind her, he choked, 
and bowed his face, and blessed God; and 
then he ran up the steps, and caught her. 

By-and-by she showed him the letter 
which she had kept all day, ‘‘ We will 
read it together,” she said. ‘‘I thought 
I'd rather wait for you.” 

It was the letter of the publisher who 
was so wise in the wiles of the world of 
books, and so tender in the world of the 
broken of spirit and of hope. 

‘*The book is moving grandly,” so he 
wrote. ‘‘The orders are coming in by 
telegraph. Love's Daily Bread will be 
the novel of the year.... When you are 
quite well, give us another.” 

‘I wonder if J might take another?” 
said Demosthenes Hathorne, slowly. 

He turned his wife’s face to his; and 
if he was prouder of the kiss than he was 
of the book, who would blame him? 
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T was on the railway between Alexan- 

drowo and Warsaw. Remington and 
I had secured a compartment to ourselves, 
and were looking forward to a comfort- 
able rest, stretched each upon a soft seat. 
We were on the ‘‘ express,” which in Rus- 
sia means a train that does not carry cat- 
tle, and occasionally attains a speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour. Shortly after 
leaving the German frontier a tall beard- 
ed official, wearing an Astrakhan hat, 
loose trousers tucked into long boots, and 
a tunic belted at the waist, threw open our 
door with startling swiftness. He stood 
still for a moment, observing us intently ; 
then consulted a piece of paper he held in 
his hand, looked once more-keenly at me, 
then turned and said a few words to a 
similarly dressed man behind him, who 
had been hidden from us by the door of 
the compartment, but who now came for- 
ward and assisted in the scrutiny. 

Under the circumstances we could not 
but regard their behavior as an act of im- 
pertinence, for each of us bore a document 
technically known as ‘‘ special passport,” 
issued by our government only to accred- 
ited agents and such as are particularly 
vouched for. This document was signed 
by the ex-Secretary of State James G. 
Blaine on March 4, 1892, and was a request 
‘*to permit [the bearer] to pass freely with- 
out let or molestation, and to extend to 
him all such friendly aid and protection 
as would be extended to like citizens of 
foreign governments resorting to the 
United States.” 

I had also a second passport with me, 
which included my wife. That was, how- 
ever, only the ordinary passport, which 
invoked not friendly aid and protection, 
but simply ‘‘ lawful aid and protection.” 

As the bearded official continued his 
scrutiny, we sought to pretend indiffer- 
ence, and handed our tickets, which were 
accepted in a mechanical manner, The 
door was slammed, and we were once 
more alone. 

Neither of us relished the episode, for 
we were travelling on a legitimate errand, 
and had taken special pains to establish 
our identity in the proper quarters. The 
United States government had commis- 
sioned me to make a report upon the best 
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means of protecting our sea-coast against 
the ravages of wind and waves, and my 
orders were to note particularly what had 
been done along the sandy shores of the 
Baltic, where the conditions suggest very 
strongly our shores of Long Island and 
New Jersey. 

‘*“What do you suppose that fellow 
wanted of us ?” queried Remington. 

‘‘A ruble,” said I; *‘ and we've got the 
best of him;” with which comprehensive 
answer I began to roll my jacket up for a 
pillow. 

‘*That won't do,” said Remington, after 
a pause. ‘‘ That fellow with the beard 
had more than a ruble’s worth of scowl] 
on him. He was comparing you with 
his paper. You've grown a beard since 
your last passport.” 

‘*That’s none of his business,” I an- 
swered. 

To be sure, I had grown a beard during 
the winter, because I had torn a finger to 
pieces while experimenting with a cog- 
wheel. But I could not see why the po- 
lice should care about that. 

‘At any rate,” continued Remington, 
with emphasis, ‘‘that fellow with the 
beard is going to make us trouble. I feel 
it down in my bones. I don’t mind being 
shot, but I do hate sitting still in prison. 
Good-night.” 

II. 

The train rumbled into Warsaw. Rem- 
ington and I handed our yalises to the 
porter of the hotel, but, instead of taking 
the omnibus or cab, slipped out through 
the crowd, and, with the aid of a map, 
strolled about the streets to take a look at 
the town before reporting at the hotel. 

In Paris I had made the acquaintance 
of a very intelligent Polish landed pro- 
prietor, and had promised to look him 
up. The address he had given me in 
Warsaw was that of a German chemist 
in a large drug shop. I was to ask for 
Mr. X., and introduce myself—the rest I 
was to leave to him. * 

This seemed an odd way of accomplish- 
ing a simple and innocent visit, but there 
was no other. We entered the drug 
store; pretended to need a tooth- brush; 
asked casually for Mr. X.; he appeared 
from a back room; I pretended to want 
something chemical, and when out of 
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ear-shot, asked after my 
friend. The manner 
of Mr. X. immediately 
changed ; he took me into 
his back room, leaving 
Remington to inspect 
tooth-brushes, and after 
satisfving himself that I 
was the party I pretended 
to be. said, anxiously, 

‘Have you been to 
your hotel yet?” 
' [ said no. 

“That is right,” said 
he, somewhat relieved. 
‘*Are you sure that no 
one has tracked you from 
the station to this door?” 

I told him how we had 
disposed of our luggage, 
how we _ had slipped 
through the crowd, and 
expressed the opinion 
that if auy one had kept 
an eye on us during the 
railway journey, he cer- 
tainly could not have 
followed us to his door 
without our knowledge. 

‘You did well,” he 
said; ‘‘ but still, you had 
better not call on Mr. 
Zerowski,” for that was 
my friend’s name. ‘* You 
had better go to your 
hotel now, for if you stay 
longer away, it will ex- 
cite suspicion. Say nothing while a ser- 
vant is in the room. If you have any pa- 
pers you don’t wish read, carry them on 
your person. A police spy will come to 
your room five minutes after you have 
surrendered your passport. He will pre- 
tend to be an American, or at least to 
have lived in America and to love Ameri- 
cans. He will want to find out what you 
have done and what you propose doing, 
and will see that you are watched. While 
you are out he will see that your luggage 
is searched; you had better lock nothing 
up. Tell him you leave early to-morrow 
morning for St. Petersburg, and must 
have your passports back; promise him 
aruble, to have no mistake. Then drop 
in at the Café Tomboff at exactly 3.50, 
but do not act as though you looked for 
any one there. Zerowski will join you 
five minutes later, quite by accident, you 
understand. Good-by.” 


THE THIRD SECTION AT WORK. 


III. 

Remington and I looked at each other 
dubiously as we left the chemist and 
sought our hotel. Neither of us relished 
the idea of attaining our object by indi- 
rect methods, although I was prepared to 
sacrifice something for the sake of ex- 
changing news with my Polish friend 
Zerowski, who, by-the-way, makes it his 
business to know what is going on. 

“I don’t care for Russia, anyway,” 
said Remington, finally, after we had 
spent some minutes debating the advisa- 
bility of joining Zerowski at the Café 
Tomboff. ‘Let's go back to Germany, 
Hungary, Turkey, Africa—any where out 
of this—” 

He did not finish his sentence, for at 
that point the door opened softiy and 
swiftly to admit a sleek little bald-headed, 
black-coated, blinking man of about fifty 
years of age, who said, with a smirk, and 
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in bad English, ‘‘ I thought I heard you 
say ‘Come in!” 

We had not said ‘‘ Come in,” but did 
not discuss that point. 

‘*You have just arrived from Berlin?” 
he said. 

‘*No; from America,” said Remington. 

‘*But where did you stop last before 
reaching Warsaw ?” 

‘*Wherever the train stopped,” said 
Remington. 


‘*] THOUGHT I HEARD YOU SAY ‘COME IN!” 


He then tried to know where our next 
objective was, whether we had friends in 
Warsaw, how long we should stop, and 
finally offered himself to us as guide, 
philosopher, and friend, on the strength 
of having lost his heart in America. 

We parried his questions, gave him to 
understand that we did not need him, 
expelled him finally from the room, and 
then strolled off to the Café Tomboff. 

The chemist was right; the spy was in 
our wake. We had scarcely seated our- 
selves at the Tomboff when the little 
blinking man entered the place, took his 
seat at a table in the corner, and engaged 
in earnest conversation with a guest who 
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had been sipping a cup of coffee there. 
The subject of the conversation was ob- 
viously ourselves, to judge by the manner 
in which the second man’s eyes worked 
in our direction. The blinking man soon 
disappeared, and the younger one was 
left to watch. 

Zerowski entered the outer door of the 
Tomboff exactly five minutes after Rem 
ington and I had taken our seats. He 
stood a moment on the threshold, in thy 
manner of a man undecided whether to 
loaf or go to work. His eyes rested on 
us, then on the spy, then wandered list- 
lessly about the room. Finally, pretend 
ing to be very much bored, he sauntered 
down amongst the little tables, passed 
ours without a glance at me, went slowly 
to the farthest end of the establishment, 
appeared very much annoyed at not find- 
ing a table for himself alone, strolled 
back towards us, asked politely if he 
might sit at our table, took his seat as a 
stranger, offered Remington a cigarette, 
and said to me, in a whisper, as he bowed 
to Remington: 

‘*Consider that I’ve never seen you 
before; there is an agent of the secret 
service three tables from you.” 


Zerowski is one of the many patriots in 
Poland who remain in their own country, 
bound by large estates which they can- 
not dispose of, and who pray morning 
and night for a cessation of the present 


barbarous government. Like most Poles 
with a liberal education, he has served a 
term in the Warsaw citadel, and is on the 
list of ‘‘ suspects” who are to be arrested 
and deported at the first rumblings of 
revolution in Poland. 

‘* What is the news?” I asked. 

‘*Don’t ask me,” he said; ‘‘ we are in 
Russia, in the Military Department of the 
Vistula.” Then lowering his voice, he 
said, in French: ‘‘ There will be soon an- 
other excursion to Siberia—a large one 
this time—students of the university here 
—you should stop to see it—in about sev- 
enty days, I think.” 

Remington, whose senses have been 
quickened by mixing paints amongst the 
huts of Cheyennes and Apaches, gave me 
at this point a kick beneath the table- 
cloth, and remarked, with emphasis, that 
he did not relish the company of the 
sneak-agent, who by this time had brought 
his chair one table nearer. 

‘*T shall go from here to the theatre,” 
said Zerowski; ‘‘shall get three seats to- 
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gether; shall send two by a safe messen- 
ver to your hotel; they will be there in 
an hour; meanwhile stroll about town, 
and let the hotel porter know where you 
are going, so as to disarm suspicion.” 

The theatre was full; but as neither 
Remington nor I included Polish amongst 
our acquired accomplishments, we could 
not do justice to the performance. 

Zerowski came in, but:took a seat far 
away from us, in spite of the fact that the 
seat next to me remained vacant. After 
the first act we met in the adjoining 
garden, and his first words were: 

‘*Thank God, the scoundrel has gone! 
He saw that I took a seat far from you. 
He concludes that he can make nothing 
of us to-night. He has gone to write his 
report, or do some other dirty work.” 





‘You must know,” said Zerowski, 
“that the Czar’s government has under- 
taken to tear up by the roots every mani- 
festation of life that does not spring from 
soil prepared by Russian priest or police. 
The little veneer of civilization you find 
in Russia is due to Poland in the first 
place, and, in modern times, to Germany. 
Tama Pole. My family had enjoyed the 
fruits of European civilization hundreds 
of years before Russia emerged from a 
wilderness of prowling Cossacks. The 
Russian hates us because he is grossly in- 
ferior intellectually, and because we re- 
fuse to descend to his level. He has 
conquered us; he has flogged us; he has 
erased the name of Poland from his map. 
My children dare not speak their mother- 
tongue; my wife dares not employ a gov- 


IN THE CAFE TOMBOFF. 


**But about the university?” I asked. 

‘“Not a word has appeared or can ap- 
pear in any Russian paper; not a word 
can pass the censor that touches this mat- 
ter. I have a ‘discreet’ friend in the 
Warsaw faculty; he has told me some- 
thing, but it would mean dismissal or 
worse to him if the police knew that he 
had said a word about it.” 


erness of her own nation; my very ser- 
vants must be selected for me by the 
Russian police. The Czar has cut Poland 
off from all intercourse with Europe, and 
forced her to starve or pick up the crumbs 
from his table. The Pole can no longer 
get a decent education in his own country; 
the Russian police control our schools as 
they do our newspapers, and their object 
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is to have all the professions in Poland 
filled only by Orthodox Russians. 
‘**People in England and America can- 
not understand what this means, for su- 
perficially it seems a light burden. But 
look at it from the Polish side. You are 
a young man. You wish to become an 
engineer, a doctor, a lawyer, an archi- 
tect—anything of that kind. You must 
pass a series of government examina- 
tions, or you cannot begin to earn a liv- 
ing. Your examiners are Russians, and 
they have orders to favor all the ‘ Ortho- 


GENDARME IN WARSAW. 
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dox,’ and place obstacles in the way of 
Poles. Suppose, after passing all the pre. 
liminary obstacles, you get your govern 
ment license, you find then that you can 
accomplish everything if you are of the 
Greek Church, and next to nothing if 
you are not. In Russia the government 
permeates every department of human 
activity—military, medical, legal, admin 
istrative, telegraph, railway, engineering, 
You cannot place your finger on any 
thing that does not depend to a large 
extent upon government favor. As a 
result you find that at every step in your 
professional course you are heavily han- 
dicapped by the knowledge that you will 
never get employment except from the 
very few who are so bold as to employ 
you in spite of your national disability, 
Poles do still earn a living, but it is 
mainly by making themselves exception- 
ally useful to a Russian official who has 
more patronage than intelligence. <A 
few days before you arrived the Polish 
students at the Warsaw University had 
been deeply outraged by the Russian 
head of the faculty—or rather, I should 
say that a series of outrages brought on 
an explosion. The Russians, one and 


all, stupid or not, received diplomas at 
Commencement; while the Poles, whose 
capacity was notoriously superior, were, 


almost to a man, rejected. The shame- 
less political bias was so apparent that 
all Warsaw was ablaze, and one fine day 
the students lost control of themselves, 
and gave the three most obnoxious mem- 
bers of their faculty a sound pelting. 
Such a thing probably never could hap- 
pen in America—” 

To which I was compelled to answer 
that I had known, ‘‘’neath the elms of 
dear old Yale,” of students smashing the 
windows of a very unpopular tutor. 

‘*Bismarck used to pretend that the 
Poles were like the Irish, chronically re- 
bellious. That is not true. There is no 
similarity between the two nations. Eng- 
land is giving Ireland the best govern 
ment that unhappy country has ever had; 
Russia is giving Poland the worst gov 
ernment it is possible to conceive of 
worse even than what she gives her own 
Orthodox subjects. England is raising 
the Irish to a higher level; Russia is 
dragging us down into the mud.” 

‘*What will the police do with the 
disorderly Polish students?” I asked. 

‘‘Not so loud, if you please,” said 
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Zerowski, glancing about him. ‘‘ There 
are spies at work now. They are being 
vatehed. The meshes are being drawn 
slowly and silently about them. Their 
letters are intercepted. They are being 
lulled into a false sense of security. By- 
and-by, in about three months, a raid will 
be made, and another transport to Siberia 

Jetween the acts we met by accident 
Professor X., the Polish member of the 
faculty, to whom Zerowski introduced us. 

‘“Ask him about the university row,” 
whispered my friend to me. 

I did so, and Professor X. answered 
with ostentatious emphasis: 

‘*University row! You surely must 
be thinking of some other university! 
The Warsaw University never has any 
row of any kind! Good-evening.” 

Zerowski smiled sadly as the form of 
the professor disappeared in the crowd. 

“There goes,” said he, ‘‘a product of 
2ussian rule—the smooth liar. That is 


the man who told me the whole story. 
I introduced you only to give you a little 
object-lesson.” 

As we parted that night, Zerowski said: 
‘You will understand why it is better 


that I do not come to the station to see 
you off. You are being watched here, 
and you will not move in Russia without 
a police agent behind you.” 

IV. 

On the 6th of June Remington and I 
reached St. Petersburg, and after deposit- 
ing our scant canoe kit at the hotel, hur- 
ried to the legation of the United States. 

The St. Petersburg cabs have wheels a 
trifle larger than that of a wheelbarrow, 
and hold about as much. Remington and 
I hugged each other hard to keep from 
“dripping out” over the sides as we jump- 
ed and bumped over the rough pavement 
of the vast and lonesome squares that seem 
specially designed for military purposes. 
The horse of thedroschka is small but spry, 
and drags the clumsy little cab with ex- 
traordinary facility. Every other cab we 
met contained a man in uniform. Ger- 
many seemed bad enough in this respect, 
but in St. Petersburg there seemed no 
choice between uniforms and rags. The 
driver, no doubt, likes the small droschka 
because it makes his horse look stronger, 
while the official, no doubt, loves it be- 
cause it makes his proportions appear to 
advantage. The horse probably curses it 
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as a clumsy weight, and sighs for a civil- 
ized carriage. 

A most distinguished-looking footman 
opened the door for us, in answer to our 
ring, and ushered us into a room full of 
costly adornment. The legations of Ber 
lin, Paris, London, and Vienna paled in 
comparison with this princely suite, for 
from our seats we gazed in wonder upon 
room after room of corresponding luxury. 

Being but plain American travellers, 
and having been ushered into this apart- 
ment in answer to our desire to speak 
with our representative, we concluded 
that we were in the office of the United 
States, and that an extra appropriation 
had been made to defray the expense of 
this mission. But we were wrong. 

There was no United States minister 
in St. Petersburg when we called, and 
the first secretary, who acted as chargé, 
informed us that we were in his private 
residence, one room of which appeared 
especially reserved for office purposes. 

In other countries, particulariy semi- 
civilized ones, the American seeking the 
protection or assistance of his minister is 
cheered by the sight of the American 
eagle over the legation door, possibly by 
a flag-staff from which the stars and 
stripes wave proudly on national holi- 
days, proclaiming to all the world that 
wherever the American citizen travels 
he is sure of the support of his govern- 
ment so long as he obeys the laws of 
the place in which he is sojourning. 
But even if eagle and banner are absent, 
there is, in any event, a small brass plate 
affixed in some conspicuous place, with 
the information that there is such a thing 
as a legation of the United States in the 
place. 

In St. Petersburg Remington and I 
looked in vain for some such cheering 
sign. There may have been one in Rus- 
sian, but few American travellers speak 
that language. We stumbled about in a 
wretchedly homesick condition, ringing 
all the bells in the neighborhood, finding 
no one who could speak our language, 
and at length stumbling by accident 
upon the door of the magnificent gentle- 
man who represents the government of 
Washington near the person of our friend 
the Czar of all the Russias. I had sent a 
letter on the first day of June, informing 
our chargé in St. Petersburg that I bore a 
commission from the United States gov- 
ernment, that I bore also the ‘special 
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passport” of the State Department, and 
in addition an official letter from the Sec- 
retary of State introducing me personally 
to our diplomatic agents abroad. 

Remington also bore the ** special pass- 
port,” and I added in my letter that he 
and I were travelling together in order 
more completely to fulfil the wishes of 
our government. 

Mindful of the rapidity with which the 
average American diplomatist loses sight 
of his native land in the midst of courtly 
pomp, I took the occasion to remark that 
my companion was, in his line, the first 
artist of America, and desired permission 
to make sketches. 

My letter remarked also that we had, 
at considerable cost, brought with us 
from America each a cruising canoe, that 
we proposed sailing from St. Petersburg 
the whole length of the Baltic, making 
notes and sketches as we went along. 

Finally, I begged that our representa- 
tive in St. Petersburg procure for me the 
necessary permission to make this cruise, 
or else, at least, present me to the official 
of whom I might make the request in 
person, and explain the innocent nature 
of our proposed trip. 

Knowing the delays of diplomacy in 
Eastern and semi-civilized countries, I 
suggested the 8th of June as the day 
of presentation, assuring the American 
chargé that we should certainly be on 
hand before then. 

Remington and I had racked our brains 
to imagine what further we could do to 
divest our mission of suspicious cireum- 
stance. We at last concluded to add a 
protocol to our document—to wit, we of- 
fered to pay the expenses of any one the 
Russian government should kindly send 
along with us as interpreter, guide, pilot, 
protector, or spy. 

We knew that last year the United 
States government had sent a special 
committee to Russia to report upon Jew- 
ish emigration, that this committee had 
been snubbed, and that it left St. Peters- 
burg in disgust, without having been rec- 
ognized by the proper department of state. 

Against this contingency we fancied 
we had protected ourselves completely, 
for we had sent our request a week be- 
forehand. Our mission was not in the re- 
motest degree connected with any polit- 
ical question whatsoever; for what can 
be more innocent than the question of 
tree-planting along the sea-shores ? 


Besides, I had made a full statement of 
my purpose to the much-beloved ambas. 
sador of Russia in Berlin, Count Sehuya- 
loff. He is a man full of amiability, par- 
ticularly kind to Americans, and ineapa- 
ble of guile. He could not have shown 
more interest in my project had he been 
my own father; assured me that I would 
have a delightful trip, that I should be 
received with open arms, begged to know 
what he could do for me, even gave me 
a most cordial letter of introduction to 
one of the greatest names in St. Peters- 
burg. 

What more could an American citizen 
desire, travelling in a country bound to 
us by so many friendly ties as Russia? 
Surely we did not expect the American 
navy as escort! The fleet of grain-ships 
which we sent for the starving peasants 
should have been a good substitute. 

The American chargé calmly informed 
us at our first interview that he had not 
made any request, written or oral, in our 
behalf. 

This was rather staggering, after giv- 
ing him a week’s start for this very pur- 
pose! Remington looked ready for a 
fight. 

The chargé explained that there was 
some difficulty in regard to diplomatic 
usage or precedent. 

I protested that the Russian minister in 
Washington would find no difficulty in 
getting his request before the Secretary 
of State, and I ventured to think that the 
United States minister in St. Petersburg 
was of quite as much importance as the 
Russian minister in Washington, and that 
if that was not the case, it was time people 
in America heard all about it. Our for- 
mal papers we had brought along, and 
asked him to read them. He did so, re- 
turned them, and remarked, in rather a 
tired manner, that they were lacking in 
diplomatic form. 

To this I rejoined that it was not for 
me to criticise the diplomatic form of my 
State Department; that he might do that 
if he chose, but not through me. That 
our business in St. Petersburg was exclu- 
sively to obtain such permission as should 
protect us in our coasting cruise. 

The chargé answered very vaguely, and 
reminded me that in the last year the Rus- 
sian government had grown very jealous of 
foreigners who came to report upon things 
in Russia. To this I answered that China 
also disliked the foreigner, but that I had 
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found no difficulty in travelling there— 
even into the interior. 

We pressed upon him the fact that both 
of us were prepared to give the fullest 
guarantees regarding the purely innocent 
nature of our cruise. Again we offered 
to defray the cost of a government es- 
cort. The chargé smiled, and shook his 
head, and told us urbanely that we had 
come on a fool’s errand. 

Finally, in the presence of our military 
attaché and Remington, I said to him: 
‘Here is a formal request. I ask you, 
on the strength of the government pa- 
pers I carry, to take me before the proper 
official of the Russian government; I 
wish to be properly introduced to him; 
I wish to present the credentials of the 
United States government; I wish to ex- 
plain the nature of our mission, and I 
wish to learn definitely from his lips 
whether there can possibly be any obsta- 
cle thrown in our path.” 

The chargé looked from one to the 
other of us with a quizzical smile. Had 
we asked for a loan of the Russian Czar, 
I should have expected such a smile. 

‘It’s quite impossible,” was his terse 
answer. ‘It’s contrary to all diplomatic 
precedent, don’t you know!” 

What was to be done? Remington and 
I concluded to wait at least three days. 
If by that time the government gave us 
no answer, we should take our canoes to 
the first German port, cruise the Kaiser’s 
coast first, and then return to Russia, in 
case permission should have been finally 
accorded. 

The chargé had at last condescended to 
promise that he would write formally for 
the needful authority, and would do ev- 
erything in his power to further our mis- 
sion, ete. 

Russia is an expensive place to live in, 
particularly the capital. The stranger is 
fair game for extortion, and we found 
that at the rate of outlay current with us, 
we should soon be bankrupt. Socially 
our time passed agreeably enough, for we 
had letters to high and mighty function- 
aries, who treated us most cordially, in- 
vited us to their country-seats, offered 
to do everything under heaven to en- 
hance our happiness, except the one thing 
we particularly wished done. Princes, 
counts, colonels, ambassadors, adjutants, 
and aides-de-camp—these could furnish 
caviar, champagne, and lordly hospital- 
ity, but not one of them dared move in a 


matter interesting to the Third Section 
—the secret police. 

The letters we received were of course 
opened by the police, and clumsily closed 
again. Remington was one day driving 
in the suburbs, when he became aware 
that an official was following in a second 
droschka. The following droschka, how- 
ever, passed his after a while, and Rem- 
ington noticed that its occupant spoke to 
a gendarme on the road ahead. What he 
said of course we do not know, but when 
Remington reached that point, the gen- 
darme stopped his carriage, turned the 
horse’s head back towards the city, and 
gave the driver some instructions in Rus- 
sian that resulted in Remington finding 
himself an unwilling arrival back at the 
hotel, where I found him an hour later, 
pacing the floor like a caged lion, and 
venting his feelings in vigorous English. 

We were used to being watched, but 
this was more than we had bargained for. 

On the fourth day we called at the le- 
gation at half past ten in the forenoon. 
The impressive man-servant told us that 
his excellency the chargé was in bed. We 
sent up word on a card that we called to 
know if he had any news for us. He 
sent down word by the splendid servant 
that he had no news; did not know when 
he should have any; that there was no 
use in our waiting for any. 

We returned a farewell message of 
thanks and compliments, and left. 

Two days before, we had interviewed 
the head of the customs, and had ar- 
ranged to have our boats shipped by fast 
freight to Kovno, on the river Niemen, 
supposing that forty-eight hours’ start was 
quite enough. We had also told the 
hotel porter that we were to start to-day, 
and ordered him to have our passports. 
He came to us with a drawn face, how- 
ever; said he was very sorry; that he 
had been to the police station; that there 
was some difficulty; that he could not 
get them for us. 

‘*Now we are in for it,” thought we. 
For of course, without a passport, we ceased 
to be Americans, or even human beings; 
we became merely the number of a police 
cell. 

Luckily for us, an official close to the 
person of the Czar happened to call upon 
us at that moment, and to him we ex- 
plained our predicament. He left us for 
a moment, then returned, and assured us 
that there must be some mistake, that 
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our passports would surely arrive. We 
chatted for a while, and, sure enough, as 
though by magic, the precious documents 
once more made their appearance, duly 
stamped and sealed. What potent spell 
our great friend had exercised we shall 
never know, but to us he was a friend in 
need, and we feel very grateful for his 
intercession. 
¥. 

3etween St. Petersburg and Kovno I 
stopped for a chat with a friend who 
knows the devious methods of Russian 
government pretty well. I told him my 
tale, and asked him what he made of it. 

‘* Nothing is simpler,” ‘You 
are politely requested to disappear from 
Russia at the shortest possible notice. 
You have been watched from beginning 
to end, and you may be watched at this 
moment. You might have waited a month 
in St. Petersburg, but you would never 
have got an answer to your request.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘ what if I had gone on 
without permission ?”’ 

‘“You would never know what had 
interfered with you. You would have 
been arrested at the first convenient place, 
and kept a week or so pending examina- 
tion. What is most likely, however,” 
said he, ‘‘some dark night your boats 
would have been smashed to kindling- 
wood; your stores, papers, and valuables 
would have been taken away, and your- 
selves turned adrift in a swamp.” 

‘*But,” said I, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say 
that a great government would permit 
such a thing?” 

‘*Oh, of course not! Our great gov- 
ernment would express the most profound 
regret at the accident; it would insist 
that the damage was done not by police 
agents, but by common thieves. In any 
event, you would be stopped before you 
gota hundred miles away from St. Peters- 
burg, and, what is more, you would never 
be able to prove that the government had 
stopped you. 

‘** In Russia we are far ahead of western 
Europe. We have copied lynch-law from 
America, only here the government does 
the lynching. When a man is obnoxious, 
reads or writes or talks too much, we do 
not bother about courts and sheriffs. He 
disappears—that is all. When his friends 
come to inquire after him, the govern- 
ment shrugs its shoulders, and knows 
nothing about it. He has been killed by 
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robbers, perhaps, or he has committed 


suicide! The government cannot be held 
responsible for every traveller in Russia, 
of course! 

‘* When a military attaché is suspected 
of knowing too much about Russian af- 
fairs, his rooms are,always broken into 
and ransacked. Not by the government— 
oh dear no! That would be shocking! 
It is always done by burglars. But, odd 
to say, these Russian burglars always care 
particularly for papers and letters. 

‘**The German military attaché has had 
his rooms broken into twice in this man- 
ner, and to prevent a third invasion he 
assured the chief of police that there was 
no use doing it any more, that he really 
never kept any important papers there. 
Since then he has not been troubled by 
official burglars.” 
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, 

We were turned out upon the platform 
at Kovno at a quarter past four of a misty 
and chilly morning, and after wandering 
about this mysterious fortress-town until 


‘““TWO OFFICERS ARE WATCHING 


its only population, Jews and soldiers, 
filled the streets, we embarked on a little 
steamboat bound down the Niemen. One 
of the passengers had answered my many 
questions in a friendly manner, and with 
him I had considerable talk about smug- 
glers, Jews, Cossacks, and things in gen- 
eral. Two men in uniform on the op- 
posite side of the boat watched us with 
strange intentness, and for that reason I 
took pains that our Russian friend should 
know that we were merely American 
tourists visiting his beautiful country in 
search of the picturesque. 

He disappeared soon after the boat 
started, and Remington curled himself up 
in the stern-sheets for the purpose of 
making studies of peasant costumes. He 
had not filled many pages before a hand 
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was placed on my shoulder, and my Rus. 
sian friend whispered in my ear, 

“If you don’t both of you wish to 
spend the next few days in jail, make 
your friend stop his note-making.”’ 

‘** But,” I said. 





P “he is not making 

neers notes; he is a fa 
; mous American ar- 
tist, filling his 

al sketch - book with 

S bits of costume.” 

‘ \ } And to convince 

. } him of Reming 


showed him the 
book, full of mem- 
orandum sketches, 
which, however, 
a i seemed only to 
make our case 
worse. 

“This is not a 
matter for joking,” 
said he, earnestly. 
‘““Two officers on 
board are watching 
you. Every day 
some one disap- 
pears on suspicion 
of playing the spy. 
Only last week two 
women were locked 
up in the fortress 
overnight for hay- 
ing inadvertently 
strayed upon sus- 
you.” picious ground. 

They had come up 

the river with their 
husbands in a holiday party, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that they 
got clear again. The men who are watclh- 
ing you will make no distinction between 
sketching a peasant’s nose and pacing off 
a fort front.” 

We thanked him for his disinterested 
advice, Remington promptly pocketed his 
book, and our friend was soon once more 
in conversation with the sour-looking of- 
ficials, apparently convincing them that 
we were not worth locking up, being 
merely a couple of crazy American artists, 
with very scant baggage. Had it not 
been for the intercession of that intelli- 
gent young Russian, there is little doubt 
in my mind that we should have been 
arrested at the next landing, robbed of 
all our sketches and notes, taken back to 
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Kovno, and kept in jail for a week or so, 
or until our chargé in St. Petersburg had 
discovered a diplomatic precedent which 
should justify him in demanding our re- 


lease. 

The two officers accompanied us to the 
last station in Russia, saw us safely off, 
and then returned to the nearest tele- 
graph office to report that they had suc- 
cessfully déiven two inquiring foreigners 
out of their country, and done it so neat- 
ly that no one could possibly take offence; 
no one could accuse the Czar’s govern- 
ment of breaking any rule of internation- 
al courtesy ! 

As I pen these lines, a letter from our 
chargé in St. Petersburg reaches me con- 
firming all that was told us there more 
than a month ago, namely, that the Rus- 
sian government simply ignored his ap- 
plication, and by so doing gave him to 
understand that Remington should not 
make sketches in Russia, and that the 
United States deserved a snub for send- 
ing a commissioner to inquire about tree- 
planting on the sea-coasts. 

In other words, the Russian govern- 
ment treated Remington and myself ex- 
actly as it treated the Emigration Com- 
mission sent by the United States gov- 
ernment last year. When Japan declined 
to receive an American commissioner 
some forty years ago, we sent a fleet un- 
der Commodore Perry and insisted upon 
the forms of European courtesy. That 
was bullying a chivalrous but weak na- 
tion. To-day our diplomatic representa- 
tives in Russia are treated with the same 
contempt we have learned to expect in 
China, and latterly Chile. 

VII. 

about our -precious canoes, 
These had been fitted with folding cen- 
tre boards and drop-rudders; had each 
two masts and sails; had water-tight com- 
partments fore and aft; were admirably 
adapted for a long cruise, and floated the 
burgee of the New York Canoe Club. 
Our idea was to haul them ashore at 
night, hoist a specially fitted tent over 
each well, sleep on board, and, if neces- 
sary, cook our meals as well. Reming- 
ton had invented a water-proof holder for 
his sketching material, exactly fitted to 
the canoe, and in both boats everything 
was done that could possibly add to the 
success of our cruise from St. Petersburg 
to Berlin. 
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C. B. Vaux, the author of the standard 
text-book for canoeists, gave us his advice, 
so did the veteran cruiser C. J. Stevens, 
the secretary of the club. The Hamburg- 
American Steamship Company triced the 
little squadron up under the boom over 
the after-deck, and allowed us this as a 
part of our personal baggage—a courte- 
sy which we highly appreciated. From 
Hamburg the boats went to Liibeck by 
rail, about one hour and a half; thence 
by steamboat directly to St. Petersburg. 
The whole cost per boat between Ham- 
burg and St. Petersburg was 40 rubles, 
say $20, making about $10 apiece for the 
whole journey, including the transfers in 
Hamburg, Liibeck, and St. Petersburg. In 
parenthesis I might add that the freight 
charges in Germany are so low upon 
canoes as to make land carriage quite as 
cheap as water. Last year, for instance, 
my canoe was taken from the coast of 
Holiand to the head-waters of the Danube 
by fast freight for 12.90 marks, about 
$3.20, at which rate I should have shipped 
my canoe back from St. Petersburg to 
Kovno for about $4. 

Koyno is only about fifty miles from 
the Prussian frontier, on a river called 
Myemen by the Russians, and Memel by 
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Germans. It was for us the only way of 
getting to Tilsit without touching the 
Baltic coast first; and being on the direct 
railway line between St. Petersburg and 
Berlin, promised the greatest speed. The 
express trains make tle distance in thirty 
hours, and the ordinary ones in forty- 
eight, the distance being about 550 miles. 
In order to have no possible mistake in 
regard to our retreat, we accepted the 
kind offices of a Russian friend connected 
with the Foreign Office. He took us to 
the proper express agency, explained in 
detail what was to be done, arranged that 
the boats should go off immediately by 
the fast freight travelling with the passen- 
ger train, had the bill made out for us, 
and stipulated that we should pay on re- 
ceipt of the canoes. 

We gave those canoes forty-eight hours 
start, and found on arrival in Kovno that 
there was no record of them whatever. 
The chief of the station said he under- 
stood no French or German, but by the 
assistance of an intelligent young woman 
who operated the telegraph, we came to 
an understanding. 

I showed him our passports and cre- 
dentials, told him we expected our boats 
here, and asked him if he would forward 
them on to us when they came. He said 
he would. 

We then asked if he wished payment 
on bill of lading. He said that was not 
necessary; the boats would be sent right 
on across the frontier as-soon as they 
arrived, and the money collected at the 
other end. 

I then left with the intelligent young 
telegraph operator our address, and 
money to defray cost of messages. She 
refused the money present we offered her 
—conclusive evidence that she was not 
Russian. 

Ali this happened on June 10th. Rem- 
ington and I meanwhile went down the 
river by steamer; made a few excursions 
to kill time; finally located ourselves at 
Trakehnen, about ten miles from the Rus- 
sian frontier,only sixty miles from Kovno, 
and waited patiently for our canoes. 

On June 11th came a Russian telegram 
which to us was a muddle: ‘If wooden 
boats must pay in Kovno, if metal can be 
paid in Trakehnen.” 

A high German official, whose guests 
we were, happened to be an intimate per- 
sonal friend of the German consul in 
Kovno, and therefore, to simplify the 
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whole matter, he kindly telegraphed him 
to pay all charges, and do everything 
needful to hurry the boats on. We cer. 
tainly thought that this would be guaran- 
tee enough for the Russian police. 

On June 13th, when we expected to be 
far away in our boats down the Pregel, 
came another Kovno cable saying that 
ninety-two rubles must be paid before the 
railway chief would let the boats start, 
Of course we cabled back that money was 
no object, that the German consul was 
responsible, and that we wanted the boats 
very badly. 

We waited another twenty-four hours, 
and then came another vexatious cable— 
that Kovno would not forward the boats 
until they had received the bill of lading. 
We were now indignant, because we had 
offered the bill of lading once before, and 
it had been declined; and besides, the Ger- 
man consul surely was guarantee enough 
that we were not tramps. At last, on the 
16th, came a cable from the German con- 
sul saying that the bill of lading had 
come, and that the charges against us 
amounted to 100 rubles, or 300 marks, say 
$70, or about double what they should 
have been. We cabled back to pay up 
and send the boats on. 

We had long ago made up our minds 
that the Russians in Kovno were doing 
their best to spoil our canoe cruise by ob- 
structions of the most unnecessary kind. 

At last,after an infinite amount of worry 
and needless expense, the canoes reached 
Stettin, on the Baltic, on the 2d of July, 
having been on the way since the 8th of 
June. 

At Kovno the police were curious to 
know what was in the boat of Reming- 
ton, so they took a hammer and smashed 
a hole through the beautiful mahogany 
deck, in spite of the fact that the hatches 
were on purpose left unlocked. 


Remington waited about Europe for a 
whole month, hoping from day to day 
that our diplomatic representative in St. 
Petersburg would secure, at least for him, 
the necessary police permit to make 


sketches.* He has gone home now, and 
left me to write the net results of this 
memorable railway canoe cruise—a wasted 
month, an empty pocket, a smashed canoe. 


* It is proper here to say that after a delay of 
two months, and when it was no longer of use, the 
formal permit was accorded to both the author and 
artist by the Russian authorities. 
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BEAUTY AWAKENED IN THE SLEEPING PALACE, 


TENNYSON. 
BY ANNIE FIELDS. 


T is difficult at the present time, when 

Tennyson’s poetry has become a part 
of the air we breathe, to look back into 
the world of literature as it existed before 
he came. 

There is a keen remembrance, linger- 
ing ineradicably with the writer, of little 
girl coming to school once upon recita- 
tion-day, with a ‘‘ piece” of her own se- 
lection safely stored away in her child- 
ish memory. It was a new poem to the 
school, and when her turn came to recite, 
her soul was full of the gleam and glory 
of Camelot. She felt as if she were un- 
locking a treasure-house, and it was with 
unspeakable pleasure to herself that she 
gave, verse after verse, the entire poem 
of ‘**The Lady of Shalott.” Doubiless 
the child’s voice drifted away into sing- 
song, as her whole little self seemed to 
drift away into the land of faery, and 
doubtless also the busy teacher, who was 
more familiar with Jane Taylor and 
Cowper, was sadly puzzled. When the 
child at length sat down, scarcely know- 
ing where she was in her sudden descent 
from the land of marvel, she heard the 

Vou. LXXXVI.—No. 512.—29 


teacher say, to her amazement and dis- 
couragement, after an ominous pause, ‘‘ I 
wonder if any young lady can tell me 
what this poem means?” There was no 
reply. - ‘‘Can you tell us?” was the next 
question, pointed at the poor little girl 
who had just dropped out of cloudland. 
‘‘T thought it explained itself,” was the 
plaintive reply. With a slight air of de- 
preciation, in another moment the next 
recitation was called for, and the dull 
clouds of routine shut down over the 
sudden glory. ‘‘Shades of the prison- 
house,” then and there, began to close 
over the growing child. One joy had 
for the present faded from her life, that 
of a sure sympathy and understanding. 
Not even her teacher could see what she 
saw, nor could feel what lay deep down 
in her own glowing heart. Nevertheless 
Tennyson was henceforth a seer and a 
prophet to this child and to the growing 
world; but for some, who could never 
learn his language, he was born too late. 

The picturesqueness of Scott and By- 
ron, the simple piety of Cowper, had sat- 
isfied the poetic and religious nature of 
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the world up to this time. Shelley and 
Keats had indeed lived, but men had 
scarcely then learned generally to read 
them. Tennyson may be looked upon as 
their interpreter, in a measure, to the 
common world. Even Wordsworth, the 
mountain-top of poetry, the leader, whom 
Tennyson called his Master—even he 
failed to give the common mind, which 
looks for drama, any long poem which 
one who runs may read. This humanity 
in poetry is distinctly, first of all, Shake- 
spearian, but if this quality should seem 
to any reader not also Tennysonian, let 
him re-read ‘‘ Guinevere,” in the ‘‘ Idyls 
of the King,” and reverse his decision. 
The hearts of men were largely ai- 
tuned by Tennyson, and taught to under- 
stand the affinities and symbolisms of 
nature. This new era in literature open- 
ed about the year 1830, when Tennyson 
gave a few poems to the world, which 
were chiefly cancelled by his later judg- 
ment. A small book, in green paper cov- 
ers, lies before me as I write, ‘‘ privately 
printed” in 1862, containing his poems 
printed between 1830 and 1833, and giving 
the first readings of some which have 
been sanctioned in his later editions. The 


volume “ privately printed ” has been most 
privately treasured lest anything should 


+e 


appear from it to ‘‘ vex the poet’s mind.” 
For thirty years it has lain in a secret 
drawer, with these words inscribed upon 
the cover: ‘‘ Not to be lent; not to be 
stolen; not to be given away.” 

Some of these poems have been re- 
wrought until we are reminded of his own 
line, 

“Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere,” 
and incorporated in his later editions, 
and others seem to have been gathered 
up by an American publisher, who, in 
some way, gained possession of the book. 
The present perfected edition, however, 
published by Macmillan, evidently con- 
tains all the poems Tennyson wished to 
have remembered. The chief interest in 
the small green book is in the early read- 
ings, which are a good study for those 
who pursue the art of poetry. We seein 
them the sure integrity of the master-hand. 

‘*Tsabel” was not, perhaps, one of the 
very earliest poems, although it stands 
among the early poems of character in the 
perfected edition. It does not appear in 
the green book, yet the title already stands 
in the table of contents. In his own re- 
vised editions it has always appeared un- 
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changed from the first. There is a flaw- 
less loveliness in this poem which ma kes 
it especially worthy of admiration. ** [sq- 
bel” possesses a peculiar interest, because 
it is understood to be the poet's tribute to 
his wife, and indeed even his imaginative 
eye could hardly elsewhere have found 
another to whom this description would 
so properly fit: 
“The intuitive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 
Error from crime; a prudence to withhold: 
The laws of marriage character’d in gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her heart; 
A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws; an accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, tho’ undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Thro’ all the outworks of suspicious pride; 
A courage to endure and to obey; 
A hate of gossip parlance and of sway,— 
Crown’d Isabel, thro’ all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife.” 


The relation of Tennyson’s life to that 
of other men has been but imperfectly 
understood. There was indeed a natural 
sublimity in his character which gave 
him, as he has himself said of the poet's 
mind, a power for scorn of things fit to 
be scorned; but his capacity for friend- 
ship has been proved to us again and 
again. The tree, as of old, is known by 
its fruits, and we need only recall the 
poems to James Spedding, to F. D. Mau- 
rice, to Mary Boyle, to Lord Dufferin, his 
correspondence with Edward Fitzgerald, 
and the great note of grief and consola- 
tion in ‘‘In Memoriam,” to know a man 
capable of friendship, and one who has 
drawn to himself the noble lovers of his 
time. 

There was an unconsciousness of out- 
ward things, of the furniture of life, 
which left him freer than most men to 
face the individual soul that approached 
him. There was also a fine consistency 
in his personality; no tampering with the 
world; no trying to serve two masters. 
The greatness of his presence was felt, we 
believe, by all who approached him; he 
seemed to be invested by a strange remote- 
ness from the affairs of the world. Yet 
it was easy for the spirits to draw near 
to him who really wanted what he could 
give. His hospitality was large and sin- 
cere. In his own words of the ‘‘ Great 
Duke” we read his perfect likeness: 

‘““As the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 
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A friend who knew him wrote once: 

Tennyson found out in the golden sea- 
son of his life, his youth, just what kind 
of work he was fitted to do, and he never 
squandered an hour in search of his pri- 
mary bearings. ... There is always a 
9 ravity about him, a becoming nobleness, 
vhich reminds one of what St. Simon 
said of Fénélon: ‘ When he is present it re- 
quires an effort to cease looking at him.’” 

When this friend returned after his first 
interview with Tennyson, many years 
ago, we can well recall the eagerness with 
which we listened. His excitement as he 
described the hours they had passed to- 
gether was hardly less than that of his 
hearer. Every minute detail of the inter- 
view was impatiently demanded. ‘‘ How 
did he look?” was asked immediately in 
the first pause, and ‘* What did he say ?” 
followed before there was quite time to 
speak. In reply came a full description 
of the tall figure, clad in a long gray 
dressing -gown, presenting itself in the 
half-opened doorway of his chambers in 
the Temple, and looking cautiously out 
at the new-comer. 

“*Oh! it is you,’ he said, drawing his 
visitor in through the narrow space with 
a most cordial welcome. He was sitting 
before the fire, with his books about him, 
which he put aside, and while he talked 
he began to toast sundry slices of bread for 
our repast. As for his looks, his head is 
avery grand one, and his voice has a deep 
swelling richness in it. He had just re- 
ceived from the printers some proof-sheets 
of the ‘Idyls of the King,’ and then and 
there he chanted the story of Enid and 
Elaine: chanted is the true word to ap- 
ply to his recitations. He had a theory 
that poetry should always be given out 
with the rhythm accentuated, and the 
music of the verse strongly emphasized, 
and he did it with a power that was mar- 
vellous.” 

The next recollection, and one that 
sweeps most vividly across the memory, 
is that of going to Farringford for the 
first time, and seeing Tennyson among 
the surroundings so admirably suited to 
his tastes and necessities. The place was 
much more retired than at present; in- 
deed, there was neither sight nor sound 
during those summer days of any intru- 
sion. The island might have been Pros- 
pero’s own it seemed so still and far away. 

Beyond the gardens and the lawn the 
great downs sloped above the sea, and in 
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the distance on either hand could be seen 
the cliffs and shores as they wound away 
and were lost in the dim haze that lay 
between us and the horizon. We found 
ourselves suddenly walking as in a dream, 
surrounded with the scenery of his poems. 

It is still easy to distinguish with per- 
fect clearness to the ‘‘inward eye” two 
figures rambling along the downs that 
lovely day, and pausing at a rude sum- 
mer-house, a kind of forgotten shelter, a 
relic of some other life. The great world 
was still as only the noon of summer 
knows how to be; the air blew freshly up 
from the sea, and the figures stopped a 
moment to look and rest. The door of 
the shelter hung idly on rusted hinges, 
and the two entered to enjoy the shade. 
Turning, they saw the whole delicious 
scene framed in the rude doorway. ‘* Ah,” 
the lady said, ‘‘ I have found one of your 
haunts. I think you must sometimes 
write here.” Tennyson looked at her 
with a smile which said, ‘‘ I can trust my 
friends”; and putting his hand up high 
over the door, he took from the tiny ledge 
a bit of pencil and paper secreted there, 
held them out to her for one moment, and 
then carefully put them back again. There 
was not much said, but it was an immedi- 
ate revelation and a cherished bit of con- 
fidence. Perhaps on that sheet was al- 
ready inscribed, 
“Ask me no more; the moon may draw the sea, 

The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the 

shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape” ; 


or perhaps the page was waiting for ‘‘ The 
Sailor-boy,” or glimpses of the great ‘‘Tyn- 


” 


tagel,” or *‘ Lyonesse. 

We could not know, nor did he, what 
he was yet todo. We only felt—all who 
knew him felt—that he knew his work 
demanded from him the sacrifice of what 
the world calls pleasure. He endeavored 
to hold his spirit ready, and his mind 
trained and responsive. 

His constant preoccupation with the 
work of his life rendered him often im- 
patient of wasting hours in mere “ per- 
sonal talk.” He was always eager and 
ready to hear of large matters of church 
or state from those who were competent 
to inform him, but it was his chief joy, 
when his friends were gathered about 
him, to read from other poets or from 
his own books. 

In this same visit there was much talk 
of Milton, of whom he spoke as “the 
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great organist of verse, who always mar- 

ried sound to sense when he wrote.” 

Surely no one ever gave the lines of that 

great poet as he did. It was wonderful 

to hear. It would be impossible to for- 
get that grand voice as he repeated: 

“The imperial ensign which full high advanced 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphie arms and trophies; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.” 

His chanting of his own ‘‘ Boiidicéa” 
was very remarkable: 

“Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the 

deeds to be celebrated, 
Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shad- 
ow illimitable.” 

But nothing could excel the effect of his 

rendering of ‘‘Guinevere,” his voice at 

times tremulous with emotion, and his 
face turned from the light as he read, 


“Let no man dream but that I love thee still,” 


and all the noble context glowing with 
a white heat. It was easy then to find 
that his own ideal, 


“Flos regum Arthurus,” 


was not a legend to him alone, but a 
vision of the Holy Grail toward which 
he aspired. 

It were easy, indeed it is a tempta- 
tion, to record every detail, stamped, as 
they all are, on the memory after several 
visits at Farringford and at Aldworth, 
but the beautiful paper printed in these 
pages only a few years ago by Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, now given to 
the world in a volume, where Tennyson 
stands as one of ‘The Light-Bearers,” 
would make any repetition of the history 
of his family life worse than unnecessa- 


ry. Mrs. Ritchie’s friendship with the 
members of that household, and her fa. 
miliarity with the houses and scenery 
which surrounded them, have given j\cy 
the opportunity to do what her genius 
has executed. 

Summer was again here, with a touch 
of autumn in the air—this autumn in 
which we write, when we last saw Ten- 
nyson at Aldworth. He was already 
unwell, and suffering from a cold. He 
sat, however, on his couch, which was 
drawn across the great window, where 
he could look off, when he turned his 
head, and see the broad green valley and 
the hills beyond, or, near at hand, could 
watch the terrace and his own trees, and 
catch a glimpse of the garden. 

The great frame had lost its look of 
giant strength; the hands were thinner; 
but the habit of his mind and spirit was 
the same. Again we heard the voice; 
again we felt the uplift of his presence. 
He was aware that he was not to stay 
here much longer, and when we bowed 
over him and kissed his hands, we knew 
and he knew it was indeed ‘‘ farewell.” 
He was surrounded with deep love and 
tenderness and the delightful presence of 
his little grandchildren, and when, short- 
ly after, his weakness increased, he doubt- 
less heard the words sounding in his mind: 

“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages, 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.” 
He asked for Cymbeline, that he might 
carry the noble lines clearly in remem- 
brance. Later the moon shone full into 
the room, and in that dim splendor, and 
to the music of the autumn wind, his 
spirit passed. 
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I. 

AN is a creature whom it is difficult 
\ to defend. Sometimes he is worse 
than his conduct, and sometimes his con- 
duct is worse than he is. His behavior 
is so inconsistent with his character, bad 
as that may be, and his attitude to life 
seemingly so often contradicts his nature, 
that it is no wonder that woman, the mod- 
ern woman, regards him with such mix- 
ed feelings, that is to say, as a tyrant 
and an oppressor whom she devotedly 
and unreservedly loves. Frequently he 
is not worthy of such devotion, and fre- 


quently he is not conscious of being a 
tyrant. The matter would not be per- 
plexing if the proposition were that in 
the abstract all men are tyrants, but that 
every woman makes an exception of one 
individual; or if every woman regarded 
the husbands of all other women in this 
light, and made an exception of her own; 
but novelists say this is not the case. 
However, the general impression seems 
to be, aside from the subtle distinctions 
of love and reliance and gallantry, that 
somehow man has got the upper hand, 
that he has had it for a good many cen- 
turies, and that he intends to keep it. 
And it is not easy to deny this. With no 
more endurance than woman, and not so 
much patience, called upon to suffer less 
in domestic life, working less number of 
hours, and shunning labors that are very 
nagging to flesh and spirit, he set up to 
be the stronger. He did the fighting. 
He was the executive of the law. He 
made the law. And the law gave him 
the right to exact obedience from the wo- 
man, and to chastise her, more or less 
moderately, into obedience. He was the 


_ 
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army and the constabulary and the 
judge. Almost all the property was in 
his name, and he occupied all the best 
places, and took all the best salaries. If 
there was a queen at the head of affairs 
instead of a king, that seemed to make no 
difference. Man was still the boss in 
general. Woman was still at disadvan- 
tage. Public education was in his hands, 
She couldn’t control her own property 
without his consent, not even the wages 
she earned. She had the slenderest hold 
on his property or on hers, that he ‘‘had 
reduced to possession,” as he had by law 
reduced her; she was denied equal posses- 
sion of the children she had borne; few 
employments that he cared to occupy 
were open to her, and when she got 
them her pay was only half his for doing 
the same work. If the rule was by the 
sword, he carried the sword; if the rule 
was by the ballot, he took the ballot. It 
is not asserted that man has always been 
cruel to woman, that he has not often 
been kind and yielding, and tried to 
shield her from the hardships of life, and 
that often his existence has not been a 
cowering fear of her. His appearance of 
lordship has often been only a ‘‘ patent 
outside.” But mostly he has been a Boss, 
and it is impossible to defend him. 

And yet, it is in order to inquire how 
he came into this position. Did he at any 
time consciously or deliberately set out 
to be a tyrant, and to reduce woman to 
subjection. and keep her under? Our 
feelings may be qualified about him if he 
is not a self-made monster of injustice 
and special privilege, but the creation of 
circumstances, or rather of natural evolu- 
tion, in what we have the conceit of call- 
ing civilization. Did woman have any- 
thing to do in making him what the 
Women Conventions say he is—she and 
the general constitution of things? An 
apology could be framed for him if it 
shall turn out that he is in the natural 
order, or if his position is only an inci- 
dent in the long struggle of the race to 
make the most of itself in this spectacular 
world, where everybody desires a front 
seat, and in which fallible man’may have 
blundered in attempting to give women 
reserved seats. Privilege must be abol- 
ished if there is to be perfect equality, 
and equality is always broadening. It 
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does not suffice any more to rest upon 
the opinion of the conservative that we 
shail be, and only be, on a solid basis in 
this country when we have a colored wo- 
man for President. He would now say 
that we ought to have a colored deaf and 
dumb and blind woman for President. 
There are grounds for believing that 
man’s present so-called supremacy is only 
a phase of evolution, for which he is not 
wholly responsible. In barbarous times 
and races his position was not by any 
means uniformly that of headship. Al- 
though in some regions he practised polyg- 
amy, in others he had to submit to poly- 
andry. The property was in the woman, 
and the descent was through the woman. 
In the Six Nations women were powerful 
in the council, and so powerful that the 
female elders controlled it; they sent the 
men out to war, and war and peace were in 
their hands. They had a sort of suprem- 
acy in the lodge. In those days they did 
not complain of exclusion from any sort 
of employment. They seemed to think 
that man was not good for much except 
to bring in game, go on thieving expedi- 
tions, and fight other tribes. If the truth 
could be arrived at, it might appear that 
the opinion of the woman of man then 
was about what it is to-day. Man, be- 
cause he was pliysically strong (and that 
was not primarily his fault), was put for- 
ward to do the fighting, but the women 
often went along to finish up the wound- 
ed and to help torture the-captives, and 
sometimes, bless their feminine hearts! to 
shield them. In the process of the evolu- 
tion of society the position of the sexes 
changed somewhat. More manual labor 
was put upon man, though there is no evi- 
dence that he ruthlessly usurped the right 
to work. The proportion of agricultural 
labor, mining, carrying heavy burdens, 
and rough work generally taken on by 
man gradually began to be the test of the 
civilization of a community, and it is so 
to-day. With the growth of commerce 
and the necessity of a seafaring life, wo- 
men, by circumstances, were shut out of 
another occupation—there seemed to be 
good reasons why women would not be 
dependable sailors, ready to climb the mast 
in a gale of wind, or make the crew for a 
three years’ whaling voyage. Probably 
she never wanted to go into the navy, any 
more than she wanted to go into the army. 
The army and the navy, we trust, are only 
incidents in the progress of the race, but 
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so long as they exist, man has a promi- 
nence in the affairs of life. He isthe execy- 
tive arm in war, as, figuring as policeman. 
he is in civil processes. And perhaps it 
was inevitable that, having this responsi- 
bility, he should make the laws regulating 
national life, and gradually all sorts of 
laws. If we could get rid of the treme))- 
dous war and governmental machinery, 
life would be a sort of picnic, and then wo- 
men would come to the front again, for 
they manage a picnic much better than 
mencan. This is the highest sort of com- 


pliment, for woman has a head for or- 
ganization and details and economy, as is 


sufficiently evident in the most highly 
civilized nation, France, where she is pre- 
eminent in business matters. 

Man is a blundering creature at the 
best, but, considering the almost equal op- 
portunities in barbarism, barring physi- 
cal strength, it does not seem that man 
ought to be held solely responsible for 
the present state of society. We fail to 
find any intention on his part of making 
woman inferior in education and power. 
As we rose in the scale of living, he 
seemed inclined to remove heavy burdens 
from her shoulders, to take upon himself 
more and more tle office of bread-winner 
and the rough and tumble of life, and it 
is right pathetic to see how anxious he 
was to make a sort of worship of her, to 
dress her finely, to surround her with 
luxuries, to give her a home in which 
she was supreme, and to shield her from 
the buffets and frictions of the world. It 
may have been all a mistake, this chiv- 
alry, but women encouraged him in it, 
and they ought to bear their share of the 
odium of it. We are all blundering along 
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‘ogether and learning something. Queen 
Klizabeth, they say, used to box Cecil's 
ears. Probably no President of the United 
States ever had the least impulse to box 
the ears of the wife of the Vice-President. 
The complaint, however, is that while 
men have made pets and dolls of women, 
they have practically shown their con- 
tempt of them by denying them substan- 
tial equality. That this is the result of a 
scheme of man, or anything except an 
evolution in which the whole race has 
shared, seems to us an untenable proposi- 
tion. If our civilization is an advance, 
the fact seems to be that women have, 
perhaps not unnaturally, in the rough- 
and-tumble fight, lagged behind. But 
the evolution is going on. Women are 
taking upon themselves more employ- 
ments, more education, more responsible 
positions. Society will probably change 
in consequence, and maybe for the bet- 
ter. But every step in civilization has 
accentuated the differences between the 
sexes, and it is not likely that any civil- 
ization will remove them. Speaking of 
the efforts to do this, Mr. E. L. Lowell, in 
his discriminating volume on The Eve 
of the French Revolution, apropos of 
Rousseau’s theories, remarks that, ‘‘it is 
the usual mistake of those who in our 
day set themselves up as champions of 
woman to seek to make the sexes not co- 
ordinate and mutually helpful, but iden- 
tical and competing.” 

Outside the Study window (this window 
is a most accommodating opening that 
looks upon country beauty and city scenes, 
upon ranges of hills, and upon the wide 
sweep of the sea) are two trees, tall, even 
gigantic specimens of what unhindered 
nature can do, sturdy of stem, and hold- 
ing great masses of glossy foliage high 
in the blue sky. At this moment their 
branches are tossed in an autumnal gale. 
The one is an oak, a stately white oak, 
with its foliage woven like a crown at 
the top of the stem. The other is a 
beech, clean-limbed, supple, which sends 
out long lateral branches that sweep much 
nearer the ground than those of the oak, 
and wave as high in the sky. I have 
been interested in studying the distinct 
personality of these two noble trees, as- 
sailed as they are by the prince of the 
power of the air. In the lulls, the lance- 
shaped leaves of the beech are in a per- 
petual shiver and flutter; the broad, den- 
tated leaves of the oak shake, but with 
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less grace and with less sensitiveness. Jn 
the great blasts the limbs of the oak move 
with a certain restrained vigor and stiff- 
ness, thrashing about in a kind of rage of 
resistance; there is a sort of doubling up 
of fists at the enemy. The beech tosses 
all its long branches like a woman in 
distress—the slender arms with taper 
fingers fitted to sweep a wind-harp, ap- 
pealing now to the earth and now to the 
sky, with an exquisite and even pathetic 
g:ace of motion, like an imprisoned Daph- 
ne. Both trees are rooted in the soil, 
immovable in their hold as if they were 
part of the earth itself. But the oak does 
not bend by so much as a hair’s-breadth, 
and the top of its tall stem is a fixed point 
against the sky. The beech, as strong 
but more supple, sways and describes an 
are like the mast of an admiral’s ship in 
a gale. Male and female created He them, 
1 like best to look at the beech. 


II. 


The ear-mark of the literature of the 
present is its recognition of the condition 
of the poor, of the squalor, if not the 
hunger, of the working as well as of the 
This is not only the sub- 


vicious poor. 
ject of bulky tomes of reports and spe- 
cial pamphlets, but it enters into the sub- 
stance of almost every short story and 
novel; not to add a touch of color from it 
is to leave out something that the public 
expects. Poverty and intemperance as 
motives in fiction are thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and the attempt is often made to 
see them from the side of the suffering. 
We have aconceit that this is a new view 
in literature. But in an old romance 
which is still secretly read when the 
critics are not looking, called The Anti- 
quary, a plummet is dropped into the 
subject by an old fishwife, named Mag- 
gie. who replied to Mr. Oldbuck’s criticisin 
of dram-drinking: ‘* Ay, ay—it’s easy for 
your honor, and the like o’ you gentle- 
folks, to say sae, that hae stouth and 
routh, and fire and fending, and meat 
and claith, and sit dry and canny by the 
fireside—but an ye wanted fire, and meat, 
and dry claise, and were deeing o’ cauld, 
and had a sair heart, whilt is warst ava, 
wi’ just tippence in your pouch, wadna 
ye be glad to buy a dram wi't, to be eild- 
ing and claise, and a supper and heart’s- 
ease into the bargain, till the morn’s 
morning?” <A cent’s worth of tea, it is 
said, will take away the sense of hunger 
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almost as well as a dram, but it does not 
give the like illusion as to the ‘‘ claise” 
and the ‘‘cauld,” or scarcely ‘ heart’s- 
ease” about trouble that lasts the night 
long. Indeed, it would be a very nearly 
fair world if we could so arrange it that 
it did not need the illusion of the dram to 
make it appear fairly comfortable. Per- 
haps we can help it on to that point by 
giving as much energy to improving the 
conditions of life as we do to attacking 
the dram. 

Perhaps the first essential in the work 
of improving these conditions is a com- 
prehension of the point of view of those 
whose condition needs improving. We 
never, for instance, placed ourselves in 
the right position for the civilization of 
the American Indian, because we esti- 
mated his needs, as well as his capabili- 
ties and powers, from the height of our 
civilization, and not from the plane of 
his barbarism. Being a man, we as- 
sumed that all that was needed to make 
him like ourselves—to make other people 
like ourselves seems to be our idea of 
reform and improvement—was to thrust 
him into our conditions and force upon 
him our advantages. But Nature works 


slowly, and will not alter her types and 
her tendencies suddenly at the word of 


command. We can easily kill a savage 
by forcing him into our civilization, or 


we can varnish him with a lacquer of 
culture so that he resembles ourselves, 
but no violent process can really trans- 
form him. In one way or another a con- 
siderable portion of men in civilization 
areon a low plane—it matters not whether 
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they have fallen to it or never have clinib- 
ed any higher—and they have got into a 
habit of being there. To change this 
habit is probably a slow process, and not 
to be compassed by an attempt to force 
our ideas of life upon them. We are «|| 
alike radically, good or bad. The dis- 
tinction of classes is not so much in act- 
ual quality as it is in condition, and in 
acceptance of different conditions. The 
laborers among the poor and the unfor- 
tunate classes find more good, more no- 
bility, more unselfishness, than they ex- 
pect. The value of our modern literature 
that deals with these problems is not so 
much in recording suffering and misery 
and awakening sympathy as it is in mak- 
ing us comprehend the point of view 
of those who are at a disadvantage either 
in regard to the possession of wealth or 
the possession of ideas. We should get 
on a good deal better in this world if we 
tried more sincerely to understand each 
other. To make us do so is one of the 
offices of an honest literature. And here 
the ideal comes in to the true report, for 
all the exterior facts about a man do not 
give us the real man unless we know his 
ideals. We are commonly surprised, in 
any attempt to better the condition of 
those at disadvantage, by their want of 
comprehension of our intention and of 
the way we look at life. And we are not 
likely to dispel this distrust until we, to 
use the old phrase, put ourselves in their 
place. 
Ill. 

Perhaps it is a modern idea that more 
can be accomplished for mankind by 
strengthening and developing the good 
into more vigorous resistant life than by 
always attacking developed evil. It was 
long the notion of the medical profession 
that its office was the relief rather than 
the prevention of misery. That a change 
of purpose is entering into the profession 
was evident to those who were so fortu- 
nate as to witness the recent celebration 
of the hundreth anniversary of the Hart- 
ford County Medical Society in Connecti- 
cut. The change in methods as well as 
in theories during the last hundred years 
in this local society was an epitome of the 
whole change in modern life in a century. 
But perhaps the most striking fact, after 
all, was that the most self-sacrificing and 
patient labors for the benefit of mankind 
are apt to be unrecognized, or credited to 
the wrong people. Hundreds of names 
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of those who have made discoveries and 
inventions which have universally allevi- 
ated misery are absolutely unknown out- 
side the profession. These are the obscure 
and unknown benefactors of the race, 
more truly benefactors than those great 
men who have attached their names to 
a death-dealing gun, or those who have 
trained the guns in war. Who remem- 
bers that the original suggester of the 
Asylum for Deaf-Mutes in Hartford, the 
first institution of the kind in America, 
was Dr. Mason F. Coggswell, a member 
of this society; or who recalls the names 
of other members who founded the Re- 
treat for the Insane and the Hartford 
Hosp’ ial, among the first in this country? 
And how did it happen that one Morton 
got his name in the gazette in connection 
with the great discovery of anesthesia, 
which was made by Horace Wells, of 
Hartford? As well ask how did Fulton 
get the pre-eminence over Fitch, who 
first applied steam to the navigation of 
vessels. It was Dr. Eli Todd who was 
influential in the creation of the Retreat 
for the Insane, who in 1827 anticipated a 
modern humanitarian movement by mov- 
ing for an establishment for the care of 
intemperate persons. A careless but not 
ungrateful world accepts the benefits, and 
does not search out the benefactor, unless 
some fortuitous circumstance lifts his 
name into notoriety. How many people 
know the name of Dr. Karl Koller, a 
New York student of medicine experi- 
menting in Vienna, who discovered the 
anesthetic properties of cocaine? These 
names, worthy of all honor, are lucky if 
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they get recalled at the centenary anni- 
versaries. 

What reason, for instance, has Mon- 
sieur Lomond to be remembered in this 
inventive century? He was a very in- 
genious and inventive mechanic, says 
Arthur Young, who went to call on him 
one evening in Paris in the autumn of 
1787. There this ingenuous traveller saw 
something so curious that he made a note 
of it: ‘‘In electricity he has made a re- 
markable discovery: you write two or 
three words on a paper; he takes it with 
him into a room, and turns a machine 
enclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top 
of which is an electrometer, a small fine 
pith ball; a wire connects with a similar 
cylinder and electrometer in a distant 
apartment; and his wife, by remarking 
the corresponding motions of the ball, 
writes down the words they indicate: 
from which it appears that he has form- 
ed an alphabet of motions. As the length 
of the wire makes no difference in the ef- 
fect, a correspondence might be carried 
on at any distance: within and without 
a besieged town, for instance; or for a 
purpose much more worthy, and a thou- 
sand times more harmless, between two 
lovers prohibited or prevented from any 
better connection. Whatever the use be, 
the invention is beautiful.” Two things 
are remarkable in this statement. One 
is that one of the first telegraphic opera- 
tors in the world was a woman, and the 
other is Arthur Young’s sympathy with 
the most universal interest among man- 
kind, which is Love. How comparative- 
ly peaceful and undisturbed we might 
have been if this beautiful invention had 
not been diverted to commercial uses, to 
stirring up the whole world with matters 
of only local interest, and had been con- 
fined, as Mr. Young suggests, to the more 
perfect union of the minds and hearts sep- 
arated by distance or, by cruel restrictions! 
Lovers, at any rate, ought to know and 
hold in great honor the name of Mon- 
sieur Lomond. 

IV. 

The ‘‘ old soldier” is beginning to out- 
line himself upon the public mind as a 
distinct character in American life. — Lit- 
erature has not yet got hold of him, and 
perhaps his evolution is not far enough 
advanced to make him as serviceable as 
the soldier of the Republic and the Em- 
pire, the relic of the Old Guard, was to 
Hugo and Balzac, the trooper of Italy and 
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Egypt, the maimed hero of Borodino and 
Waterloo, who expected again the coming 
of the Little Corporal. It takes time to 
develop a character, and to throw the 
glamour of romance over what may be es- 
sentially commonplace. A quarter of a 
century has not sufficed to separate the 
great body of the surviving volunteers in 
the war for the Union from the body of 
American citizens, notwithstanding the 
organization of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the encampments, the annual 
reunions, and the distinction of pensions, 
and the segregation in Soldiers’ Homes. 
The ‘‘ old soldier” slowly eliminates him- 
self from the mass, and begins to take, and 
to make us take, a romantic view of his 
eareer. There was one event in his life, 
and his personality in it looms larger and 
larger as he recedes from it. The heroic 
sacrifice of it does not diminish, as it 
should not, in our estimation, and he 
helps us to keep glowing a lively sense 
of it. The past centres about him and 
his great achievement, and the whole of 
life is seen in the light of it. In his re- 
treat in the Home, and in his wandering 
from one Home to another, he ruminates 
on it, he talks of it; he separates himself 


from the rest of mankind by a broad dis- 
tinction, and his point of view of life be- 


comes as original as it is interesting. In 
the Homes the battered veterans speak 
mainly of one thing; and in the monot- 
ony of their spent lives develop whim- 
seys and rights and wrongs; patriotic ar- 
dors and criticisms on their singular fate, 
which are original in their character in 
our society. It is in human nature to 
like rest but not restriction, bounty but 
not charity, and the tired heroes of the 
war grow restless, though every physical 
want is supplied. They havea fancy that 
they would like to see again the homes of 
their youth, the farm-house in the hills, 
the cottage in the river valley, the lone- 
some house on the wide prairie, the street 
that ran down to the wharf where the 
fishing-smacks lay, to see again the friends 
whom they left there, and perhaps to 
take up the occupations that were laid 
down when they seized the musket in 
1861. Alas! it is not their hcme any 
more; the friends are nolonger there; 
and what chance is there of occupation 
for a man who is now feeble in body 
and who has the habit of campaigning? 
This generation has passed on to other 
things. It looks upon the hero as an illus- 
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tration in the story of the war, which it 
reads like history. The veteran stays 
out from the shelter of the Home. One 
evening, toward sunset, the comfortable 
citizen, taking the mild air on his piazza, 
sees an interesting figure approach. Its 
dress is half military, half that of the 
wanderer whose attention to his per- 
sonal appearance is only spasmodic. 
The veteran gives the military salute, he 
holds himself erect, 
almost too erect, 
and his speech is 
voluble and florid. 
It is a delightful 
evening; it seems 
to be a good grow- 
ing-time; the coun- 
try looks prosper- 
ous. He is sorry 
to be any trouble 
or interruption, but 
the fact is—yes, he 
is on his way to his 
old home in Ver- 
mont; itseems like 
he would like to 
taste some home 
cooking again, and 
sit in the old or- 
chard, and perhaps lay his bones, what is 
left of them, in the burying-ground on 
the hill. He pulls out his well-worn 
papers as he talks; there is the honorable 
discharge, the permit of the Home, and 
the pension. Yes, Uncle Sam is generous; 
it is the most generous government God 
ever made, and he would willingly fight 
foritagain. Thirty dollars a month, that 
is what he has; he is not a beggar; he 
wants for nothing. But the pension is not 
payable till the end of the month. It is 
entirely his own obligation, his own fault; 
he can fight, but he cannot lie, and no- 
body is to blame but himself; but last 
night he fell in with some old comrades 
at Southdown, and, well, you know how it 
is. He had plenty of money when he left 
the Home, and he is not asking for any- 
thing now, but if he had a few dollars for 
his railroad fare to the next city, he could 
walk the rest of the way. Wounded? 
Well, if I stood out here against the light 
you could just see through me, that’s all. 
Bullets? It’s no use to try to get ’em out. 
But, sir, I’m not complaining. It had to 
be done; the country had to be saved; and 
I'd do it again if it were necessary. Had 
any hot fights? Sir, I was at Gettysburg! 
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The veteran straightens up, and his eyes 
flash as if he saw again that sanguinary 
field. Off goes the citizen’s hat. Chil- 
dren, come out here; here is one of the 
soldiers of Gettysburg! Yes, sir; and this 
knee-—you see I can’t bend it much—got 
stiffened at Chickamauga; and this scratch 
here in the neck was from a bullet at 
Gaines Mill; and this here, sir—thumping 
his chest—you notice I don’t dare to cough 
much—after the explosion of a shell at 
Petersburg I found myself lying on my 
back, and the only one of my squad who 
was not killed outright. Was it the im- 
agination of the citizen or of the soldier 
that gave the impression that the hero 
had been in the forefront of every im- 
portant action of the war? Well, it 
doesn’t matter much. The citizen was 


sitting there under his own vine, the 
comfortable citizen of a free republic, be- 
cause of the wounds in this cheerful and 
imaginative old wanderer. There, that is 
enough, sir, quite enough. Iam no beg- 
gar. I thought perhaps you had heard 
of the Ninth Vermont. Woods is my 
name—Sergeant Woods. I trust some- 
time, sir, I shall be in a position to return 
the compliment. Good-evening, sir; God 
bless your honor! and accept the blessing 
of an old soldier. And the dear old hero 
goes down the darkening avenue, not so 
steady of bearing as when he withstood the 
charge of Pickett on Cemetery Hill, and 
with the independence of the American 
citizen who deserves well of his country, 
makes his way to the nearest hospitable 
tavern. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 9th of November.— 
( In Florida, October 4th, Henry L. Mitchell, 
Democrat, was elected Governor. In Georgia, on 
the 5th, William J. Northen, Democrat, was re-elect- 
ed Governor. 

On the 18th of October the Legislature of Ver- 
mont elected Redfield Proctor to represent that 
State in the United States Senate. 

The National Presidential election, on the 8th of 
November, resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the Democrats. 

The celebration of the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America began in New York city on 
the 10th of October, with a parade of 25,000 
school-children, On the 11th, there was a mid- 
day naval parade in the bay and North River. 
On the 12th, the celebration was concluded with a 
great military and civic parade during the day, and 
a street pageant at night. In Chicago the exer- 
cises in connection with the dedication of the build- 
ings of the Columbian Exposition began on the 
19th. On the 20th, there was a civic parade in 
which 75,000 persons took part. On the 21st, the 
ceremonies of dedication were performed in the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building before an 
audience of 120,000 persons. Throughout the coun- 
try the 21st of October was observed as a holiday. 

Stringent precautions were taken throughout the 
United States to prevent the introduction and spread 
of the cholera, and although six cases were reported 
in New York city on the 15th of September, the fur- 
ther progress of the disease in this country was ef- 
fectually checked. It continued to linger, but with 
decreasing virulence, in southwestern Russia and in 
some other portions of Europe. 

In Mexico, on the 29th of September, General 
Porfirio Diaz was proclaimed President for four 
more years, beginning December 1, 1892. 

In Venezuela, on the 9th of October, General Jo- 
aquin Crespo entered Caracas at the head of the 
insurgent forces, and was formally declared provi- 
sional President of that republic. 

Saenz Pefia was inaugurated President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic October 12th. 


The war in Dahomey between the French and the 
natives continued. The latest despatches reported 
that the French had reached a position within ten 
miles of Abomey, the capital. 

The Gilbert Islands and the Union group in the 
Pacific Ocean were annexed by the British govern- 
ment September 29th. 

The centennial of the French Revolution was 
celebrated throughout France September 22d. 

DISASTERS. 

September 23d.—News from Japan gave particu- 
lars of the destruction wrought by a hurricane in 
the Tokushina District; 42,000 houses were de- 
stroyed and 300 persons killed. 

October 17th.—The steamer Bokhara was wrecked 
by a typhoon in the China Sea, and more than 100 
persons were drowned. 

October 28th.—The British steamship Rowmnania 
was wrecked off the coast of Portugal, near Peniche. 
Of 122 persons on board only nine were saved. 

October 29th.—A fire in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
destroyed property valued at $6,000,000, and ren- 
dered 3000 persons homeless. 


OBITUARY. 


September 23d.—At Sandusky, Ohio, Major-Gen- 
eral John Pope, aged seventy years. 

October 2d.—In Paris,,France, Joseph Ernest Re- 
nan, aged sixty-nine years. 

October 3d.—At Portland, Maine, Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, aged seventy-three years. 

October 6th.—At Haslemere, England, Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Poet Laureate, aged eighty-three vears. 

October 20th.—In Paris, France, Camille Rousset, 
French historian, aged seventy-one years, 

October 24th.—In Berlin, Germany, Robert Franz, 
musical composer, aged seventy-seven years. 

October 25th—In Washington, D.C., Caroline 
Lavinia Harrison, wife of the President, aged sixty 
years. 

November 2d.—At Portland, Oregon, Lieutenant 
Frederick Schwatka, arctic explorer, aged forty-three 
years.—Near Ispahan, Persia, Theodore Child, of 
Paris, France. 
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THE PROSECUTION OF MRS. DULLET. 


WAS on a visit to my friend Dave at his 

mountain home, and was standing one day 
in the court-yard at Lexington, the county 
town, discussing the possibilities of his re-elec- 
tion to the position of commonwealth’s attor- 
ney, When down the street came, at a long 
gallop, an old fellow mounted on a thin, 
ewe-necked sorrel colt, whose long, rusty tail 
whipped between his legs atevery jump. Up 
to the court-yard gate he clattered, and dis- 
mounting, flung the rein over the post, in utter 
disregard of the large printed notice posted 
on it that no horses were to be hitched there. 
Threugh the turnstile and up the walk he 
came swinging. 

“T believe that’s old Dullet, from Jacksbor- 
ough,” said Dave. “He’s a man of influence 


up there, and dead against me. I wonder 
what he wants?” 

He had not long to wait, for the old fellow 
strode up to a group and said, “ Whar’s the 
commonwealth’s attorney ?” 

“Tam the man,” said Dave. 
do for you, Mr. Dullet?” 

“T wants you to put my wife in the peniten- 
tiary,” he said, : 

“What!” exclaimed Dave; then recovered 
himself. “What do you want that for?” 

“She’s forged my name, and she’s got to go 
to the penitentiary,” said he. 

“Well, tell me about it,” said Dave, seeing 
the gravity of the situation; and turning, 
he led the way into his office, and offered 
chairs. 


“What can I 
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“ Well, it’s this way: My oldest gal Sairy is 
heen a-wantin’ to marry a feller named Torm 
ilackle for gwine on two years, and I wouldn’t 
let her.” 

“Why?” said Dave, in a professional tone, 
draw ing a pen and paper towards him. 

“’Cause Torm’s on t’other side,” said Dullet. 

“Oh!” said Dave, writing down something. 
“Go on.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t let Torm come over on our 
side. I sont him word ef he did to look out. 
And Sairy she got kind o’ sick and peakéd, and 
my old’ooman she wanted me to do it then, 
and I wouldn’t, cause I had to sign the docki- 
ment. Then she got kinder worser, and my 
wife she wanted me to go for the doctor. So 
day before yistiddy I went down for the doc- 
tor, and he said he’d come to-day, and I staid 
at Jim Miggins’s store all night an’ yistiddy 
a-waitin’ for him; an’ when I got home last 
night, my wife she said,‘ Whar’s the doctor? 
And I said, ‘He’s a-comin’. How’s Sairy? 
And she said: ‘She’s done got well. She’s 
got all the doctor she wanted. She’s done 
married Torm Hackle.’ ‘ How did she done it,’ 
says I, ‘and I’ain’t signed the license ?’ says I. 
‘I signed your name for it,’ says she. And I 
said, ‘You has done commit a penitentiary of- 
fence, and I kin »ut you in the penitentiary 
for it,” says I. And she bet me a dollar she 


hadn’t and I couldn’t; and I says, ‘I bet you 
two dollars I ken and I will,’ says I. 


And 
now I are gwine to do it. I kin do it, can’t 
1?” 

Dave reflected, whilst the old mountaineer 
sat still, perfectly passive. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “there are not a 
great many precedents.” (The old fellow’s face 
hardened.) “But of course,” he added, “ for- 
gery is a very serious thing, and,ah-—” (The 
old fellow’s eye was upon him.) “ How long 
you been married ?” he asked. 

“Twenty year come next month.” 

Dave wrote it down. 

“Wife always been good wife to you ?” 

“*Ain’ got no fault to find wid her till now, 
when she forged my name an’—” 

“Ever have any troublé with her?” 

“ Never at all, cept, of course, fights like all 
married folks has.” 

Dave wrote it down. 

“Tndustrious ?” 

“Got no fault to find wid her about that.” 

“Help you save what you got ?” 

“Ain’t a hard-workin’er, savin’er ’ooman 
on the mountain.” 

“How many children she got ?” 

“Nine—eight livin’. I don’t 
one.” 

“How many dead ?” 

“Four.” 

Dave wrote laboriously. 

“Wife good to ’em ?” 

“ Jes as good as could be. 
ful.” 


“Sit up with ’em when they were sick ?” 


count that 


Nursed ’em faith- 
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“Never went to bed at all; never took her 
clothes off.” 

“Go hard with her?” 

“Went mighty hard, specially when Johnny 
died. He was named after me.” 

Dave wrote silently. 

* Go hard with you?” 

“ Right sort o’ hard.” 

“ Sort o’ lonesome after that ?” 

* Mighty lonesome.” 

“ How old your youngest one now ?” 

“Gwine on three; that’s Billy.” 

“Fond of his mother ?” 

“ Can’t bear her out of his sight.” 

“Fond of you ?” 

“Sort of—right smart.” 

“Say Sairy was your oldest ?” 

“Tea” 

“Thought right smart of her when you 
didn’t have any others, just at first, I reckon ?” 

“Umh. Might ’a’ done; don’t remember.” 

“Wife did, anyhow ?” 

“Yes; always fool’bout her. Oldest—see ?” 

“She was young and fresh then?” 

“Yes; likeliest woman on the mountain.” 

“Bet she was! Used to have good time 
sitting up to her, going to see her summer 
evenings, walking through the woods ?” 

“ Yes, sir; did that.” 

“She thought more of first baby than you. 
She had more trouble with her than you— 
when she was a baby, I mean ?” 

“Oh yes! guess she did.” 

“Carried her round in her arms, nursed her 
when she was sick, made her little frocks for 
her ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ As she did Johnny’s ?” 

7.” 

“ And does little Billy’s ?” 

“Yes. She’s made Billy a little pair of 
breeches.” 

“With pockets in them ?” 

“Yes; two.” 

Dave laid down his pen, opened the code, 
and read alittle to himself. “ Well, Ican put 
her in the penitentiary for you,” he said. 
“ Not less than one nor more than ten years,” 
he read. 

Dullet sat forward a little. 

“ How old is your wife ?” 

“Bout fifty year.” 

“Tl draw the indictment. Let me see, the 
grand jury will meet when? Then the jury.” 
He was talking to himself, with his eyes turn- 
ed up to the ceiling. “There might be some 
of those Hackles on the jury. Umh! that 
would be bad.” (Dullet twisted around in his 
chair.) “They’d send her on for the full 
time, though—ten years. That would be good.” 

Dullet leaned forward. “ Are- them Hac- 
kles obleeged to be on that jury ?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dave; “not at all. Only they 
may be on there, that’s all.” He lifted his 
eyes again to the ceiling. “That might be 
all the better. They’d of course be pretty 
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HARPER'S 
rough on her. Ten years. She’d be about 
sixty when she came out. Umh! They’d 
have worked her pretty hard—let me see 

with thieves, murderers; I suppose they’d put 
her with the thieves, dress her in stripes, may- 
be whip her.” (Dullet started to give an ex- 
clamation, but stopped to listen.) ‘ I suppose 
little Billy would be sorry at night at first, 
but he’d get used to it; or he might go down 
to see her once a year or so, for a few minutes, 


in his breeches—if she lived; he’d miss her 


some. Ifshe died,she’d goto Johnny. Well, 
the Hackles wouldn’t be sorry. Yes, I can do 
it, I think,” he said, bringing his eyes down on 
Dullet’s face, and speaking positively. 

Dullet rose with ajump. ‘ Look a-here, Mr. 
—Mr.—What’s-your-name ?—Moore,” he said. 
“Tl just be durned if any of them Hac- 
kles can put my wife in the penitentiary; 
and ef anybody thinks they kin, let ’em try 
it !” 


Dave looked at him calmly. “I agree with 


you,” he said, “and I'll help you.” 
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There was a pause, in which Dullet was re- 
flecting. Then he asked, “ What would you 
edvise me to do?” 

“T don’t advise you to do anything,” said 
Dave; “ but I know what I'd do if I was in 
your place.” 

“What ?” 

“T’d go home and send for Sairy to come over 
to dinner next Sunday, and tell her to bring 
that fellow with her—he’s more Dullet nov 
than he is Hackle; and every time my w 
got uppish I'd tell her I could have put her 
the penitentiary for ten years, but I was too 
good to her to do it.” 

Dullet reflected, and then said, “I'll do it. 
What does I owe you?” 

“A good deal,” said Dave; “ but I want you 
to present it to Mrs. Dullet for me.” 

“Well—” He walked to the door, paused, 
and then said, slowly, “‘ Th’ nex’ time you runs 
for anything, Jacksborongh is a-gwine to vote 
for you.” He went out. Dave was re-elected. 

THOMAS NELSON PaGe. 


THEIR FIRST BOX OF PARLOR MATCHES. 


Parenramiuas. “ You chillun keep back deah! 


You want you’ heads blowed off'n you shouldus?” 
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OF COURSE. 

ARATHER dilapidated but exceedingly cheer- 
ful tramp coming down the road asked Mr, 
Jennings fora job. Mr. Jennings had just set 

5 reaper, preparatory to a long day’s slow 
march up and down the big wheat field. But 
he was urgently needed in another part of the 
farm, and the farm hands having gone to town 
to assist the carpenters’ union in a labor 
demonstration, he welcomed help however 
dubious. 

“ Yes, ’ve got a job. Two dollars a day and 
board, and it’s yours as long as you hold it 
down. Can you drive?” 

“Can I drive? ’Ain’t I druv four harses to 
wanst fur a Dutchman in Cheecago, an’ Jim 
screechin’ wid a horrn on the back stip of the 
waggin ?” 

“That's all right. A reaper ain’t a tally-ho; 
but I guess you'll do. You'll have to. Just 
keep agoin’. Tl be back inside of an hour. 
But say, I wish you'd save a little patch by 
the fence in the corner there, I want to try an 
experiment I read about in the Journal.” 

“ And how do I worrk the machine ?” 

“You let the machine alone. It will work 
itself. Just you drive straight up to that cor- 
ner, then turn and go across by the fence. 
The machine will do the cutting.” 

The new hand drove a few yards very care- 
fully, then halted, looked at the mysterious 
thing behind him, and shouted to Mr. Jennings, 
who had already started to the rescv> of his 
fruit trees. 

“ And do she kape a-cuttin’ like this, all the 
time I kape agoin’ ?” 

“Yes, yes: go ahead.” 

“Well, thin, how can I save the bit in the 
fince corner? Whin I drive up there, she'll 
jist eut it down annyway, and I won’t have 
nothing to say about it.” 

“Why, you idiot! When you get—” 

“ Av coorse, av coorse! I was jist jokin’. 
Whin I git there, I'll jist stand still till I git 
past.” Davip Buper. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY OUTRAGED. 

In front of me was the sign: “Saratoga 
water. All you wish for five cents.” Beside 
me was a clerical-looking man draining a glass. 
He spoke to me. 

“ Dot’s a grade land of lipperty, aind it?” he 
asked. “It’s vot I call a land of lipperty and 
a half, vhere you can’t get a glass of peer yet, 
but must choke yourselluf mit vorter.” 

“T beg your pardon. Were you speaking to 
me %” 

“T say vreedom by America is a big hum- 
buck. Der American beeples are being brought 
up to leat der life uf hybbercrits und frauds. 
Here ve been in Asbury Park, und some man 
named Pradley owns der blace, und says vot 
ve shall trink, all dere vhile, und vot time ve 
got to go to bed, und vot glothes ve shall put 
on ourselluf in der varter. Bah! dot goundry 
makes me sick. I am a clergyman uf der gos- 
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pel, but I like my lager-peer vonce in a vhile, 
und in dot clorious land of lipperty some man 
called Pradley says he vill keep my conscience 
und tell me everything vot I must do.” 

“Come with me,” I said. “Ifa glass of beer 
will make my country seem endurable, you 
shall have it. I happen to have some at my 
home.” 

“ A-a-a-h,” said the clergyman, later, as he 
quatted a second glass of beer in my front par- 
lor. “Dot’s sblendid. Why does dot Emperor 
Pradley kermit you to trink peer und not me ? 
I cannot dake back again my vords abowd 
America, but I vill add alretty dot you are at 
least a chendleman.” 

The second glass of beer was followed by a 
third, and all were accompanied by such ex- 
clamations of delight and tokens of satisfac- 
tion that I almost felt as one must feel who 
saves a human life. 

“Now I must go back by der willage again,” 
said my guest. 

“Tam glad to have been of service to you,” 
said I. “Good-by, sir.” 

“ But vait, uf you blease, a minute,” said the 
man; “I vill show you someding vhere you 
can a real service done me. I haf here a 
leetle book, yet, vhich I haf writter apowd 
der mission peezness from Europe, vhere I vos 
once. Der brincipal bersons by der willage 
haf two copies taken. For how many shall I 
put down your name alretty?” 

Alas! for the reputed joy of doing a kind- 
ness! I had invited a book agent into my 
house. JULIAN RaLPu. 


AN ANTIQUE. 
Sue gazed at the tall old clock on the stair: 
Twas a relic of days long fled, 
A costly timepiece, a treasure rare, 
But lately purchased and perched up there. 
‘A quaint old gem!” she said. 


“Did you stand in some old Colonial hall, 
Where the firelight flickered red 

On polished floor and on carven wall, 

Where fell the shadows of chair-backs tall 
And straightly stiff?” she said. 


“Did you look, perchance, on a winsome maid— 
Alas! a century dead— 

Softly demure and sweetly staid, 

In a tortoise-shell comb and a gay brocade 
With a very short waist?” she said. 


“Did you see her lover, a comely swain, 
A-bending his stately head 

To touch her lips and to touch again, 

Till her fair cheek warmed with a crimson stain ? 
O quaint old gem!” she said. 


“Oh, the wondrous pictures once known to you? 
And the tales that you have read!” 
But the tall old clock fetched a grin to view. 
“T wonder what she’d remark if she knew 
I was made last week ?” it said, 


E. A. Orrer. 
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is the very thing I wanted !"’ 























LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Green’s Short History of the English People’ is 
a book whieh long since passed beyond the 
need of praise. “Standing alone as it does,” 
as Mrs. Green has said, “among the histories 
of nations, it must remain as one of the most 
characteristic products of our English life, and 
is, in some sort, the very expression of the 
people among whom it was conceived and for 
whom it was written. With its roots sunk 
deep in our English soil, made of the very sub- 
stance of our English life, its whole character 
determined by the special conditions of our 
English society, it has takeu the very impvess 
of the temper and qualities which have given 
to the struggle of this people for their national 
liberties its peculiar spirit and form. Read by 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen (and 
English-speaking people beyond the sea), it 
has not passed through their hands without 
communicating something of that passion of 
patriotism by which it is itself inspired, as it 
creates and illuminates for the English de- 
moeracy the vision of the continuous life of a 
mighty people, and as it quickens faith in that 
noble ideal of freedom which we have brought 
as our great contribution to the sum of human 
effort.” 

It was a favorite wish of the great historian 
that this noble history of the People might be 
illustrated and interpreted by pictures which 
should show how men and things appeared to 
the lookers-on of their own day. This wish is 
accomplished in the new illustrated edition. 
The whole series of pictures becomes a rec- 
ord of the changes that passed over English 
life, as well as of the changes in its mode of 
art expression. We are sliown household im- 
plements, vessels, armor, ornaments, buildings, 
metal-work, illuminations. Here are speci- 
mens of early printing, engraved ornamental 
title-pages, wood-cuts, common playing-cards 
aud tradesmen’s advertisements, the work of 
the coiner, the medallist, the glass- painter, 
even fragments of needle-work. 

As the “ Short History” was the first to point 
out the great part taken in affairs by the burgh- 
ers of the towns; as, in Mr. Green’s own words, 
“the mill by the stream, the tolls in the mar- 
ket-place, the brasses of its burghers in the 
chureh, the names of its streets, the lingering 


‘A Short History of the English People. By Joun 
Ricuarp Green, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss Kate Noreate. With Portrait, Colored 
Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. Volume I. 
Royal! 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uneut Edges, and Gilt 
Top, $500. New York : Harper and Brothers. 


memory of its guilds, the mace of its mayor, 
tell us more of the past of England than the 
spire of Sarum or the martyrdom of Canter- 
bury,” the circuit of ancient walls and towers, 
old streets and houses, the market cross, the 
horns that summoned the commonalty to the 
market-place, the stocks and gallows, the relies 
of the guild, all appear as illustrations. This 
history of the people, for the people, illustrated 
by the very work of the people, often rude but 
always characteristic, is, indeed, unique. It 
should be studied by every man who would 
be a good citizen, by every woman who would 
rear her children to take a significant place 
in the commonwealth, by every student of the 
higher schools who has learned that “ history 
is philosophy teaching by example.” 


Wuat the binder does for the somewhat 
tumbled and dog’s-eared numbers of a maga- 
zine —smooth the pages, reform the corners, 
and make it generally better than new—he 
seems to do for the contents also. 

For example, this Thirteenth Volume of Har- 
per’s Young People*® seems far more interesting, 
far handsomer, and altogether a more desira- 
lle acquaintance than even the weekly visitor 
of the past year. How capital the stories are, 
now that they are set off one by another! 
How well the pictures come out! How exciting 
seem the travel sketches, and how much use- 
ful information perks up its head all along the 
eight hundred and seventy-two pages which 
even an omniscient writer of Literary Notes is 
glad enough to con, in the privacy of his desk- 
lid! And how delightful it is to have all the 
puzzles together, employment for all the rainy 
and snowy afternoons of the winter. It is, per- 
haps, not altogether to be lamented that the 
answers are where they can be found by turn- 
ing over a few pages, in case we don’t have 
time to solve the questions, although, of course, 
we don’t mean to turn over! 

Does any history make the stirring times of 
Columbus more vivid than Mr.Coryell’s story of 
“Diego Pinzon?” What alittle sermon preaches 
itself to gentle and simple in Mr. House’s kind- 
ly tale of “Gracie’s Godson!” How well is the 
Children’s Book-Shelf chosen, and how agree- 
ably does Miss French talk to them about the 
books it holds. 

And what “ good times” do the collected 


2 Harper's Young People for 1892. Vol. XIII... With 
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pages imply! There is aa effect of cheerful- 
ness and gayety of heart about the whole, 
which seems to point to thousands of house- 
holds of well-conducted and satisfactory chil- 
dren all over the land. For what says the 
wisdom of the ancients? “ Be happy aud you 
will be good !” 


Tue first instalment of The History of the 
United States,? by Mr. James F. Rhodes, covers 
an important period. Mr. Rhodes says, and 
truly, that it ranks next to the era of the 
Declaration of Independence and the adoption 
of the Constitution, because “‘ Lincoln and his 
age are as closely identified with the preserva- 
tion of the government as Washington, and the 
events which he more than any other man con- 
trolled, are associated with the establishment 
of the nation.” 

The aim of the author, ably pursued, is to 
recount the causes of the triumphs of the Re- 
publican Party in the presidential election of 
1860, and the causes of the revolution in pub- 
lie opinion which led to that result. “Un- 
der a constitutional government,” writes Mr. 
Khodes, “ the history of a political party is the 
civil history of the country ;” and he tells, clear- 
ly and very fully, the stories of the downfall 
of the Whig Party, of the formation of the Re- 
publican Party and of the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which, with brief intermissions, 
had conducted the afiairs of the government 
from the election of Thomas Jefferson. 

Perhaps the most interesting pages in Mr. 
Rhodes’s work describe the Senatorial contest 
when President Taylor sent his Message to 
Congress in December, 1849. Webster, Clay, 
and Calhoun appeared there together for the 
last time, while Seward and Chase for the first 
time took their seats. The three elder statesmen 
were moulded by the Revolutionary War. The 
two younger were to live through, and play 
prominent parts in, the greater civil war yet to 
be fought. The seniors had had the privilege 
of learning their lessons in constitutional law 
from the lips of the fathers of the government. 
The juniors were to introduce new ideas, were 
to teach the lesson that slavery was sectional, 
that freedom was national, and to prove them- 
selves — according to Mr. Rhodes—more im- 
bued with the grand notions of liberty than 
were the founders of the republic themselves. 

Mr. Rhodes’s book is written with a fresh- 
ness of style which will appeal even to those 
whoare not interested in its subject. Its vivid 
biographical sketches portray the men of whom 
they treat. It shows no little research, and 
no small amount of literary skill, and it is 
above all, honest and impartial. 


Tue late William Bell Scott, Poet, Painter, 
Architect, Etcher, and Man of Letters, is almost 


3 History of the United Sfates, From the Compromise 
of 1850. By James Forp Ruopes. Vol. I., 1850-1854; 
Vol. If, 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, and Gilt 
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entirely unknown in America, and but lit:), 
better remembered in his own country, outsid, 
of his own particular and select coterie, }j 
was born in Edinburgh in 1811, and he » 
ceived his early education at the High Sc| 
of the Northern Athens. After studying fi, 
some time in the antique classes of the Att 
Academy there, he went, in 1832, to Londo 
and buried himself in the then existing 4 
schools of the metropolis. His first notewort] 
picture, “The Old Ballad Singer,” was exhi!) 
ited in 1838, and during the same year he pu) 
lished “ Hades,” his first volume of poems 
Among his other printed works, in prose and 
in verse, are a “ Life of Albert Diirer,” a Jo; 
and elaborate study of “ William Blake,” “ 
Little Masters,” and “ Poems of a Painter,” a)! 
illustrated with etchings by his own hand. H, 
was for a long time a valued instructor in tly 
Schools of Design connected with South Ken 
sington, and he died in the winter of 1890. 

He was able, energetic, accurate, earnest 
and sincere in the pursuit of his many inte: 
ests and attainments; he possessed a keen, 
Scottish wit, while he was serious and full of 
purpose in all he did, and he did much; but 
he is mainly distinguished by the friends h 
made and kept. He was the intimate of men 
like Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, William J. Lin 
ton, James Ballantine, Haydon, George Henry 
Lewes, Kenney Meadows, “ Christopher North,” 
Holman Hunt, and Swinburne—whom he calls 
the greatest rhythmical genius of English poe- 
try. The most important event in his life, 
however, was his introduction to, and subse- 
quent friendship with Rossetti, and there can 
be no question that the strong personality of 
each poet and painter reacted with deep and 
lasting effect upon that of the other. 

Such, in brief, was William Beil Scott, “ Au- 
tobiographical Notes” of whose life with “No 
tices of his Artistic and Poetie Circle of 
Friends” has been given to the world by his 
friend and literary executor, Mr. W. Minto, 
Professor of Logic at Aberdeen.* The most en- 
tertaining chapters are those devoted to tlic 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and to Rossetti; 
and nowhere, perhaps, are to be found clearer 
or fuller accounts of that curious association of 
young enthusiasts and of that wonderful crea- 
ture whom Scott calls the “ dearest of friends, 
and most interesting of men,” than are con- 
tained in these pages. 


WHEN a well-known liiterary journal an- 
nounced that Mr. Richard Harding Davis had 
“departed for the wild and lanate West,” 
many uninitiated readers feared that if “la- 
nate” was as bad as it sounded, this departure 


must forebode very serious results. Lanate, 


* Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell 
Scott, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of 
Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. Minto. | lilus- 
trated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions of 
Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes 
Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $8 00. New 
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wwever, is an exceedingly mild - mannered 
rd It is derived from the Latin lanatus, 
| it signifies, simply, “ woolly.”. That the 
st is not quite so lanate as it has been 
inted, Mr. Davis believes. He depicts wild 
woting and wild gambling now and then, but 
wool is only pulled over the eyes of aliens. 
During the three short months of his excur- 

1 the traveller’s purpose was merely to re- 
rd impressions gained from a car-window.?® 
lis desire was to describe scenes and charac- 


ers as seen through the eyes of one who had 
n nothing hitherto but the shorn and civil- 
ed East. Mr. Davis teUs his story in a fresh 
| delightful way, not at all like his Mr. Van 
Bibber, but with the graphie pen of a working 
urnalist of much experience, one whose eyes, 
matter upon what they look, have been 
ined to see whatever is worth seeing. His 
ipressions are vivid, and, however uninten- 


onally, he suggests conclusions. 

Mr. Davis is always entertaining, whether 

e be describing the dress and the life of the still 

sisting Texan Rangers, with their semi-mili- 

i, semi-military record of border warfare; or 
vhether he be telling of the utter loneliness 
of Captain Hardee on the Plains, who had no 

ommissioned officer in his command, who 
could not, by the unwritten law of the service, 
hold social converse with his men, and who 
for two long months could talk to nobody but 
his Mexican guides—and that in the unfamiliar 
Mexican - Spanish—because they, while they 
vere under him, were not of his troop. And 
when Mr. Davis carries us through Denver, and 

aves us, in his final chapter, in the streets 
of that curiously fascinating town, we begin 
to realize for the first time what the wild and 
lanate West really is, and what are its possi- 
bilities. pela Fe. 

Our old friend Roberts, having ceased to 
wrestle with the servant-girl question in “ The 
Albany Depot,” appears now as the recipient of 

{ Letter of Introduction,® in Mr. Howells’s clever 
little parlor farce of that name. Westgate, 
the bearer thereof, is described by Roberts as 
being “ nationally English, but personally very 
nice.” Of course he cannot understand why a 
cake-walk should be described as being “as 
much fun as a goat,” and he invariably says 
“(different to.” Now the habitual use of “ dif- 
ferent to” is very English, indeed, and Mr. 
Westgate’s determination to say “ baggage” 
instead of “luggage,” “trunks” instead of 
“ boxes,” and even, indeed, to spell parlor with- 
out the “u,” only show how thoroughly nation- 
al a nice young Englishman can be. His na- 
tionality asserts itself as well in his indomita- 
ble cleanliness, and in the dazed but well-bred 


5 The West from a Car-Window. By Ricnarp Harp- 
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gaze he turns upon the confusing social spee- 
tacle which confronts him. His British con- 
sciousness of rectitude, and the pangs of the 
conscience-stricken Roberts are of the very 
essence of drollery 

However we may differ from, or differ with, 
Mr. Howells’s theory of fiction, we have to ad- 
mit that his practice affords us most agreeable 
additions to our list of eligible acquaintances. 
And whether we differ from, or differ with, 
the author’s peculiar divagations, we cannot 
help enjoying this agreeable young English- 
man who, with his “ Letter of Introduction ” 
exemplifies them. 

Mr. Howells’s A Little Swiss Sojourn’ is al- 
most as entertaining and quite as instructive 
as is his incomparable “ Venetian Life.” Some 
years ago he spent eighty or ninety days in 
the Canton Vaud. Arriving there late in Sep- 
tember, he left early in December. He lived 
in «& pension; he breakfasted upon coffee and 
milk, and butter, bread, and Gruytre cheese— 
he neglects to mention the honey; he dined at 
mid-day, and at six he “supped upon a meal 
that had left off soup and added tea, in order 
to differ from dinner. For all this,” he says, 
“with our rooms, we paid what we should 
have paid at a New Hampshire farm-house ; 
that is, a dollar a day each.” The inmates of 
this pension were cultivated and intellectual 
folk, upon whom the instincts of a gentleman 
turbid Mr. Howells to thrust an undesired pub- 
licity. But he may sketch with unrestrained 
felicity the great Vaudois public, making his 
Swiss folk as real as are the inhabitants of “A 
Boy’s Town.” Not a guide-book, “A Little 
Swiss Sojourn” is full of useful hints; and at 
least one of his readers, who is now taking 
back “ Venetian Life” to the fair city of the 
Doges as an indispensable part of his outfit can 
ouly sigh that he has not had Mr. Howells’s 
companionship during his own many little 
Swiss sojourns in other days. 

Itis not often that the Friend of the Family 
is as much at home with the boys, and even 
with the baby, as with the heads of the house- 
hold. But Mr. Howells, notwithstanding his 
theoretical bellicosity, is as mild a mannered 
man as ever scuttled a fellow-novelist’s ship, 
or cut a companion poet’s throat. Nobody can 
be more nonsensical when he tries, and in 
Christmas Every Day,’ and other stories, he is 
absurd enough to win all hearts. The impos- 
sible happens, and a delightful vision of alle- 
gory peeps over the shoulder of all the realities. 


In the winter of 1857 the venerable Dr. John 
W. Francis delivered before the New York 
Historical Society an exceedingly interesting 
lecture upon “Old New York.” “Felix Old- 
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boy” takes up the strain where Dr. Francis 
stopped, and we who read A Tour Around New 
York® will tind to our melancholy surprise that 
we have become Old New-Yorkers ourselves. 
Colonel John F. Mines spent his boyhood in 
the neighborhood of St. John’s Park, receiv- 
ing a portion of his education in Trinity 
School, in this city. He served with distine- 
tion in the Civil War, not only as a colonel 
but as a chaplain, and at its close he became a 
working journalist. His first antiquarian work 
was a series of articles entitled “ Walks in our 
Chureh-yards,” aud for many years he wrote 
popular papers upon the scenes of his child- 
hood. These, profusely illustrated and care- 
fully rewritten and elaborated, are now pre- 
sented to the world in book form. They treat 
of the Orchard Street, the Lispenard Meadow, 
and the deep-tangled wildwood of Hudson 
Square, and of every loved spot which his in- 
taucy knew, and they aid fond recollection in 
presenting them to our view in a most charm- 
ing way aud in a most permanent form. Dr. 


Francis has found a very worthy successor, 
and middle-aged New York has found a histo- 
rian of whom it may well be proud. 


THe late field-marshal of the German Army 
seems to have been distinguished by profound 
religious piety, by absolute devotion to his 
king and his country, by a rare contempt for 
death, by a strict sense of duty, by unlimited 
confidence in the justice of the cause for which 
he worked and fought, by naive kind-heart- 
edness, and by a gentle and indulgent dispo- 
sition. All this was made apparent in the 
portraits he has painted of himself in his mili- 
tary despatches and in his “Letters to his 
Mother and his Brothers,” lately given to the 
world; and if is made still more evident in a 
volume entitled, Moltke; his Life and Character,'° 
translated by Mary Herms, and centaining ex- 
tracts from his diary and letters, as well as 
autobiographic notes, and an original novel, 

The most interesting, because the most un- 
expected, chapters are those which contain his 
romance of “ The Two Friends,” written when 
Moltke was only twenty-eight, and the “ Con- 
solatory Thoughts on This Life, and Hope of a 
Future Life,” almost the last words which he 
put upon paper. The story is partly biograph- 
ic. His “Consolatory Thoughts” are mildly 
speculative. He believes firmly in an after- 
life, in which, perhaps, the remembrances of 
the life on earth will exist, and the whole vol- 
ume testifies to the sincerity of a man who 
“stood four-square to every wind that blew.” 


° A Tour Around New York, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oliboy. By Joun 
Fravet Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Top, $300. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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THE hero of Wolfenberg" is a great America) 
artist, the most imaginative painter that Amer. 
ica has yet produced, the painter of dregs 
and visions, of phantasms and mysteries, t})> 
painter of “The Return of Undine” and o; 
“'Two Lovers in a Valley in the Moon”; he js 
the master of the magic wand, the compel! 
of clouds and tempests, the voyager throuy), 
the spirit world, whose eyes have 
strange things. 

The heroines are Miss Amélie Dumares, 
Lady “Peggy” Cameron, of Inverfask, an o)\) 
friend with a new title, and a certain sma) 
creature, “ Mrs. Threepenny-bit,” “the Micro- 
seopie Calumniator,” the “Titania” of the 
Phaeton, the wife of Mr. Black’s literary bosom, 
whom we are always so glad to meet in any 
society of the novelist’s creation. 

Miss Dumaresq is one of those delightful 

specimens of American maidenhood, possil)\ 
and natural, whom we expect to see in Mr. 
Black’s pages, and never anywhere else ji 
sritish fiction. She considers Homer to | 
rubbish! What social disintegration follows 
this thunderbolt, the author, not the reviewer, 
shall tell. 

Mr. Black’s Magie Ink", a lilac-colored fluid 
with a curious odor, has the very queer prop- 
erty of recording not the writer’s words, but 
his thoughts. Mr. Black gives no hint of thi 
ingredients of which it is composed, but that 
it has in common with ordinary writing ink 
an infusion of gall is plainly shown by the 
results of its inconsiderate use; for the wnfor- 
tunate young hero finds that his sentences, 
studiously vague and misleading, become pres- 
ently the actual thoughts and emotions which 
had surged through his brain as he sat with 
his pen in his hand. That “the Magic Ink” 
may not come into general use—before the 
millennium—is devoutly to be hoped. Book 
reviewing under these circumstances would be 
a very dangerous experiment to the reviewer, 
and not always agreeable to the reviewed. 

It will be a pleasure to many readers to own 
a “set” of William Black. There is no such 
painter of seas, and skies, and mountains. 
There is no such teller of tender love stories. 
Beyond his fellows he has the subtle quality 
called “charm.” A dozen volumes or more of 
a cheap and uniform edition of his works are 
already issued.’? Other stories will follow. 
The type is good, the size conveniently small, 
and the weight light. 
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